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Abstract of thesis entitled "Tung Chung-shu" submitted by 
R. K. Norris for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Hong Kong in September, 1973. 


The main body of the thesis consists of an annotated 
translation of all the extant writings of the Han Confucian, 
Tung Chung-shu, with the exception of three short sections 
which are fully translated elsewhere. The majority of the 
translation is of the Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu , a work of eighty- 
two chapters. The final section of the thesis, discusses 
Tung Chung-shu's life, sets it in its historical and 
Confucian background, introduces a new methodology for 
judging the textual integrity of Tung's writings, and evaluates 
his contribution to the history of Confucianism in China. 


On the basis of the limited evidence available, it was 
found that Tung Chung-shu's dates were rather earlier than 
the Co 179 - c. 104 BC which are generally accepted. It is 
more likely that they should be c. 187 - c. 115 BC. As an 
active Confucian between these dates, his career spanned 
the early recovery of the New Text versions of the Classics 
and the beginnings of the ascent of Confucianism to form the 
state ideology of empire. He lived in that era which saw the 
Emperor Wu consolidate the power of the central court, under¬ 
mine the entrenched power of the landed aristocracy, and push 
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the borders of China well beyond its historical limits to 
that time. Although it may never be possible to bo certain, 
with present methodology, it would appear likely that much 
of the writings attributed to Tung Chung-shu are indeed his. 
It was found unlikely that those writings which used the 
theory of non-action, and that some of the writings on the 
Five Elements, were his. His major contribution to 
Confucianism was his force as a teacher during the rise to 
imperial power of that school of thought. 












FOREWORD 


The thesis which follows is not intended to be the last 
word on the Han philosopher, Tung Chung-shu, but rather a 
preliminary look at the man, his times and the extant writings 
which are attributed to him. Apart from those short sections 
in the two earliest of the dynastic histories which deal with 
him, the remainder of his writings are, and have been, the 
subject of considerable controversy, as we shall see in the 
final sections of this dissertation. What has been attempted 
below, then, has been a full translation of all his works so 
that, for the first time we have an annotated version of all 
of them in one place in which the most reasonable of the text¬ 
ual criticisms of the last three centuries of annotators have 
been followed. In order to create a more complete picture, 
the translations are followed by critical discussions of Tung’s 
chronology, the historical and ideological age in which he 
lived, the development of a new technique for evaluating the 
textual integrity of Tung's works, and an evaluation of his 
historical contributions. What has been attempted, then, is 
the creation of a new and more solid point of departure for 
further research on this the most influential of early imperial 


Confucians. 


No new policy of translation has been attempted here. 
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translations of the traditional Confucian concepts have 
followed Waley, and those of bureaucratic rank have followed 
Dubs. It is to be noted that the currect practice of using 
square brackets to indicate "bridge-word" additions by the 
translator has not been followed. As a rule, all brackets 
within quotation marks indicate such bridging. It will be 
found that this does not lead to any confusion. For the fre¬ 
quently used secondary sources a consistent series of 
abbreviations have been used in the footnotes. A list of 
these follows: 


Abbreviations : 

CCFL - Tung Chung-shu, Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu . Su Yti, ed., 

Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu Yi-cheng (1910), and the Ssu-pu 
Pei-yao (SPPY) editions were used and textual 
differences noted. 


HHS - Fan Yeh, Hou Han Shu , Peking: Wu-ying Tien, 1747. 

HS - Pan Ku, Han Shu , Ch'ang-sha: Pei-k'uei YtAan, 1900. 


KLC - Ku-liang Chuan . The Harvard-Yenching Sinological 
Series Concordance was used, and its numerical 
sequence was the one which was followed. 

KYC - Kung-yang Chuan (as for KLC )w 


Legge, Classics I-V - Legge, J., The Chinese Classics 5 vols. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2nd ed., 1893. 


SA - The Soring and Autumn Annals (as for KLC ) 

SC - Ssu-ma Ch'ien, Shih-chi , Peking: Wu-ying Tien, 174 -7 

TC - Tso Chuan (as for KLC ). 

TPYL - Li Fang, T'ai-p'ing Yti-lan 

YTL - Huan K'uan, Yen-t'ieh Lun 
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PART I 


SECTION I 


"HAN SHU MATERIALS" 




















1: 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF TUNG CHUNG-SHU 


Tung Chung-shu was a man of Kuang-ch'uan I' 1 )^. As 
a youth he specialized in the Spring and Autumn Annals and in 
the time of Emperor Ching (BC 156-140) he became an Erudite. 

He would lower a screen and lecture (from behind it) and his 
disciples would teach each other in order of their seniority. 
Some had never seen his face. Such was his diligence that on 
one occasion he did not (even) look into his garden for three 
years. In deportment and bearing he never acted contrary to 
ritual. All students and scholars revered him as a (great) 
teacher. 

(After) Wu-ti ascended the throne, altogether one hun¬ 
dred scholars were recommended as being good, virtuous, cultured 
and learned. Tung Chung-shu, by reason of being good and 
virtuous (was one of those who) replied to (Wu-ti 1 s) questions. 

(Wu-ti 1 s) edict said: "I have (now) obtained succession 

to the goodness and virtue of the (position of) Son of 
Heaven. The responsibility for transmitting this without end 
is great; it is difficult to ensure that it will last for¬ 
ever. For this reason I have no rest or peace both early and 
late. I have long pondered the problems of government and 
still I fear there will be deficiencies. I have therefore 
extended a broad invitation to the distinguished people of the 
four quarters. The feudal lords and dukes of the commanderies 
and states are to select scholars who are virtuous, worthy, 
morally upright, and widely read. I wish to ask them the 
important points of the Great Way and to discuss its essence. 

If such gentlemen would now come forward I would be extremely 
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pleased. To such gentlemen of clear mind and profound 

thought I will deign to listen and I will question them. 

Now I have heard that Way of the Five Emperors and the 
2 

Three Kings was to change the system and compose music. 
(Consequently) the world was in harmony and the one hundred 
(subsequent) kings followed them. However, of the music of 
Shun, none surpassed the shao ( ) , and of the music of 

O 

the Chou, none surpassed the chuo (0 ) . (Later) when the 

sage kings had passed away, the sounds of the music did not 

weaken, but the Great Way deteriorated a little. It deterior- 

4 

ated to the actions of Chieh and Chou and the Kingly Way was 
destroyed. In the interim period of five hundred years there 
were a great many rulers who protected culture, and a great 
many officials in power who wished to pattern the laws on those 
of the former kings in order to sustain and aid their times; 
but still they could not get back to it. Gradually they were 
destroyed and after the final king it came to an end. Was it 
because what they held to as correct was perhaps not so that 
they lost their rule? Or was it that it is impossible to 
regain the Mandate of Heaven that their rule was compelled to 
decay and eventual rest? Alas! Would it still be useless if 
we were to copy the ancients in every little thing (from the 
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ical portents? The facts that life is short or long, and that 
human nature is humane or mean are questions of which I have 
long hear, but still I do not understand the reasons. I wish 
only that law should be carried out as (naturally as the 
blowing of) the wind and the flowing (of water), that punish¬ 
ments should be light, yet vileness corrected, that the common 
people should be harmonious and happy, and that (good) govern¬ 
ment should be displayed. How can I complete and transmit (my 
virtue) such that a fertile dew will descend, causing the one 
hundred grains to flourish; (so that) virtue will benefit (all 
within) the four seas and reach (even) the grass and trees; (so 
that) the Three Lights (i.e. the sun, moon, and stars) are com¬ 
pleted; cold and heat are balanced; (so that) we receive 
Heaven's blessing and propitious influence of ghosts and spirits; 
so that virtue and benevolence will become (so) widespread) that 
it is granted (even) to foreign places, permeating all living 
things? 

"You gentlemen understand the teachings of the sages of 
old, the changes in custom and culture, and the order of succes¬ 
sion (of dynasties). You have discussed and heard about 
virtuous things for a long time. All this you will illuminate 
in order to make it clearly known to me. Put everything in its 
proper order. Do not be reticent or incomplete. Select from 
the classics and take care about what you submit. Write fully 


about that which is unjust and incorrect, disloyal and useless, 


about that which is wrong in the handling of (government) 
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affairs and submit it to me without fear of being harmed 
afterwards. You gentlemen must be exhaustive and hide nothing. 
I will personally examine (your replies)." 


(Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: 

"Your Majesty has spoken with great virtue and passed 
down a brilliant edict asking about the Mandate of Heaven and 
about Life and Nature. To none (of these questions) has your 
humble servant an adequate (answer). I have careully examined 
(what is in) the Spring and Autumn Annals and viewed the 
events which took place in preceding ages. From this I have 
seen that the way in which Heaven and Man influence each other 
is very much to be held in awe. When a state was about to 
suffer the ruin of loosing the Way, Heaven first sent a dis¬ 
aster to announce a reprimand. If (the ruler) did not recog¬ 
nize his personal liability, (Heaven) then sent an anomalous 
occurence to warn and frighten him. If he still did not know 
enough to change, final collapse resulted. From this it can 
be seen that the mind of Heaven (harboured) humanity and love 
for the rulers of men and that it wishes to put an end to 
their disorders. If it was not an age in which the Way had 
been greatly lost. Heaven completely wished to support and 
pacify it. It depended on (whether or not positive) effort was 
being made. If you put effort into learning, then what you 
hear and see will be extensive and your knowledge will be 
brilliant. If you put effort into practising the Way, then 
your virtue will increase daily and you will have great succes 
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Both of these cause results which are immediately apparent. 

The Book of Songs says: 'Never idle night or day.'^ The Book 
of History says: 'Ought we not to be earnest in it? - Ought we 
not to be earnest in it?'^. Both of these (quotations) speak 
of making positive effort. 

The Way is the path (to be followed) in order to govern 
properly. Humanity, righteousness, ritual, and music are the 
implements (to be used in following it). Therefore when the 
Sage kings were dead, their sons and grandsons (preserved) 
peace for several hundred years. This was all due to the 
civilizing achievment of ritual and music. In the ages when 
the king had not yet composed music, he used the music of the 
previous kings which was suitable to the times. This had a 
far reaching effect on the common people. If the civilizing 
(effect) was insufficient to the circumstances, then correct 
and beautifule music was not being produced, and the king 
would compose (his own) music after achieving success. Music 
(manifested) his virtue. Music is that which corrects the 
habits of the common people and is that which transforms their 
customs. This correcting of the people is easy and their trans¬ 
formation becomes manifest. The tones (of the music) issue 
forth from harmony and they are based in (actual) circumstances. 
It is joined to the flesh and is stored in the marrow. There¬ 
fore, even when the Kingly Way had become slightly deficient, 
the sounds of reed and string had not yet become weak. When 
the likes of (Emperor) Shun had long ceased to reign, the heri 
tage of his music and hymns continued to exist. This is the 



reason that Confucius was able to hear the Shao in Ch'i. 
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There is none among the rules of men who do not hope for 
a peaceful existence and who do not hate great danger. Never¬ 
theless government which became disordered and states which 
(fell into) dangerous (situations) have been very numerous. The 
reason that government daily comes closer to disaster is that 
those in (positions of) responsibility are the wrong people and 
that which is followed is not the (true) Way. (The reason that) 

o 

the Way of Chou weakened under Yu and Li was not that the Way 
had been lost (but rather) that they did not follow it. In the 

q 

case of King Hshan , he longed for the virtue of the previous 
kings and caused to florish (that which had been stopped) and 
repaired abuses (in government). He illuminated the achieve¬ 
ments of Kings Wen and Wu. The Way of Chou was gloriously 
restored, and poets, thinking it beautiful, wrote (of it)^®. 
Above, Heaven protected him and sent worthy assistants. Later 
generations sang his praises and they continue even to this day. 
This is what happens when (a king) does not cease day or night 
to do good works, Confucius said: 'A man can enlarge his Way; 
but there is no Way that can enlarge a man 1 ^ 1 . Therefore (good) 
government, disorder, decline and restoration rest on oneself. 

It is not that it is impossible to act contrary to the mandate 
sent down from Heaven. It is because that which is held to as 
correct is (in actual fact) wrong that they lost their rule. 


I have heard that those whom Heaven appoints as king must 
have (signs) arrive for them personally that human strength 
cannot cause to arrive. These are proof that he has received 
the Mandate of Heaven. The people of the world will be of the 
same mind in turning to him as though they were turning to 
their parents. Therefore heavenly omens arrive in response to 
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his sincerity. The Book of History says: 'A white fish 

(•jumped) into the king's boat. Fire covered the king's house 

and changed into a crow' This is almost certainly proof that 

he had received the Mandate of Heaven. The Duke of Chou said: 

'You are rewarded! You are rewarded!'^, Confucius said: 

'Moral force never dwells in solitude; it will always bring 
1 3 

neighbours' . All these are the results of storing up good 
(deeds) and virtuous (conduct). (However) in later generations 
there was lewdness, indolence and decline, and (the kings) were 
unable to govern the people (properly). The feudal lords 
rebelled and harmed good people in contending over the rich 
land. They abandoned virtue and culture and employed punish¬ 
ments. If the punishments were not correct, then an evil aura 
was engendered. (Thus) this evil aura accumulated below, while 
hatred was stored up above. If upper and lower are not in 
harmony, then Yin and Yang become disrupted and supernatural 
appearances occur. This is the origin from which come disasters 
and anomalous occurences. 




I have heard that Mandates are Heaven's orders; that Nature 
( i&- ) is the (basic) material of Creation; and that Feelings 

( \fi ) are man's desires. Whether (one's life) is long or 
short, and whether (one's nature) is humane or vile (all depends 
on) the mold which fashions (life) and (these molds) cannot all 
be good. There are those who are born in (times of) order and 
those who are born in (times of) disorder, and therefore they 
are not the same. Confucius said: 'The essence of the gentl 
man is that of the wind: essence of the small people is that 
grass. And when the wind passes over the grass it cannot cho 
but bend'-^. Thus when Yao and Shun put their virtue into pr 

- .... ^ . ^ ^ 
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tice, the people were humane and had longevity, (whereas) when 
Chieh and Chou put their violence into practice, the people 
were vile and died young. Superior influences inferior and 
inferior follows superior. (This) is similar (to the fact that) 
the clay on the potter's wheel can be worked only by the potter; 
and the metal in a die can be cast only by the founder. "He 
gave them security and they came. He moved them and they were 
harmonious." x refers to this. 


I have carefully examined the wording of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals , and in searching for the principle.of the Kingly 
Way have found it to rest in Rectitude. 'Rectitude' follows 
'King' and 'King' follows 'Spring' x Spring is an act of 
Heaven. Rectitude is an act of the King. This means that (the 
king) receives acts of Heaven from above so that he can rectify 
his own actions below. This is to say that rectitude is the 
principle of the Kingly Way. Thus if the king wishes to per¬ 
form some act he ought to seek for some principle from Heaven. 
The greatness of the Way of Heaven lies in the Yin and Yang. 
Yang creates virtue, while Yin creates punishments. Punish¬ 
ment is the ruler of killing, while virtue is the ruler of life 
For this reason Yang dwells constantly in the height of summer 
and acts as (that which) produces and gives growth; while Yin 
dwells constantly in the depths of winter and accumulates in 
empty and useless places. From this it can be seen that Heaven 
uses virtue and does not use punishment. Heaven sends Yang 
forth above to give copiously, and to control the year's achie-' 
ments; while it sends Yin below to lie in wait and to occas¬ 
ionally come forth to assist Yang. If Yang did not receive the 
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aid of Yin it could not alone complete the year. In the end 
result (however), Yang gives the year its name because it 
completes it. This is the will of Heaven. A king receives 
the will of Heaven and in accordance (with it) conducts his 
affairs. Therefore he uses virtue and does not use punishment. 
Punishment cannot be used to govern the world any more than 
Ying can be used to complete the year. Using punishment in 
order to govern in not in accord with Heaven. Therefore none 
of the former kings were willing to use it. Now (the kind of) 
officials (who would have been considered) by former kings have 
been dispensed with and only officials who enforce the law are 
used to govern the people. Is not the meaning of this that 
punishment is being used? Confucius said: 'Putting men to 
death without having taught them (the Right); that is called 
savagery.' If a savage government is used towards inferiors 
while you hope for virtue to be general (within) the four seas, 
it will be difficult to accomplish. 


I have carefully examined the Spring and Autumn Annals for 

18 

the significance of the (words) 'one' (— ) and 'origin' ( ) . 

'One' is that from which all things begin, while 'origin' shows 
that the beginning is regarded as important and (shows) a desire 
to rectify that origin ( i.e. of the Kingly Way). The Spring 
and Autumn Annals gives profound examination to that origin, but 
in the end (what it holds as) most noble is the beginning. The 
ruler rectifies his mind and thereby rectifies his court; he 
rectifies his court and thereby rectifies all officials; he 
rectifies all his officials and thereby rectifies all his 
people; and, he rectifies all his people and thereby rectifi 
(the countries) on the four sides. When the four sides are 
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rectified, far and near there is no one who dares not unite in 
rectitude and no evil aura invades this sphere. Therefore Yin 
and Yang are harmonized and the wind and rain are seasonal. 

All living things are in harmony and all people prosper. The 
five grains ripen and the grass and trees flourish. (All) 
between Heaven and Earth is enriched and there is great luxury 
and abundance. All within the four seas hears of the rules 
flourishing virtue and come to become subjects. All fortunate 
occurrences and appropriate auspicious omens cannot but arrive 
and the Kingly Way is complete. 


Confucius said: 'The phoenix does not come; the river 
gives forth no chart. It is all over with He was 

grieved that these things which ought to have arrived could not 
do so because of his humble position. Now Your Majesty has 
been honoured as the Son of Heaven, and you are enriches by 
possession of (all within) the four seas, yon. have the position, 
the power, and the natural ability to cause (the good omens) to 
arrive. Your conduct is superb and your benevolence is gener¬ 
ous. Your knowledge is brilliant and your will is good. You 
love your subjects and treat scholars well. You can be called 
a righteous ruler. But why is it that Heaven and Earth have 
not yet responded and why is it that auspicious omens have not 
yet arrived? It is all because moral suasion has not been 
established and because the people have not been rectified. 
People follow (personal) profit like water flowing downwards. 

If you do not stop this with moral suasion it cannot be stopp< 


For this reason, when moral suasion is established vileness i: 
completely stopped and prevention i'f jit is completed. (But) 
if moral suasion is done away with, vileness emerges, punish 
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ments cannot defeat it and prevention of it breaks down. The 
ancient kings understood this and this is the reason that in 
facing south and ruling the world there were none that did not 
make moral suasion the greatest necessity. They established 
'universities' to educate in the state (capital) and set up 
local schools to educate in the cities. They imbued the people 
with humanity; influenced them with righteousness; and re¬ 
strained them with ritual. Therefore, even though punish¬ 
ments were very light, their prohibitions were not transgressed. 
Education was put into practise and custom and habit became 
good. 

When the sage kings inherited the disorder of the previous 
age they cut off all traces and completely did away with it. 

They reestablished education and raised it to a high (position). 
After education became brilliant and (correct) habits were com¬ 
pleted their sons and grandsons carried it or. and practised it 
for five or six hundred years without losing it. Towards the end 
of the Chou (dynasty, however) they lost the rule of the world 
because the Way had been greatly lost. The Ch'in dynasty con¬ 
tinued after this and not only was it unable to carry out re¬ 
form, but also did they make things even worse. They heavily 
forbad literature and did not allow the owning of books. They 
neglected and did not use ritual and righteousness and (in fact) 
hated to hear of them. Their intention was to ompletely destroy 
the Way of former kings and they used nothing but self-indulgent 
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violence, even now, has not yet been extinguished. It has 

caused habits to be mean and evil: the people are noisy and 

greedy, inconsiderate and shameless, alienated and hostile. 

Their advanced corruption is thus extreme. Confucius said: 

'Rotten wood cannot be carved, nor a wall of dried dung be 

trowelled.' Now the Han continuing the heritage of Ch'in 

is like rotten wood and walls of dried dung. Even though you 

wish to govern well there is nothing you can do. When laws are 

put forth, perfidity is engendered. When statutes are handed 

down, deception arises. It is like using hot water to stop 

water boiling or adding firewood in order to put out a fire it 

feimply) makes it worse and is useless. I venture to make a com- 

22 

parison with the ch 1 in and seng being inharmonious. When it 
is extreme, you must loosen and restretch (the strings) before 
they may be played. (This is like good) government not being 
put into effect. When it is extreme, it must be changed and re¬ 
constructed before rule can be (correct). If you ought to 
restretch (the strings) and do not, then even though there are 
good players they will be unable to produce good harmony. If 
you ought to reconstruct (government) and do not, then even 
though there are highly talented (officials) they will be unable 
to govern well. Therefore, although the Han has wished to rule 
well ever since it gained the world, it has not, to this day, 
been able to rule well. (This is because) it has been deficient 
in that it has not reconstructed that which ought to be recon¬ 
structed. The ancients had a saying which goes: 'Standing by 
stream and longing for a fish is not as good as retreating and 
making a net' . Now (the dynasty) has been in power and wish 
to rule (well) for over seventy years. It would be better to 
withdraw and reconstrct. If you reconstruct, then you can 
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govern well. If you govern well, the days of harmful disasters 
will be done away with and happy and prosperous days will come. 
The Book of Songs says: 'He orders rightly his people, orders 
rightly the officers. And receives his dignity from heaven'^. 

If you cause your government to adapt itself to the people, then 
you will certainly receive prosperity from Heaven. The Way of 
the Five Constants, that of humanity, righteousness, ritual 
knowledge and trust, is what the king must regulate. When the 
five are regulated, you will receive the assistance of Heaven 
and the efficacy of the spirits and demons. Your virtue will 
reach beyond your borders and extend to all living things." 

The Son of Heaven examined his reply and was intrigued by 
it. Accordingly he sent back a question in written form which 
said: 

"The edict says: Now I have heard that in the time of 
Emperor Shun, he took his ease on the balcony (of the palace), 
and letting down his robes did nothing. Yet the world (enjoyed) 
great peace. King Wen of Chou, (on the other hand), did not 
take time to eat until late in the day, and (all) within the uni¬ 
verse was also (well) governed. Surely it is not (the case) that 
the Way of Emperor (Shun) and King (Wen followed) the same prin¬ 
ciples? How (is one to) differentiate between stillness and 
diligence? 

Now (the former) was frugal and did not create the orna¬ 
ments of the black and yellow banners (of Heaven and Earth). 

Yet the House of Chou constructed the two towers (beside its 
city gates) rode in a grand chariot, and (carried) a crimson 
shield and a jade battle-axe. The eight (rows) of dancers 
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were arrayed in their court and the sound of hymns arose. Does 
this not point out the differences between Emperor (Shun) and 
King (Wen)? Some say that good jade should not be carved. 

Others say that without culture there is nothing with which to 
support your virtue. (These) two principles differ. 

The officers of the Yin (dynasty) used the five punish¬ 
ments in order to control perfidity and they mortified the 
flesh in order to punish evil doers. (Kings) Ch'eng and 
K'ang (of Chou) did not use (them, yet) for over forty years 
the world did not break (the law), and the prisons became empty. 
The State of Ch'in used them and those who were executed were 
extremely numerous. The punishments were continuous and the 
destruction (of life) was pitiable. 


Alas! When I awake in the early morning and arise, I 




have used only the former emperors and kings as a pattern and 

■p 

con-emplated the means by which they received their supreme 
(position) and carried out their kingly career. (I have con¬ 
cluded that) it all rests in devoting energy to things basic 
( i.e. , agriculture) and emplying worthy men. Now I personally 
plow the crown land in order to give primacy to agriculture. 

I encourage the filial and brotherly and venerate (those who) 
possess virtue. Emissaries, caps and carriages are continuous 
( i.e .) the court is very active in state affairs). I inquire 
about diligent actions and take pity on orphans and widows. I 
use my intelligence to the utmost, (but) it cannot yet be said 
that merit, majesty, goodness or virtue have been attained. N< ! 

the Yin and Yang are dislocated and evil auras fill (the world! " 
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All living things are (only) slightly fulfilled and the Black- 
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haired people ( i.e. the people of China) are not yet relieved. 
Purity and shame are mixed up and upright and vile are con¬ 
fused. We have not yet obtained truth. Therefore I have care¬ 
fully engaged outstanding scholars. Is this (not) near (to good 
government)? Now (among) you nobles and court scholars (who 
number) more than one hundred men, some have spoken of the affairs 
of the world and (their) not yet being relieved. You have 
searched for its differences with high antiquity and examined it 
in the present, yet this is difficult to apply. Is this not 
because you have been excessively bound to literary form and not 
been free; or because you have based it on different ways and 
listened to various methods? Each of you reply minutely, 
writing it in an essay. Do not avoid mentioning those in power. 
Illuminate the plans you recommend; make them cultivated and 
complete. Thus you wil accord with my wishes. 

(Tung) Chung-shu replied: 

"I have heard that (when) Yao received the Mandate he was 
grieved for the world and was not yet happy with his rule. Con¬ 
sequently he did away with disorderly officials and devoted his 
attention to seeking the worthy and the wise. By this means he 
obtained Shun, Yu, Hsieh, and Kao-yao. The many wise upheld his 
virtue while the worthy were able to assist (him in) government. 
Education flourished and the world became harmonious. All his 
subjects were peaceful, humate, happy and proper. Each did what 
was fitting (for him to do), the suitable rituals were perforr 
and they easily attained the Way. Therefore Confucius said: 

'If a Kingly Man were to arise, within a single generation 
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Goodness would prevail*This refers to it. After Yao had 
been on the throne for seventy years he abdicated in favour of 
Shun. What Yao died the world turned not to his Tao Chu but 
to Shun. Shun knew he could not avoid it and consequently 
took the position of the Son of Heaven. He made Yii his Prime 
Minister and relying on Yao's supporters (of virtue) and 
assistants (in government), continued his rule. This is the 
reason (he could) let fall his robes and do nothing yet the 
worlds was (well) governed. Confucius said: 'The (music of 
the) Shao was completely beautiful and also completely good'^®. 
This refers to it. When we come to (King) Chou of the Yin 
(Dynasty, however,) he disobeyed Heaven and did violence to 
things; he killed the worthy and knowledgable; and injured 
and robbed the common people. Po-I and T'ai Kung^ both were 
worthy men of that age, (yet) they hid away and did not become 
officials. All men (fit) to govern fled away and (hid them¬ 
selves along the banks of) rivers and (the shore of) the sea. 

The world was in confusion; and the people were not peaceful. 
Therefore the world did away with the Yin (Dynasty) and followed 
the Chou. King Wen (of Chou) acted in accord with Heaven and 
regulated things. For ministers he used the worthy and wise. 

This is the reason that such people as Yung-Yao, Ta Tien and 
28 

San-I Sheng flocked to his court. Love was bestowed on all 
people and the world turned to him. Therefore T'ai Kung came 
up from the sea-shore and became (one of the) Three Dukes. At 
this time, (however. King) Chou was still on the throne. 

Honoured and mean were confused and the common people were 
scattered and lost. Therefore King Wen was grieved and wishec 
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to pacify them. For this reason he did not take the leisure 
to eat until late in the day. Confucius wrote the Spring and 
Autumn Annals (to show how) the former righteous kings tied 
together the ten thousand things and to show (that he himself 
had) the characteristics of the uncrowned king. Looking at it 
from this (point of view, we can see that) the principles of 
Emperor (Shun) and King (Wen) were the same. Stillness and 
diligence differed, however because the times that they encoun¬ 
tered were different. Confucius said: 'The Wu (music) was 

29 

completely beautiful but it was not completely good' . This 
refers to it. 

I have heard that ornamenting with the black and yellow 
(banners of Heaven and Earth) is that by which the honoured and 
the mean are illuminated; the noble and the vile are differen¬ 
tiated; and (those who) are virtuous are encouraged. Therefore 
in the Spring and Autumn Annals (it implies that after) the 
Mandate of Heaven is received, the first things to be done are 
the changing of the first month, and the altering of the colour 
of (official) clothing in order to respond to Heaven. (Only) 
then will the system of palaces and banners have order and be 
completed. Therefore Confucius said: 'Just as lavishness leads 
easily to presumption, so does frugality to meanness'^, I 
have heard (with respect to) good jade not being carved, that 
if its natural disposition is smooth and beautiful and it is 
not carved, then it is no different than the villager from Ta 


O 1 

Chtian J who did not study yet had natural wisdom. Thus if jad< 


is not carved it does not complete its beauty; while if a 
ruler does not study, he does not complete his virtue. 
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I have heard that the sage kings who rules the world studied 
when young and used their talents to rule when they became older. 
They used nobility and emolument to encourage virtue and used 
punishments to discourage evil-doers. Therefore the people be¬ 
came knowledgable in ritual and propriety and were ashamed to 
transgress against their superiors. King Wen practised great 
righteousness and pacified the lawless. The Duke of Chou created 
ritual and music to make it (more) refined. (When we) come to 
the glorious (reigns) of (Kings) Ch'eng and K'ang, the prisons 
were empty for over forty years. This was a result of (causing) 
education, humanity and righteousness to flourish. (When we) 
come to the Ch'in (dynasty, however), it was not like this. They 
followed the laws of Shen (pu-hai) and Shang (Yang) and put into 
practise the theories of Han Fei. They hated the Way of Emperor 
(Shun) and King (Wen). Greed and cruelty became habit, and cul- 
ture and virtue were not taught to the world '. People were 
punished without investigation into the real (facts of the case).. 
Good people did not necessarily escape and evil-doers were not 
necessarily punished* Therefore the officials all deceived with 
meaningless words and paid no attention to reality. On the 
outside they performed the ritual of obeying the ruler, but in¬ 
side their minds turned away from the ruler. They told lies 
and quickly profitted (themselves) without shame. In addition, 

(the ruler) was fond of employing cruel and oppressive officials. 
Taxation and levies without limit exhausted the peoples money 
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and strength. The common people were scattered and lost and 
they were unable to carry out (their) occupations of plowing an 
weaving. A host of bandits arose. The reason for this was tha 
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punishments were extremely numerous and the dead could be seen 

on all sides. Perfidity did not stop and (common) habit was f 

forced to comply. Therefore Confucius said: 'Govern the people 

by regulations, keep order among them by chastisements, and 

34 

they will flee from you and lose all self-respect' this refers 
to it. 

Now Your Majesty has the world and within the four seas 
there is none who does not follow and obey. Your perception is 
broad and you listen to both sides (of a discussion). You use 
all the knowledge of your inferiors and you use all the good¬ 
ness in the world. Your great virtue is manifest and granted 

(even) to (places) beyond the borders. (In) Yeh Lang and K'ang 
35 

Ch(i and various (other) places which are very distant they 
speak of your virtue and turn to your rectitude. This is the 
ultimate of great peace. However your merit has not been 
granted to the common people and (this is) only (because) Your 
Majesty's mind has not yet granted it to them. Tseng-tzu said: 

'If you honour (that which is correct of) what you hear, you 
will be lofty and intelligent. If you practise (that which is 
right of) what you know, you will be glorious and great. (Be¬ 
coming) lofty, intelligent, glorious and great rests nowhere else 
but in the will to grant it' . I (respectfully) recommend that 
Your Majesty follow and use (what is right) of what you hear. 

If you establish sincerity within and practise it (without), 
then how will you be different from the Three Kings? 

Your Majesty personally plows the crown land in order to 
give primacy to agriculture. When you awake in the morning and 
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arise, you concern yourself about the common people. You medi- f ^ 
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tate on the past and make it your business to seek the worthy. 
This is how the (Emperors) Yao and Shun used their minds. But 
that which has not yet been attained is that scholars are not 
encouraged. If you do not constantly support scholars, yet 
wish to seek the worthy, then this is similar to not carving 
jade and wishing for ornament. Anciently, (of the) important 
(institutions) for supporting scholars, none was more import¬ 
ant than a university. (This) is (intimately) connected with 
(having) worthy scholars and is the very origin of education. 
Now, the lack of replies (to Your Majestyte edicts) from all the 
many commanderies and kingdoms (is the way that) the Kingly Way 
is always broken off. I wish that Your Majesty would cause a 
university to flourish and appoint brilliant teachers so as to 
support the scholars of the world. If you test and question 
them often in order to use them to the utmost, then you will 
have gained talented, superior, and proper (assistants). Now 
it is the prefects of commanderies, magistrates of districts 
and leaders of the people ( i.e. junior local officials) who re¬ 
ceive and transmit (your commands) and proclaim reform. There¬ 
fore if the leaders are not worthy, then Your Majesty's virtue 
is not proclaimed and your benevolence is not transmitted. 

Now (junior local) officials do not instruct their inferiors 
( i.e. the populace) and some do not receive and use Your 
Majesty's laws. They harass the common people and by vile means 
profit (themselves). (Thus) the poor, the orphans, the weak, 
the oppressed, the suffering, and (those who) have lost their 
patrimony are not at all (treated) in accordance with Your 
Majesty's will. This is the reason that the Yin and Yang are 
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dislocated, that (the world) is filled with an evil aura, 
that few living things are completed, and that the Black¬ 
haired People are not saved. All of this has been caused by 
local officials not being intelligent. 


Many of the local officials have been promoted from 
(among) the Gentlemen of the Palace and the Gentlemen of the 
Household. Sons and younger brothers of officials of the two 
thousand bushel (rank) are selected for these positions. It 
is also because they are rich and propertied and not necessar¬ 
ily because they are worthy. In ancient times, that which was 
called meritorious was that they employed as officials (those 
who) were able to undertake the responsibility. It did not 
depend on seniority. Therefore those of small talent did not 
depart (from the position of) junior official even though they 
had seniority and they were not afraid (to promote) those with 
high talen to the (position of) councillor even though they had 
not yet (accumulated) seniority. Thus, those in power worked 
with all their power and exhausted all their knowledge. They 
devoted their attention to the business of governing and merit 
was advanced. Nowadays it is not like that. Seniority is 
attained in order to gain riches and wealth. This is the 
reason that pure and corrupt are confused and that truth has 
not yet been obtained. I humbly consider that (you) should 
have the feudal lords, prefects of commanderies and (Officials) 
of the two thousand bushel (tank) select the worthy from among 
their (junior) officials and subjects and yearly send two men 
to become palace guards, so that (you) can see whether or not 
they have the ability (to become) high officials. If those 
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who are sent are worthy, then reard (their nominators), and if 
those who are sent are degenerate, then punish (their nomina¬ 
tors) . If it is like this, then the feudal lords and the 
(officials) of two thousand bushel (rank) will all exert them¬ 
selves in seeking for the worthy, and the scholars of the 
world will'be obtained and (good) officials will be employed. 

If the worthy men of the world were to be used everywhere, the 
abundant (rule) of the Three Kings will be easy to carry out, 
and the fame of Yao and Shun can be attained. Do not judge 
merit by seniority, (but rather) test their worth and ability 
in actual (situations) in order to promote them. Weigh their 
talent and make them officials; choose the virtuous and estab¬ 
lish them in (high) position. (If this is done), then pure and 
corrupt will (walk) different roads, and worthy and degenerate 
will (occupy) separate places. Your Majesty is greatly bene¬ 
volent. Forgive my crime. You told us not to be bound by 
literary form and to make (our replies) cultivatated and com¬ 
plete. I have dared to be less than completely stupid." 

To this the emperor sent back a question in written form: 

"The edict says: Now I have heard, ’Those who are good 
at talking about Heaven must have proof in mankind; and those 
who are good at talking about the past must have experience in 

o n 

the present.’ Therefore I have handed down questions on the 
relationship of Heaven and Man. I have, on the one hand, 
admited (Emperors) T’ang and Yti, and, on the other hand, griev 
for (Emperors) Chieh and Chou, (and I have asked you) the way 
which there is gradual decline and gradual destruction; gradua 
(increase in) brilliance and gradual (increase in) glory. Wit 
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an unprejudiced mind (I would like to) reform. Now you gen¬ 
tlemen understand the changes wrought by the Yin and Yang, and 
are knowledgable in the Way of the Sages of Old. Still, cul¬ 
ture is not yet at its acme. Isn't this because you are in 
doubt about what (ought to be) given attention in the present 
age? Neither your logic nor your succession (of ideas) was 
complete. Does this mean that I am not clear-sighted? Does 
this mean that I do not hear clearly? (It is said that) the 
origins of the teachings of the Three Kings were not the same 
and that all had short-comings. (Yet) it is said that the Way 
is that which is constant and unchanging. Surely the meaning 
(of these two sayings) is not the same! You gentlemen have 
already written about the extremity of the Great Way and set 
forth the principles of (good) government and (the reasons for) 
disorder. Now put it down in detail; examine it; complete it; 
and go over it again. Does not the Book of Songs say: 

'Ah! Ye gentlemen! 

Do not reckon on your repose being permanent. 

So shall the Spirits hearken to you, 

And give you large measures of bright happiness.' 

I will personally examine (your replies). Gentlemen, be indus¬ 
trious in illuminated them!" 

(Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: 


"I have heard that (in the) Analects it says: 'It is only 

the Divine Sage who embraces in himself both the first step and 
39 

the last.' Now Your Majesty shows even greater benevolence 
by retaining and listening to your servants who have (only) 
inherited their learning. You have handed down an illustrious 

i . 

edict (asking us) to make clear our meaning and to complete (ou 
ideas) on the Virtue of the Sage. To this your humble servant 
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is incapable. In my previous replies neither my logic nor my 
succession (of ideas) was complete. My words did not make 
clear discrimination and (what I advocated) was not set forth 

I 

clearly. This is your servant's vile crime. 
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anoraalous occurrences. He wrote of the faults of states and 


the causes of disasters and anomalous occurrences. From this 
we can see that the actions of men whether extremely good or 
extremely evil communicated with Heaven and they influenced 
one another. This also speaks of the principle of the unity 
of Heaven. In ancient times officials (responsible for) 
education were established. They devoted attention to using 
virtue and goodness to transform the people. After people had 
undergone the great transformation, there was not (even) one 
person in prison. Nowadays this has been done away with and 
there is no transforming of people. The people have therefore 
abandoned the practice of propriety and die (in the pursuit) of 
wealth. For this reason lawbreakers and criminals are numer¬ 
ous and in one year countless thousands (go to) prison. Looking 
at it from this (point of view), the ancient (system) should be 
used. Therefore the Spring and Autumn Annals criticise the 
changing of the ancient system. 

Heaven's orders are called the Mandate. The Mandate can¬ 
not be put into practice by (one who is) not a sage. The basic 
material (of mankind) is called nature, but if nature is not 
transformed through education, it will not be completed. Man's 
desires are called feelings, but if feelings are not limited 
by the system they will not be (properly) regulated. Because 
of this, the king is attentive to carry'out the will of Heaven 
above in order to conform to the Mandate; while below he gives 


things are put into practice, the great basis (of the world) 


importance to teaching and transforming the people in order to 
complete their nature. He rectifies the laws and regulations 


as seems fitting and makes clear the precedence of superior 


and inferior in order to control their desires. When these 
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has been promoted. Mankind receives the Mandate from Heaven 
and is therefore superior to and different from the myriad (other) 
creatures. At home he has the father-son and the elder bro- 
ther-younger brother relationships. Outside he has the ruler- 
subject and the superior-inferior relationships. Meeting people 
in society he manifests the (distinction between) the aged and 
the young. It is glorious that he has the pattersn for social 
intercourse and joyful that he has the benevolence for mutual 
love. These are where mankind is nobler (than other creatures). 
The five grains were produced to feed him; the mulberry and 
hemp, to clothe him; and the six domestic animals, to nourish 
him. ^ He yokes the ox and rides the horse 41 , pens the leopard 
and cages the tiger. This (shows) he has attained an intelli¬ 
gence from Heaven (which makes him) the noblest in (all) crea¬ 
tion. Therefore Confucius said: 'Of the natures (produced) by 
Heaven, man is the nobles .' 41 Understanding that his nature 
is Heaven (endowed, mankind) knows himself to be nobler than 
(all) creation. Knowing himself to be nobler than (all crea¬ 
tion) he knows humanity and righteousness. Knowing humanity 
and righteousness, he regards ritual (behaviour) and restraint 
as important. Regarding ritual (behaviour) and restraint as 
important, he composedly holds to rectitude. Composedly hol¬ 
ding to rectitude, he joyfully accords with principle. 

Joyfully according with principle, he may be called a princely 
man. Therefore Confucius said: 'He who does not know the will 
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of Heaven cannot be regarded as a gentleman.' This refers 


to it 
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Your edit said: 'I have, on the one hand, admired 
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(Emperors) T'ang and YU and, on the other hand, grieved for 
{Smperors) Chieh and Chou, (and I have asked you) the way in 
which there is gradual decline and gradual destruction; grad¬ 
ual (increase) in brilliance and gradual(increase) in glory. 
With an unprejudiced mind (I would like) to reform . 1 Your 
servant has heard that the bringing together of the few will 
make many and that the gathering up of the small will make 
the large. (Among) the sages of old there were none who did 
not rise to brilliance and prominence from obscurity. Thus 
Yao came from (among) the feudal lords and Shun arose from the 
deep mountains. They did not become prominent in a day. It 
was a gradual process. Speech comes from the self and cannot 
be blocked. Actions come from the body and cannot be obscured. 
The reason that the regulation of speech and actions is import¬ 
ant is that it is the means by which the ruler moves Heaven 
and Earth. Therefore, he who takes utmost pains over the small 
becomes great, and he who is careful about the obscure becomes 

prominent. The Book of Songs says: 'This King Wen, watchfully 

44 

and reverently.' Therefore Yao was wary and daily practised 
the Way; and Shun was fearful and devoted himself to acting 
in accordance with the will of his predecessors. Their good¬ 
ness accumulated arid their names became prominent. Their vir¬ 
tue was completed and their persons were honoured. This is 
the way in which they gradually (increased in) brilliance and 
gradually (increased in) glory. The accumulation of goodness 


in the person is like (the Way) the day by day growth (of the 
body) goes unperceived by mankind. The accumulation of evil 
in the person is like the melting of fat in a fire going 
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unnoticed by mankind. Who can know that which is neither clear 
in the temperament nor found in the habits? This is the way 
that T;ang and Y(i gained an illustrious name and Chieh and Chou 
could become dreaded and feared. Good follows good, and evil 
follows evil like shadow responds to form and echo to sound. 
Therefore when Chieh and Chou were violent deceivers, slan¬ 
derers and bandits came out while the good and the wise hid. 
Evil became daily more apparent and the state became daily 
more disordered. Clearly they considered themselves to be 
like the sun in the sky, (yet) in the end they deteriorated and 
there was a great collapse. For those who are violent, re¬ 
fractory and without compassion there is not one day in which 
the end does not draw gradually closer. Therefore, although 
Chieh and Chou had lost the Way they still ruled for more than 
ten years. This is the way in which there is gradual decline 
and gradual collapse. 


(Your) edict said: '(It is said that) the origins of the 
teachings of the Three Kings were not the same and that all 
had shortcomings. (Yet) it is said that the Way is that which 
is constant and unchanging .' I have heard that that which is 
joyful but not excessive, repetitous but not boring is called 
the Way. In ten thousand generations the Way will be without 
corruption; but corruption (is the means by which) the Way is 
lost. There must have been some areas in which the Way of the 
former kings was partial or (totally) absent. Therefore their 
rule had blind-spots and things which it did not carry out. 

The reason why they were partial was because they were (try¬ 
ing to) remedy the corruption. The origins of the Way of the 
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Three Kings were not the same, not because they were mutually 
opposed, but because they were trying to relieve excesses and 
fend off decline, and because the conditions they encountered 
were different. Therefore Confucius said: 'Among those who 


"ruled by inactivity" surely Sun may be counted.'^ He did 


nothing more than alter the first month of the year and change 
the colour of (official) clothing in order to accord with the 
Mandate of Heaven. For the remainder he followed the Way of 
Yao; what reason was there for (other) changes? This was the 
reason that there were kings who changed the names of regula¬ 
tions but none who changed the reality of the Way. Accordingly 
the Hsia (dynasty) emphasized loyalty, the Yin (dynasty) em¬ 
phasized respect and the Chou (dynasty) emphasized refinement. 
They had to do this in order to relieve (the excesses) of the 
previous (reign). Confucius said: 'We know in what ways the 
Yin modified ritual when they followed up the Hsia. We know 
in what ways the Chou modified ritual when they followed upon 
the Yin. And hence we can fortell what the successors of the 

Chou will be like, even supposing they do not appear till a 

45 

hundred generations from now.' This says that the one hun¬ 
dred (succeeding) kings used these three ( i.e. loyalty, respect 
and refinement.) The reason that we do not speak about modif¬ 
ications (of ritual) when the Hsia (dynasty) succeeded Shun^ 
is that its reign was one and the same as the preceding reign. 
The great origin of the Way is in Heaven. Heaven is unchanging 


and the Way also does not change. This is the reason that (in 
the cases of) Yu suceeding Shun and Shun succeeding Yao, these 
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three Sages received from each other and protected the one Way 
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and they did not have governments which were trying to alle¬ 
viate corruption. Therefore we do not speak of their modifi¬ 
cations (of ritual). Looking at it from this point of view, 
the Way of the successor to good government remains the same 
(as his predecessor) while the way of the successor to dis¬ 
order changes (from that of his predecessor). Now the Han 
(dynasty) has come after great disorder. It should be fitting 
to reduce slightly the refinement of the Chou and to use the 
loyalty of the Hsia. 

Your Majesty possesses brilliant virtue and delights in 
the Way. You grieve that the habits of the world are unstable 
and are distressed that the Kingly Way is not (yet) displayed. 
Therefore you have summond the good, virtuous, moral and up¬ 
right scholars to discuss and examine (the problem), for you 
wish to cause the beautiful virtue of humanity and righteous¬ 
ness to flourish; the legal system of (former) emperors and 
Kings to be illuminated; and the Way of the Great Peace to be 
established. (To this) I am (too) stupid and incapable, for 
in transmitting what I have heard, reciting what I have learned, 
and : repeating the words of my teacher, I can scarcely avoid 
error. As for discussing the successes and failures of govern¬ 
ment and the excesses and deficiencies of the world, these are 
the occupation of senior ministers, the responsibility of the 

A *7 

Three Dukes and the Nine Ministers. This is not (something) 
to which your servant (Tung) Shung-shu is capable. But there 
is something which I find strange. The w 


times is the same as the world of today, 
is the same as the world of ancient times 
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In ancient times, by means of magnificent government, super¬ 
ior and inferior were peaceful and friendly; customs and 
habits flourished beautifully; no orders were given yet things 
were done; no prohibitions were issued yet (evil) stopped; 
officials were not evil and heterodox; the people were 
without bandits and thieves; the prisons were empty; virtue 
enriched (even) the grass and trees; benefit covered (all 
within) the four seas; phoenix assembled; and unicorn arrived. 
When we measure the present against the past, why is it that they 
differ so greatly. How is it that (things) have deteriorated to 
the lost and fierce (conditions of today)? According to my 
point of view we have lost something from the Way of ancient times 
and we have to a certain extent, acted against the principles of 
Heaven. If we search for its traces in the past and return to 
the (principles) of Heaven, then perhaps we can see it. 


Heaven has a (method) of division in the things that it 
grants. On (those creatures) to which it grants upper teeth, 
it has done away with horns. For (those creatures) to which 
it adds wings, two are sufficient. This is the reason that 
those who receive the large do not also take the small. In 
ancient times, those to whom official salaries were given did 
not eat by their own strength, nor did they engage in business 
This is also (how) those who receive the large do not take the 
small, and (thus) accord with Heaven. If (even) Heaven cannot 
provide for (those who) receive the large and also take the 
small, then how can man? This is the reason that the (common 
people (cry) mournfully about the bitterness of (their) in¬ 
sufficiency. (If those whose) persons have been favoured by 
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advancement to high position, (and whose) homes are warm, and 
(who)eat (by means of) a substantial government salary, take 
advantage of the wealth and power of their (position of) 
wealth and nobility and contend for profit with the (common) 
people below, how can the (common) people compete? For this 
reason, (when) they increase (the numbers) of their slaves, 
expand their herds of) cattle and sheep, extend their (hold¬ 
ings) of land, and horde grain, and carry this on without end, 
(then) they oppress and kick the (common) people, and the 
(common) people day by day and month by month (find themselves 
in) reduced Circumstances), and gradually become terribly 



pverty-stricken. The rich are wasteful and extravagant while the 
poor are in want, worried, depressed and bitter. (If they are) 
in want, worried, depressed and bitter and (their) superiors do 
not save them, then the (common) people will be unhappy with 
life. If they are unhappy with life to the extent that they 
cannot escape death, then how can they escape guilt. This is 
how laws and punishments become numerous yet perfidity and evil 
cannot be conquered. Therefore if (those) families (which) re¬ 
ceive a government salary live only on (that) salary, and do 
not compete with the (common) people for a livelihood, then 
profit can be equitably distributed and the (common) people will 
have enough for (their) families. This is the principle of 
Heaven above and also the Way of high antiquity. It is what 

i 

the emperor ought to use as a pattern in the making of ordi¬ 
nances and what the nobility ought to ac 


themselves. Therefore when Kung-I Tzu, 
Lu^® went home and saw silk being woven 


sent his wife away; and when he ate som 
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been grown at his home, he became annoyed, and pulling up (all 
the other) vegetables said: 'I already live on my official 
salary. Should I also take the profits from gardeners and 
weavers?' In ancient times, all virtuous men, rulers, and 
people of rank were like this. This is the reason that in¬ 
feriors improved their behaviour and followed their teachings, 
and that the (common) people were transformed by their purity and 
were not covetous and vile. But when we came to the decline of 
the House of Chou, the high ministers and nobles neglected pro¬ 
priety and strove for profits. They were without the custom of 
declining (honours) and there were litigations over land (tenure). 
Therefore the poets hated it and criticized it saying: 

'Lofty is the southern hill 
With its masses of rocks! 

Awe inspiring are you* of (Grand) Master Yin 
And the people all look at you!' 49 

If you prefer righteousness, then the people will tend towards 
humanity and (their) habits will become good; but if you pre¬ 
fer profit, then the people will prefer evil and (their) habits 
will be ruined. Looking at it from this (point of view), the 
emperor and (his) nobles are those to whom inferiors and the 
(common) people look to for (a pattern to) imitate, and to whom 
(the people) of distant places look in to from (all) four sides. 
When those who are (both) near and far look to you for (a pattern 
to) imitate, how can you occupy the position of a worthy man, yet 
behave as a commoner? To anxiously seek material profit and to 
constantly fear scarcity is the will of the commoner. To anx¬ 
iously seek humanity and righteousness and to constantly fear 
inability to transform the people is the will of the noble. T 
Book of Changes says: 
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' If a man carries a burden on his back 
And nonetheless rides in a carriage, 

He thereby encourages robbers to draw near.' 

Riding in a carriage is the position of the ruler, while 
carrying a burden is the business of a small man. These 
words (mean) that if (a person) occupies the ruler's position 
yet conducts himself as a commoner, then calamities are cer¬ 
tain to arrive. If you occupy the position of the ruler, then 
you ought to act as a ruler. If you do away with (the type of 
behaviour exhibited by) Kung-I Hsiu when he was Prime Minister 
of Lu, then you can do nothing. 


In the Spring and Autumn Annals the reason why it gives 
great importance to unity is that it is the constant connection 
between Heaven and Earth and the unchanging rule of past and pre¬ 
sent. But today they teach a variety of Ways and men dispute 
different (philosophical positions). The One Hundred (Schools 
of Philosophy point in) diverse directions, and the ideas which 
they propound are not the same. This is the reason that the 
emperor has no way of maintaining unity, that the laws have 
undergone numerous changes, and that inferiors do not know what 
to hold to. I humbly submit that you cut off and do not allow 

to continue all that cannot be classed among the Six Arts or 

51 

among the teachings of Confucius. When heterodox doctrines 
are anihilated government can be consistent, the laws can be 
brilliant, and the people will know what to follow." 


When he had finished his reply, the Emperor made (Tung) 

Chung-shu the Prime Minister of Chiang-tu where he served 
52 

King I, King I, an elder brother of the Emperor, was nor¬ 
mally arrogant and fond of brave acts. (Tung) Chung-shu 
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ref ormed him by means of ritual and righteousness, and the 

king respected and thought highly of him. Eventually the king 

questioned (Tung) Chung-shu saying: 

"The King of Ytieh, Kou Chien, plotted with his nobles 

She^ yung, (Wen) Chung, and (Fan) Li to attack Wu. Subse- 

54 

quently they extinguished it. Confucius said that the Yin 
(dynasty) had three humane (men). In a similar manner, I con¬ 
sider Ytieh to have had three humane (men) . Duke Huan (of Ch'i) 
solved (state) problems with (the aid of) Kuan Chung. I solve 
(state) problems with your (help)." 


(Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: 

"I am stupid, and unable, therefore, to submit a great 
reply. Yet I have heard that in past, the ruler of Lu quest¬ 
ioned Hui of Liu-hsia^ (saying): 'What (do you think about) 
my intention of attacking Ch'i?' Hui of Liu-hsia said: 
'Impossible!' He left and with a mournful expression said: 

'I have heard that questions about the attacking of states are 
not asked of humane men; how is it that such matters are asked 
of me?' He was only asked about it and was still ashamed; how 
much more so is it (in the case) of scheming to attack Wu? Dis¬ 
cussing it from this (point of view) Ytieh was basically without 
(even) one humane (man). The humane rectify their righteousness 
and do not plot for (personal) profit. They illuminate their 
Way and do not plan meritorious (deeds). This is that reason 
that among the disciples of Confucius there was a lad who was 
ashamed to (even) mention the Five Overlords because they had 
first (used) schemes and power, and (only) later (used) humanit 
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and righteousness. They used only schemes, and therefore were 
not (even) mentioned by a disciple of The Great Gentleman ( i„e . 
Confucius). The Five Overlords were worthier than the remainder 
of the feudal lords, but when we compare them to the Three Kings 
it is similar to comparing false jade with fine jade." 

The king said: 'Good.' 

In governing the state (Tung) Chung-shu predicted the al¬ 
ternating progress of the Yin and Yang according to the 
occurrences of disasters and anomalous events in the Spring and 
Autumn Annals . Therefore when he was seeking rain he closed off 
all the Yang and gave free reign to all the Yin, and when he 
(wished) to stop the rain he did the opposite. In conducting 
(the affairs of) this one state he never failed to attain his 
wishes. In mid-career he was dismissed, and he became a noble 
in the central (government). Prior to this the (Mortuary) 

Temple to (Emperor) Kao at Liao-tung and a (side)-chamber 56 in 
the (Funerary) Park of (Emperor) Kao at Ch'ang Ling 5 ^ had a 
visitation of fire. (Tung) Chung-shu, who was living at home 
(at the time, wrote) explaining the significance (of these 
events), but the draft copy had not yet been submitted. Chu-fu 
Yen (i '(H. ) visited (Tung) Chung-shu and secretly examined 
it. (Because) he was envious of (Tung Chung-shu), he stole 
the memorial and submitted it. The Emperor ordered it to be 
seen by the Confucian scholars, and Lii Pu-shu ( % y ), a 
disciple of (Tung) Chung-shu, not knowing that it was his 
teacher's memorial, pronounced it extremely imprudent. (Tung) 
Chung-shu was thereupon tried and condemned to death. (Later) 
lie was pardoned by imperial edict. Subsequently, (Tung) Chung- 
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shu did not dare to again mention disasters and anomalous events. 

As a man (Tung) Chung-shu was incorrupt and straight¬ 
forward. At that time, (the government was involved in) 
driving back the barbarian tribes beyond the borders. Kung-sun 
Hung ( 34 ) (also) specialized in the Spring and Autumn 

Annals but he did not compare with (Tung) Chung-shu. (Kung-sun) 
Hung followed the common trends in dealing with affairs and his 
psotion reached that of the (Three) Dukes and the (Nine) 
Ministers. (Tung) Chung-shu considered (Kung-sun) Hung to be 
a servile flatterer, and (Kung-sun) Hung hated him. The King 
of Chiao-hsi^®, also an elder brother of the emperor, was ex¬ 
tremely dissipated and had on several occasions incriminated 
his senior officials. (Kung-sun) Hung then spoke to the 
emperor saying: 'Only Tung Chung-shu can be sent as Prime 
Minister to the King of Chiao-hsi.' But the King of Chiao-hsi ha 
had heard that (Tung; Chung-shu was a great Confucian and 
treated him well. (Before long, Tung) Chung-shu, fearing he 
would be incriminated (if he remained in this post) for a long 
time, (pleaded) ill-health and retired. Altogether he was the 
Prime Minister of two states and each time he served a diffi¬ 
cult king. He rectified himself and thereby led his inferiors. 

On numerous occasions he sent memorials to the throne to re¬ 
prove, warn and instruct the capital. Wherever he lived was 
(well) governed. When he retired and returned (home) to live 
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were sent, and (even) Chang T' ang () (when he was) 
Commandant of Justice went to his home to question him when 
there was a great debate in court. His replies were all 
brilliant. When Wu-ti first ascended the throne, the Lords 
of Wei-ch'i and Wu-an (successively) acted as his Prime 
Ministers and they elevated (the status of) Confucianism. (But 
it was not) until the replies of (Tung) Chung-shu (that) 
Confucius was exalted and the One Hundred Schools (of Philos¬ 
ophy) were repressed and done away with. The establishment 
of school officials, and (the system whereby) the talented, 
filial, and incorrupt were recommended from the commanderies 
and regions, both came from (Tung) Chung-shu. He died of old 
age at his home which had been moved to Mou-ling^®. His sons 
and grandsons all became high officials by means of their 
studies. 


All that was written by (Tung) Chung-shu illuminated the 
significance of the classics and the arts. His memorials (to 
the throne) and the orders (he promulgated when prime minister 
of a state) altogether numbered one hundred and twenty-three. 
His essays on the triumphs and failures of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals such as Wen Chtl (j*) ^ ) , Yh Pei ( ^ ) , Fan Lu 

(»'!!), Ch'ing Ming ( if ) and Chu Lin ( ft +4- ) numbered 
another several ten's containing over one hundred thousand 
words. All were transmitted to posterity. He wrote down 
everything connected with the present age and court administra¬ 
tion. 


In eulogy we say: £iu Hsiang ( x'J ^ ) praised (him saying) : 
"Tung Chung-shu had the ability to be an assistant to a king. 
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(Even) I (Yin) and Lil (Wang)®-*- were not his superior. (People 

fi 2 

like) Kuan (Chung) and Yan (Ying, who were) assistants to 

the Five Overlords did not equal him." (Liu) Hsiang's son 

(Liu) Hsin ( ) thought that: "I (Ying) and Lti (Wang) 

were the equals of the sages and that had the kings not 

employed them they would not have prospered. When Yen Yuan 

(;t| ) died Confucius said: 'Alas! Heaven has bereft me! 

Only this man was suitable. None of Tsai Wo, Tzu Kan, Tzu Yu, 
or Tzu Hsia could compare to him.®^ (Tung) Chung-shu encoun¬ 
tered (that period of history which came) after the Han had 
succeeded the Ch'in's destruction of scholarship. The Six 
Classics had been cut off, yet he lowered his screen and 
putting forth much effort, enquired deeply into the business 
of government thus giving later scholars a unified (intellec¬ 
tual tradition). He became the chief among the many 
Confucianists, yet when we examine the origins of the teachings 
of his teachers and fellow students (we find) that he did not 
even come up to (Tzu) Yu and (Tzu) Hsia. (When my father) said 
that Kuan (Chung) and Yan (Ying) did not equal him and that I 
(Yin) and Ld (Wang) were not his superiors he was exaggerating. 1 
(Liu) Hsiang's great grandson (Liu) Kung {%:) $f ) was a gentle¬ 
man who discussed (matters) in a careful and sincere manner, 
and he agreed with (these) words of (Liu) Hsin. 
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FOOTNOTES : 

1. Kuang-chu'an was one of the six regions into which Chao 
(£§ ) was divided by Emperor Wen.(HSl4/3b), but the first date 
we have for it was when Emperor Ching enfieffed one of his 
sons as king in BC 155. It was located in Tsao Ch'iang 

( % £%.) hsien in present Hopei. 

2 . There is some disagreement as to the composition of the 
Five Emperors (cf. ZH66/3/2). It is generally agreed that the 
period in which~Ehey reigned was BC 2952-2205 and that the last 
two emperors were Yao and Shun. The Three Kings were the first 
rulers of the Hsia, Shang, and Chou dynasties, respectively, 
Kings Yft (% ) , T ' ang (if ) , and Wen ( £ ) . 

3. The shao was the name given to the music composed by 
Emperor Shun, while the chuo was the name given to that com¬ 
posed by the Duke of Chou. 

4. Chieh (* ) and Chou (it) were the names of the last rulers 
of the Hsia and Shang dynasties. 


5. The Three Dynasties were the Hsia, the Shang, and the Chou. 

6. From the Book of Songs . cf. Legge, Classics IV p.543. The 
wording is Legge's. 

7. The character mou (i% ) in this quotation does not occur in 
the present rescention of the Book of History . In the commen¬ 
tary, Wang Hsien-ch'ien suggests that mao (fH~) should be substi¬ 
tuted for it. It docs occur with this substitution. cf . 

Legge, Classics III, p.74. The wording is Legge's. 

8. Yu (£ki) was the last king of the Western Chou (he ruled 

BC 780-770) and was the grandson of King Li (/■£, - ruled BC 
877-827). King Li was expelled by the people of his state 
while King Yu was killed by the invading Ch'lian Jung (^ ) 

when his beacon fires (which had been lit too often for no 
reason other than to amuse his favourite concubine), went un¬ 
answered by his feudal lords. cf. Legge, Classics V, p.102, 
and the commentary of Wang Hsien-ch'ien. 

9. King Hstian ('IT ) of Chou was the son of King Li and the 
father of King Yu mentioned in note 8 above. 

10. The ode quoted in note 5 above was written on and around 
the reign of King Hsttan and his good ministers. 


11. Analects , XV.28. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.302; and Waley, 
p.199. The wording is Waley*s. 

12. These two quotations are drawn from the Great Declaration 
% ) the entire contents of which are one of the points of 

contention between the New and Old Text Schools. The version 
from which these are drawn is, of course, the one favoured by 
the New Text School. One of the present rescentions of this 
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version is recorded and translated in Legge, Classics III, 
p.297-299. The actual wording differs from what is recorded 
here, but the context is clearly the same. 

13. Analects IV.25. cf. Legge, Cl assics I, p.172; and Waley, 
p. 106*1 The wording is Waley's. 

14. Analects XII.25. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.258-9; and 
Waley, p.168. The wording is Waley 1 s. 

15. Analects XIX.25.4. cf. Legge, Classics I, p. 349; and 

Waley, p.229-30. . 

16. This is a reference to the first entry in the Spring and 

Autumn Annals which reads: k, 3- -&■ 3. £ f) . The order of the 

third, fourth and fifth characters are as described by Tung 
Chung-shu. 

17. Analects XX. 2.3. cf. Legge, Cl assics I, p. 353? and Waley, 
p.233. The wording is Waley's. 

18. This is a reference to the fact that the Spring and Autumn 
Annals speaks of £ 3- as opposed to - s - . 

19. Following the substitution of for as suggested in the 
commentary of Wang Hsien-ch'ien. 

20. Analects IX.8. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.219; and Waley, 
p.140. The wording is Waley's. 

21. Analects V.9.1. erf. Legge, Classics I, p.176; and Waley, 
p.109. The wording is Waley's. 

22. The chin is a small lute-like instrument while the seng 
is a large one. 

23. Following the suggested substitution of T' ui (15,) for 

Chu ( ) by Wang Hsien-ch'ien. This saying appears to have 

been a common one of the day. It occurs both in the Hwai—nan 
Tzu and the Wen-Tzu . 

24. The Book of Songs III.ii.V.1. £f. Legge, Classics IV, 
p.481. The wording is Legge's. 

25. Analects XIII.12. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.276; and 
Waley, p.174. The wording is Waley's. 

26. Analects III.25. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.164; and Waley, 
p.101. The wording is mine. This and the following quote 
(note 24.) make up the complete section. 

27. Both are mentioned in the Mencius 4A.13 while the former 
is mentioned in the Analects XVIII.8 (not to be confused with 
the minister of King Shun mentioned in the Book of History II 
i.V.23.) 
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28. All three are mentioned in the Book of History XVI.12 while 
whe third is mentioned briefly in the Mencius 7A.38.3. 

29. See note 21 above. 

30. Analects VII.35. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.207; and 
Waley, p.131. The wording is Waley's. 

31. Reference is made to this man in Analects IX.2, cf^. Legge, 
Classics I, p.216, but not in the context that is used here. 

Tung Chung-shu is obviously referring to an anecdote which is 
now lost to us. —— 

32. The commentary suggests that at this point the t 1 ien of 
t'ien-hsia ( 7? I ) should be deleted. If this is done the 
phrase would read: "... taught to inferiors." 

33. For a more exact rendition of this term see Swan, N.L., 
trans., ( Food and Money in Ancient China , (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950), p.372. 

34. Analects II.3. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.146; and Waley, 
p.88. The wording is Waley's. 

35. For a discussion of Yeh Lang (fe. fej 3 ) and K'ang Chtl U% Ji ) 
see Part II, Chapter I, p.4. 

36. This passage occurs in the "Tseng-tzu Chih T'ung" ("^ 3- 

) chapter of the. Ta Tai Li Chi , with slight variation in 
wording which leave the meaning unchanged. The translation 
is mine. 

37. From the Hshn-tzu , Ch.23, "Man's Nature is Evil" cf. 

Watson, B., trans., Hshn-tzu , p.163. 

38. The Book of Songs II.vi.IV.5. cf. Legge, Classics IV, 
p.366. The wording is Waley's. Wu-ti’s reference omits the 
third and fourth lines of a six-line stanza which is other¬ 
wise intact. 

39. Analects XX.3. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.343; and Waley, 
p.226-7. The wording is Waley's. 

40. They are the oxen, the sheep, horses, pigs, dogs and 
fowl. 

41. The Classic of Filial Piety , from the chapter, "The 
Governing of the Sage". The translation is mine. 

42. Analects XX.3. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.354; and Waley, 
p.233. The wording is Waley's. 


43. The Book of Songs III.i.II.3. cf_. Legge, Classics IV 
p.433. The wording is Legge*s. 
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44. Analects XV.4. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.295; and Waley, 

p.193. The wording is Waley's. ~~ 

45. Analects 11.23. cf. Legge, Classics I, p.153; and Waley, 
p.93. The wording is Waley's. 

46. The text here gives the alternate designation for Shun, 

V(1 <yi) • 

47. The actual names of the official positions designated by 
the Three Dukes and the Nine Ministers varied with the dynasty. 
They were, in order, the twelve highest ranks in the bureau¬ 
cracy. 

48. Kung-i Tzu ('4^3- ), also known as Hsiu (■<'+), was the 

Prime Minister to Duke Mu (£? ) of Lu who ruled BC 408-375. 

It was under the latter's rule that Lu entirely lost its in¬ 
dependence. An expanded version of this story can be found in 
SC119/3a. 

49. The Book of Songs III.i.II.3. cf. Legge, Classics IV, 
p.433. The wording is Legge 1 s. 

50. The Book of Changes , "Hsieh U? ) Diagram", explanation 
of line three. cf . Wilhelm, R., trans., I Ching , (London: 
Routledge & Keegan Paul Ltd., 1965), p.156. 

51. These were: the Book of Songs , the Book of History , the 
Book of Changes , the Book of Rites , the Book of Music [which 

is now among the los 4 - books) , and the Spring and Autumn Annals . 

52. Liu Fei ( e 4'i ^ ) , whose posthinous name was I ) , was a 
son of Emperor Ching and was first enfeiffed as King of Chian- 
tu ( S3L ) in BC 153. He died at the age of thirty-nine in 

BC 130 (HS14/14b). The kingdom was located in the south of 
the present province of Kiangsu. 

53. Substituting She () for Hsieh ( ) . (Ch'i Chao-nan - 

% 2 ft ). 


54. King Kou Chien of Yheh extinguished Wu BC 473 to become 
the last of the Overlords. cf. Legge, Classics V, p.106. 

55. Hui of Liu-hsia ( + ( 5f T ) was a minister of Lu and appar¬ 
ently a contemporary of Confucius. His actual name was Chan 
Ch'in (JjL ) but all accounts seem to refer to him by his post¬ 
humous name and his place of origin. He is mentioned three times 
in the Analects (XV.13, XVII1.2, and XVII1.8) and once in the 
Mencius (2A.9). He is described as a good man who served bad 
rulers. 

56. The translation has been amended here to read 'side- 
chamber' to accord with the other accounts of these fires in 
HS 6 and 27 

57. These fires occurred in BC 135. The actual text of the 
memorial together with an account of the surrounding events 
is included in the translation of "The Treatise on the Five 
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Elements" below. 

58. Liu Tuan ( i-%) the first King of Chiao-hsi (/)|J ® ) was 
a brother of the King of Chiang-tu (H£ 53/la). He was first 
enfieffed BC 154 and he died childless in BC107. The state 
was in the east of the present province of Shantung. 

59. The Lords of Wei-ch'i $ ) and Wu-an (S ) were Tou 

Ying and T'ien Fen. Both were relatives of imperial 
empresses. 

60. Mou-ling (J% f) was the location of the tumulus of Wu-ti 
and was situated north of but very close to the capital. 

61. I Yin (7 ) was a virtuous minister of King T'ang the 

founder of the Shang Dynasty. Lh Wang (S a ! ) was a virtuous 
minister who aided Kings Wen and Wu of Chou and was eventually 
enfieffed as the Duke of Ch'i. 

62. Kuan Chung (*£. if ) was a minister of the first Overlord, 
Duke Huan (i* ) of Ch'i, while Yan Ying ('^ ) was a noble of 
Ch'i. 

63. Analects XI.8. c_f. Legge, Classics I, p.239; and Waley, 
p.154. The wording is Waley's. 

64. All senior disciples of Confucius. 
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2; "The Treatise on the Five Elements" (HS_ 27) 

It is to be noted that the translations offered below are 
only of the opinions of Tung Chung-shu (and occasionally of Liu 
Hsiang, when his theories are said to have agreed with those of 
Tung). To the extent that we are quoting out of a context which 
almost always included the divergent opinions of Liu Hsiang and 
Liu Hsin, and frequently included those of Ching Fang, the 
impression created will be misleading with respect to the Five 
Elements theories of the Former Han. The object of this phase of 
the research, however, is to expose only the thought of Tung 
Chung-shu. 

Part I.A - The Five Elements 

I Disasters associated with the 'element' wood . 

There is only one disaster listed in this section, but Tung 
Chung-shu's comment (if indeed he made one) is not recorded. 

This one disaster was drawn from the SA . 

II Disasters associated with the'element' fire. 


There are twenty-six disasters listed in this section as 
follows: From EA, thirteen (of which a comment is recorded for 

Tung Chung-shu for eleven); from the Han dynasty prior to the 
death of Tung Chung-shu, six (of which a comment is recorded 
for Tung Chung-shu for one. It is to be noted that this is th€ 
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I.A.II. (cont'd.) 
only Han dynasty disaster on which he comments); and from the 
Han dynasty after the death of Tung Chun-shu, eight. The 
following were commented cn by Tung Chung-shu: 


1. HS27A/4b-5a - "The destruction by fire of the granary of 

the Ancestral Temple." 

Date: BC 698 (Huan 14.4). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that before 
this, four states had mounted a combined attack on Lu and had 
been greatly defeated by her at the Dragon Gate (to the Lu 
Capital).-*- The wounded among the common people were not yet 
healed, and the blame had not yet been apportioned, yet both 
ruler and ministers were indolent. Within, they were lax in 
the conduct of government, while abroad, they insulted the 
four neighbouring (states). They were unable to protect the 
ancestral temples ana complete their (own) life spans. There¬ 
fore Heaven burned the granary of the Ancestral Temple in order 
to warn them." 

Note : 1. The m3 wording leaves the victor of the battle in 

doubt, but SA is clear that it was Lu. She defeated 
the combined forces of Ch'i, Sung, Wei, and Yen in 
the previous year (Huan 13.1). 


2. HS27A/5a~b - "The great fire in Ch'i" 

Date: BC 674 (Chuang 20.2). 

Causation: "The Kung-yang Commentary said 

that the 'great fire' was (in fact) an epidemic. Tung Chung-shu 
thought that the Duchess of Lu had debauched (herself) in Ch'i, 
and that seven of the sisters of (Duke) Huan of Ch'i were 


unmarried. The ruler of the state is the father and mother of 
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I.A.II. (cont'dj . 

the people, while the duchess in the basis of birth and trans¬ 
formation. If the base is harmed, then there is calamity in 
the superstructure. Therefore a disaster from Heaven was the 
result. 

Notes ; 1. It was thought that the reasons for the duchess' 

trip to Ch(i (b) in the previous year (Chuang 19.4) 
were immoral, but neither this nor the spinsterhood of the 
sisters of Duke Huan are mentioned in KYC . It will be noted 
from many of the following cases that the immorality of Duke 
Chuang*s duchess was considered to be more or less continuous 
during his reign. 

3. RS_ 27A/5b-6a - "The destruction by fire of the Western 

Palace." 

Date: BC 640 (Hsi 20.3) 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

Duke Hsi (has arranged to) marry (a woman of Ch'u), but that 
Ch'i sent a wife and forced the duke to have her established 
as duchess. 1 The 'Western Palace' was (in fact) a small apart¬ 
ment where the duchess lived. It was as though (Heaven) were 
saying, 'How can a concubine be in this palace! It is intended 
that she should be done away with.' Because Heaven burned (the 
apartment, the Spring and Autumn Annals ) emphasized it by saying 
that it was the (entire) Western Palace ." 

Notes: 1. Recorded in KYC for BC 652 (hsi 8.4). 


4. HS 27A/6a-b - "The destruction by fire of the Hsftan Pavilion 

in the capital." 

Date: BC 593 (Hstian 16.2). 

Causation: "A 'pavilion' is where musical 

instruments are stored. 'Hshan' {"tl ) was its name. Tung Chung 
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I.A.II. (cont'd.) 

and Liu Hsiang thought that in the fifteenth year (of Duke 
Hstian of Lu, the son of the King of Chou), Wang Cha-tzu (£^l£), 
murdered the Earls of Chao (S ) and Mao (40,^ and the King 
had been unable to punish him. Heaven warned (him with this) 
as though saying, 'If you are unable to carry out the commands 
of government, how can you store (your instruments of) ritual 
and music/'" 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 594 (Hstian 15.5). 

5. HS27A/6b-7a - "The destruction by fire of the New Temple 

(i.e. the temple to the previous duke, Duke 
Hstian) . " 

Date: BC 588 (Ch'eng 3.4),. 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 
Although Duke) Ch'eng (of Lu) was in mourning (for his father), 

his mind was not in mourning, and he repeatedly raised troops for 

battles and invasions.-*- Therefore, Heaven burned his father's 
temple in order to show that he had lost the Way of the son, and 
that he had been unable to serve the ancestral temple." 

Notes : 1. See SA Ch'eng 1.4, 2.3, and 3.1. 

6. HS 27A/8a - "The fire in Sung (in which the widow of the 

previous Duke of Sung, who was the eldest sister 

of the present Duke of Lu, was burned to death) 
Date: BC 543 (Hsiang 30.3). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that Po-chi 

( <6 ) had been in Sung for five years when (her husband) , Di 

KULng (& ) of Sung died."* - 


Po-chi (then) lived in seclusion, pre- 
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I.A.II. (cont'dO 

serving her chasteness for over thirty years, while grieving 
over the calamities with which the state was afflicted. (This) 
stored up the Yin and engendered Yang. Therefore fire caused 
the disaster. 

Notes ; 1. She married in BC 582 (Ch'eng 9.4), and her husband, 

the duke, died in BC 576 (Ch'eng 15.5). 


7. HS27A/8b-9a - "The fire in Ch'en." 

Date: BC 533 (Chao 9.3). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that Hsia 

Cheng-shu ( fit t? ) of Ch' en killed his ruler.^ King Chuang 
(Jii.) of Ch'u made it known that he wished to punish the culprit 
on behalf of Ch'en, but the state of Ch'en closed its gates and 
waited. On his arrival. (King Chuang) extinguished Ch'en. The 
poisonous resentment and deep hatred of the ministers and sons 
of Ch'en was the acme of Yin, and Yang was engendered. There¬ 
fore, (this) brought fire for the disaster." 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 599 (Hshan 10.9). 

2. Occurred BC 598 (Hsftan 11.5). 


8. HS27A/9b-10a - "Fire occurred in Sung, Wei, Ch'en, and Cheng 

Date: BC 524 (Chao 18.2). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought this to 

be a portent that the House of the King was about to fall into 
disorder, and that no one in the world would save it. There¬ 
fore the fires in the four states said that the four directions 
would be lost. Also the rulers of Sung, Wei, Ch'en, and Cheng 
were all dissipating themselves with pleasure and paying no 
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I.A.II. (cont'd.) 

attention to the government of the state. (Their) actions 
were the same as the House of Chou. When the Yang loses its 
regularity, fire disasters occur. This is the reason that the 
fires occurred on the same day." 


9. HS17A/10a - "The burning of the South Gate of the Palace 

and the two side towers." 

Date: BC 508 (Ting 2.4). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that both of these were (caused by) excessive extra¬ 
vagance. Prior to this, the Chi (-sun) (^ 3-1 ) Family had 
expelled Duke Chao (of Lu) , and Duke Chao had died abroad.^ 
When Duke Ting ascended the throne, he was unable to punish 
the Chi(-sun) Family, and (even) used their heterodox theories. 
(Duke Ting) debauched (himself) with the pleasures of women 
and retired Confucius. ^ Heaven warned him as though saying, 

'Do away with the extravagant high (ranking) prominent 
(officials). 1 " 

Notes : 1. Duke Chao fled from Lu in BC 517 (Chao 25.5) , and 

died in exile in BC 510 (Chao 32.6). 

2. See Legge, Classics I, p.73-74. 




10. HS27A/10a - "The burning of the mortuary temples of Huan 

and Hsi." 

Date: BC 492 (Ai 3.3). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that these two temples ought not to have been standing, 
for they were contrary to propriety. It was also because of 
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I. A.II. (cont'd.) 

the Chi(-sun) Family that Duke Ai did not employ Confucius. 
Confucius was in Ch'en when he heard of the fires in Lu. He 
said: 'They famst) be the temples of Huan and Hsi!'^ They 
thought that it was from (Duke) Huan that the Chi(-sun) F amily 
had sprung, and that (Duke) Hsi had (first) employed the Chi- 
(sun) Family as hereditary officials." 

Notes : 1. An almost identical quote is attributed to 

Confucius in TC Ai 3.3. 

II. HS27A/10a-b - "The burning of the Altar of Po (^)." 

Date: BC 491 (Ai 4.8). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu 

Hsiang thought that it was the altar of a lost state .- Thus 
it was a warning. Heaven was warning (them) as though to say, 
'The state will be in danger of becoming lost if you do not 
heed the warning.' The fire disasters of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals which belong to the period of (Dukes) Ting and Ai (were 
caused by) their not employing the Sage (i.e. Confucius), and 
(instead) giving licence to arrogant officials. (They por¬ 
tended) the future loss of the state (because of the rulers') 
great lack of brilliance." 

Note: 1. It was thought to be the altar of the Shang Dynasty. 


12. HS27A/lla-12b - (i) "The burning of the Temple of 

(Emperor) Kao in Liao-tung (^ ^ )." 

(ii> "The burning of the Side-halls of 

the (Funerary) Park of (Emperor) Kao 
Dates: (i) July 9, BC 135 (HS6/3b gives 
Mar.9, BC135) 
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I.A.II. (cont'd.) 


(ii) May 25, BC 135. 

Causation: "Tung-Chung-shu replied saying: 
'The Way of the Spring and Autumn Annals was to use past (events) 
to illimunate the future. For this reason (we take contemporary) 
events and look for similar occurrences among those mentioned 
in the Spring and Autumn Annals . The significance is preserved 
in subtlety and the meaning is explained by connecting ethical 
principles with (historical) events. The mutations of Heaven 
and Earth and the affairs of state can all be seen clearly, 
leaving nothing to doubt. According to the Spring and Autumn 
Annals , in the times of Dukes Ting and Ai, the evil of the Chi 
(-sun) Family was already complete, while the sageness of 
Confucius was just beginning to flourish. To change complete 
evil with flourishing sageness was possible even though the 
Chi-sun (Family) was strong and the ruler of Lu was weak. There¬ 
fore, in the second year of Duke Ting, in the fifth month 
(Ting 2.4) the two wide-towers were burned. (This burning of) 
the ttfo side-towers indicated an usurpation of ritual, and 
Heaven burned them as though to say that the subject who was 
usurping ritual could be done away with. Heaven's meaning was 
that (only) after the proof of guilt was apparent, (could) it 
be announced that they could be done away with. Duke Ting 
paid no heed, and in the third year of Duke Ai, in the fifth 
month, the (ancestral) temples of Dukes Huan and Hsi burned 



















I.A.II. (cont'd.) 


had been done away with. But Duke Ai was still unable to see 
and therefore, in his fourth year, in the six month, the Altar 
of Po burned (Ai 4.8). (The burning of the) two side-towers, 
the Ancestral Temples of Huan and Hsi, and that of the Altar at 
Po (were because) all four ought not to have been standing. 

Heaven burned all of these (structures) which ought not to have 
been standing to proclaim to Lu that it wished it to do away 
with disorderly officials and to employ the Sage (i.e. Confucius). 
The Chi(-sun) Family had lost the Way long before, but prior to 
this. Heaven did not send fire because Lu did not have a virtu¬ 
ous sage-like official. (Duke Chao), even though he wished to 
do away with the Chi-sun (Family) did not have sufficient 
power. (But when we come) to (the time of) Ting and Ai, then 
it was manifested (because) at that time it was possible. If 
it is untimely, it is not manifested. This is.the Way of 
Heaven. 


Now the Ancestral Temple of (Emperor) Kao should not be 
at Liao-tung and the side-temple should not be beside the tumu¬ 
lus in the (Mortuary) Garden of (Emperor) Kao. In (strict) 
accordance with ritual, they should not be standing. (There¬ 
fore these cases) are the same as those in Lu. (The fact) that 
they should not have been standing (has existed) for a long time, 
but they were not burned by Heaven until Your Majesty's time, 
because it is (only) now that it is timely. Formerly the Ch'ir 
inherited the vileness which had caused the fall of Chou and 
did not change it. (Subsequently) the Han inherited the vile- 
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I.A.II. (cont'd.) 

nessness which had caused the fall of Ch'in and did not 
change it. To inherit the effects of this vileness after it 
has been twice continued is to receive a double accumulation, 
and the difficulties in controlling it will be extreme. Now 
among your brothers, relatives by marriage, and (more distant) 
relatives (of the same surname), there are a great many who 
are arrogant, extravagant, and licentious. These are times 
which can be termed extremely difficult. Your Majesty is now 
(ruling) in a period which comes after this great vileness, 
and he has also encountered (other) great difficulties. I am 
(most) concerned about this. Therefore, Heaven sent fire as 
though to say to Your Majesty, "Since there is vileness and 
great difficulty in the present age, you will be unable to rule 
unless there is the justice of the Great Peace. Look for those 
among the feudal lords who are related to you by blood or 
marriage whose departure from what is right is most extreme, 
and repress and execute them. It is as possible (for you to 
do so) as it was for Me to burn the (Mortuary) Temple to 
(Emperor) Kao at Liao-tung. Look for those among the officials 
of the central bureaus of the state in both low positions and 
high whose (behaviour) is improper, and repress and execute 
them. It is as possible (for you to do so) as it was for Me 
to burn the side-temple in the (Mortuary) Garden to (Emperor) 
Kao." If the transgressor is external, even though he be as 
noble as the (Mortuary) Temple to (Emperor) Kao, he (can) still 
be destroyed. Is this not the feudal lords? If the trans¬ 
gressor is internal, even though he is as noble as the side- 
temple in the (Mortuary) Garden to (Emperor) Kao, he (can) stil 
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I.A.II. (cont'd.) 

be destroyed. Is this not the senior officials? This is 
Heaven's meaning. If the guilt is external, then Heaven 
burns (something) external, and if the guilt is internal, then 
Heaven burns (something) internal. If the burning is severe, 
then the guilt is severe, but if the burning is light, then the 
guilt is light. This is the way that you receive Heaven's 
meaning.’ 


Prior to this, King An (“r’) of Huai-nan ( \?) ) had come 

to court, and spoken of rebellion with the grand Commandant, 

T'ien Fen (CE? 'tr ) , who was the maternal uncle of the emperor 
and the Marquis of Wu-an (^ '•? ) . After this, King Y(1 ( t ) of 
Chiao-hsi (/9|! 25), King Ching-su ( ) of Chao (M) i and 

King Hsien (^ ) of Ch'ang-shan ('^ di ) all committed crimes on 
numerous occasions. Some even murdered whole families and poi¬ 
soned their prime-ministers. The Kings of Huai-nan and Heng- 
shan (Z£,j oj ) , subsequently plotted revolt. The Kings of Chiao- 
tung (H ^ f. ) and Chiang-tu (n %j 7 ) both knew of these plans and 
secretly laid by arms, wishing (thereby) to take part. In the 
sixth year of Y(lan-shuo ( £ ) (BC 117), it came to light and 

they admitted their guilt. At the time T'ien Fen was already 
dead and could not be executed. The Emperor, thinking of (Tung) 
Chung-shu's previous words, sent his disciple, Lti Pu-shu ( § f tt ) 
to carry a halberd (i.e. imperial insignia), and investigate the 
cause of Huai-nan. In accordance with the meaning of the Sprir 
and Autumn Annals , the sole judge on location had no (need to) 
memorialize (for approval). When he returned, he submitted a 
report which the Emperor approved in its entirety." 
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I.A.II. (cont'd.) 

III. Disasters associated with the 'element' earth . 

There is only one disaster listed in this section, and a 
comment is recorded on it for Tung Shun-shu. 

1. HS27A/17a - "The great want of wheat and rice." 

Date: BC 666 (Chuang 28.6) 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that the 

debauched and disorderly conduct of Ai-chiang (v ) , the 

Duchess (of Lu), had disordered the Yin aura.^ Therefore 

2 

there was a great flood. " • - • 

Notes : 1. See note 1 to I.A.II.2 above. 

2. Because Tung thought that this was a water disaster, 
it should probably be considered as part if I.A.V. 
below. 

IV Disasters associated with the 'element' metal . 

There are two disasters listed in this section, but 

neither are commented on by Tung Chung-shu. 

V Disasters associated with the 'element' water . 

There are eleven disasters listed in this section as 

follows: from SA, seven (for all of which are recorded comment 

by Tung); from the Han dynasty prior to Tung's death, two (for 
none of which are recorded a comment by Tung); and from the 
Han dynasty after Tung's death, two. The following are commented 
upon by Tung Chung-shu: 
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I.A.V. (cont'd.) 

thought that (Duke) Huan fc>f Lu) had assassinated his elder 

brother, Duke Yin."*" The people and ministers (of Lu)loved 

(Duke) Yin and had disrespect for (Duke) Huan. Later (Hua-fu) 

Tu (| V | ) of Sung assassinated his ruler. ^ The feudal 

lords met and were about to punish him, but Duke Huan (of 

4 

Lu) accepted Sung's bribe and returned. (Later Duke Huan 
of Lu) also went back on (his agreement with) Sung. Because of 
(all this), the feudal lords invaded Lu.^ Thus (Duke) Huan 
engaged in warfare, and arouse emnity. Corpses were strewn 
and blood flowed, and the common people became increasingly 
resentful. Therefore, in the thirteenth year (of Duke Huan of 
Lu) there was another great flood. 

Notes ; 1. Occurred BC 712 (Yin 11.4). 

2 . Occurred BC 710 (Huan 2.1). 

3. Occurred BC 710 (Huan 2.4). 

4. Occurred BC 710 (Huan) 2.5,6). 

5. In the autumn of BC 700 (Huan 12.3) Duke Huan 
of Lu entered into a covenant with Sung and Yen, 
but he abrogated it four monthslater (Huan 12.9) 
by joining with Cheng in an attack on Sung. In 
the spring of the following year (Huan 13.1), the 
armies of Lu, Chi ) and Cheng, badly defeated 
the invading forces of Ch'i, Sung, Wei and Yen. 

6. Occurred BC 699 (Huan 1313) 


2. HS27A/20a - "The great flood that caused there to be no 

growth of wheat in the bud." 

Date: BC 687 (Chuang 7.4). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that (Duke) Chuang's mother, Wen-chiang ('**?■ ) had 
committed adultery with Duke Hsiang (%,) of Ch'i, and that 
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I.A.V. (cont'd.) 

together they had murdered (his father), Duke Huan. (Duke) 
Chuang forgot to revenge his father's (death), and again 
married a woman of Ch'i. When she had not yet entered (Lu), 

he first committed lewdness with her. In one year, when he 

/ - 

again went out, he met her on the way and they were disorderly. 

(The flood) was a response to the disrespect in which ministers 
and inferiors held him." 

Notes ; 1. His death is recorded in BC 694 (Huan 13.2), but 

the circumstances are not related until the 
following year (KYC Chuang 1.2). 

3. HS27A/20a-b - "The great flood in Sung." 

Date: BC 683 (Chuang 11.3). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

at that time, Lu and Sung had battled on successive years at 

Ch'eng-ch'iu JE ), and at Tzu (^j 7 ).^ The common people 

were unhappy and resentful, and the Yin aura flourished. 

Therefore there was a flood in each of the two states." 

Note : 1. In BC 684 (Chuang 10.5), and BC 683 (Chuang 11.2), 
respectively. Both locations were in Lu. 

4. HS27A/20b~21a - "The great flood." 
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I.A.V. (cont'd.) 

Notes : 1. See also I.A.II.2, and I.A.III.l. above. 

5. HS27A,/21a - "The great flood and famine." 

Date: BC 599 (Hstian 10.16, and 10.20). 
Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that at 
that time, (Lu) had made successive attacks on Cnu (4f) and 
captured cities.^- There was also retaliation and ties of 
military rivalry. (Therefore) the common people became 
unhappy and resentful." 

Notes : 1. Lu had taken the Cnu cities of Ken-mou ( -r ), 
in the previous year (Hstian 9.5), and Lei (?§.), 
earlier in the same year (Hstian 10.15). 

6. HS27A/21a - "The great flood." 

Date: BC 586 (Ch'eng 5.5). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that at that time, (Duke Ch'eng) was young and weak,^ 

and that government was with the nobles. Prior to this he had 

2 

twice used armies in one year, and the following year he had 
again walled Ytln (i£), thereby strengthening a private family.^ 
Chung-sun Mieh (<4-£^ % ) and Shu-sun Ch'iao-ju (^W^ ) 

held unauthorized meetings with Sung and Chin. 4 (Therefore), 
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I.A.V. (cont'd.) 

the Cni-sun Family which, together with the two 
tamilies whose leaders are mentioned below, formed 
the hegemony which was in the process of usurping 
power in Lu. All three sprang from Duke Huan of 
Lu, and they are often referred to as the Three 
Huan Families. 

4. Occurred BC 586 (Ch’eng 5.2 and 5.3, respectively). 


7. HS27A/2la-b - "The great flood." 

Date: BC 549 (Hsiang 24.6). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that one 

year before this, Ch'i invaded Chin, and that (Duke) Hsiang had 
sent a noble to lead an army to the relief of Chin.^ Later, 
(the army) also invaded Ch'i. (Lu) was a state which was 
small and militarily weak, and whose numerous enemies were 
powerful and large. The common people became sorrowful and 
resentful, and the Yin aura flourished." 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 550 (Hsiang 23.8 and 23.9), respec¬ 

tively) . 

2. Occurred earlier in BC 549 (Hsiang 24.2). 
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Part I.B - The Five Affairs 

I - Disasters associated with the affair, "Appearance not 
being respectful." 

There are thirty disasters listed in this section, only 
three of which are commented on by Tung Chung-shu: 

1. HS27Ba/14a - "In the first month, mice ate the horns of 

the bull for the Suburban Sacrifice. It 
was changed, and the bull divined on, but 
again- they ate its horns." 

Date: BC 584 (Ch'eng 7.1,2). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that in 

all'*’ (cases where) mice ate the bull for the Suburban Sacrifice, 
there had been inattentiveness in the rearing of the sacrific¬ 
ial beast." 

Notes : 1. Following this entry, HS lists the entries in SA 

for BC 495 (Ting 15.2), and BC 494 (Ai 1.3), which 
record other similar incidents, to which Tung 
Chung-shu's comments apply equally. 

II - Disasters associated with the affair, "Words not being 
harmonious." 

There are fifty-seven disasters listed in this section. 


only two of which are commented on by Tung Chung-shu: 
1* HS 27Ba/21a-b - "The great drought." 













I.B.II. (cont'd.) 


the feudal lords were obeying Ch'u. (Duke) Hsi (of Lu) had 
been especially pleasing to Ch'u. Ch'u came to offer the 
spoils of war (from Sung), and released the hostage of Sung. 
Abroad, (Lu) relied on the strength of Ch'u, (thus) 'drying 
the Yang'^ and losing the masses. In addition, (Lu) built 
the Southern Gate,^ causing the people hardship by levies 
of forced labour. All (cases of )"Grand Sacrifice for rain", 
"drought", and "no rain", have approximately the same explana¬ 
tion. 5 " 

Notes ; 1. He died BC 643 (Hsi 17.5). 

2. These events occurred after the drought was re- 
.. corded in BC 639. The Viscount of Ch'u had 

captured the Duke of Sung at a general meeting 
of the feudal lords, hoping thereby to exact 
the capitulation of his state (Hsi 21.4). 

Although the capital of Sung did not fall, Ch'u 
must have gained rich spoils, for they were soon 
shared with Lu (Hsi 21.6). Later in the same 
year, the Duke of Sung was released (Hsi 21.8). 

3. K 1 ang-yang (?% ). This compound is used 
throughout the section on drought as a causative 
explanation. Although the literal meaning is 
rendered here, it is likely that the figurative 
meaning (i.e. "A drying up of the kindness of 
the ruler") is also intended. 

4. Occurred the previous year (Hsi 20.1). 

5. HS. subsequently lists a further "great drought " g 
eight instances on which there was a "grand 
sacrifice for rain", and six occasions when there 
was "no rain". Pan Ku has stated that Tung's 
causative explanations were roughly the same, but 
since he does not cite Tung in any of these, we' 
cannot be sure that the historical events taken 

as causal were his. For this reason they have not 
been included in this survey. 


2. HS27Ba/26b-27a - "Many deer (mi)". 
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I.B.IIo (con'td.) 

Date: BC 677 (Chuang 17.4). 

Causation: "Lu Hsiang thought that the colour 

of the deer was green, and that this was a green omen. 'Deer' 

( mi ) is similar to 'delude' ( mi -}*)• It was because the 
female (of this species of) animal had been licentious. At 
this time, Duke Chuang (of Lu) was about to marry the lewd woman 
of Ch'i. This omen appeared beforehand as though Heaven were 
issuing a warning saying, 'Do not take the woman of Ch'i. She 
will be licentious and delude the state.' (Duke) Chuang paid 
no attention, and subsequently, he married her. When the 
duchess had already entered (the state), she committed adul¬ 
tery with two (of her husband's) younger brothers.'*' In the 

9 3 

end, all were killed/" and the state altars were almost lost. 


Tung Shung-shu's analysis was approximately the same." 

Notes : 1. KYC Chuang 27.3 says that she committed adultery 

with Prince Ch'ing-fu (}£ 'x ) and Prince Shu-ya 
( ^ J ), who were both younger brothers of Duke 
Chuang. 

2. Prince Shu-ya was killed in BC 662 (Chuang 32.3), 
while in BC 659 Prince Ch'ing-fu committed sui¬ 
cide (Hsi 1.9), and the duchess was executed by 
Ch'i (Hsi 1.5). 

3. After the death of Duke Chuang in BC 662 (Chuang 32.4), 
Lu fell into virtual anarchy. The Crown prince was 
assassinated immediately after his father's death 
(Chuang 32.5). The succeeding ruler, Duke Min, was 
assassinated in BC 660 (Min 2.3), in the second 

year of his reign, and order was only restored on 
the intercession of Ch'i (Min 2.6). 


Disasters associated with, "Vision not being clear". 
There are twenty-five disasters listed in this section. 
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I.B.III (cont'd.) 

only six of which are commented on by Tung Chung-shu: 

1. HS27Bb/2b - "No ice". 

Date: BC 698 (Huan 14.2). (Note: HS gives 
BC 697 (Huan 15) as the date, but all three commentaries to 
SA give the date as amended above.) 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought it a por¬ 
tent that the Duchess (of Lu) had not been correct,1 causing 
the Yin to lose its regularity." 

Notes : 1. There is no specific reference here to SA or KYC , 

but the duchess is supposed to have conducted an 
incestuous and adulterous affair with her brother, 
the Duke of Ch'i (see TC Huan 18.1). Oblique 
reference is made to it in KYC Huan 18.1. Event¬ 
ually, this was the cause of the Duke’s death in 
BC 694 (recorded Huan 18.2, explained, KYC Chuang 
1 . 2 ). 

2. HS27Bb/2b - "No ice." 

Date: BC 590 (Ch'eng 1.3). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that the 
burial of Duke Hstian (of Lu) had just occurred,-*- but that 
ruler and ministers were without mourning (in their) hearts. 
Thus they 'dried the Yang 1 ^ and made the Ch'iu-chia ( JE ) 

O 

(ordinance). " 


Notes: 1. 


Recorded immediately before the "no ice" 
entry (Ch'eng 1.2). 

See I.B.II.1.ff.3. above. 

Recorded immediately after the "no ice" entry 
(Ch'eng 1.4). It was a law directing the manu¬ 
facture of armour on a per capita basis. (See 
Legge, Classics V. p.337). 



2 . 

3. 





















I.B.IIi (cont'd.) 


3. HS 27Bb/2b-3b - "No ice." 

Date: BC 545 (Hsiang 28.1). 

Causation: "Liu Hsiang thought that prior 

to this, the Duke (of Lu) had created the three armies,^ and 

• 2 
had the intent to use arms to invade and do violence. At 

this, the neighbouring states became angry, and attacked (Lu's) 

three broders. Because of military defeat (which lasted over a 

period) exceeding ten years, there was famine, the common 

people became resentful of authority, and the minds of the 

ministers and subordinates drew apart. The Duke of Lu was 

fearful but lax, and he did not dare to carry out punishments.^ 

The actions of Ch'u were uncivilized, (yet) it was the Duke (of 

£ 

Lu's) intention to follow Ch'u. He did not understand the 


responses to good and evil. Tung Chung-shu's analysis was 


approximately the same." 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 562 (Hsiang 11.1). 

2. In the two succeeding years, Lu invaded Ytln (aI* ) 
(Hsiang 12.2), and captured Shih ("if ) (Hsiang 
13.2). Although the Duke is blamed for these 
actions here, it is likely, as Yen Shih-ku points 
out, that they were carried out under the orders 

of the hereditary ministers (the Three Huan Familie 
who were beginning to usurp power in Lu. 

3. The borders of Lu were attacked in BC 561 (eastern) 
(Hsiang 12.1), BC 559 (eastern) (Hsiang 14.5), BC 
558 (northern) (Hsiang 15.4), BC 557 (northern) 
(Hsiang 16.8), BC 556 (northern, twice, and souther 
(Hsiang 17.4,5,8), and BC 555 (northern) (Hsiang 1£ 

4. Possibly caused by the droughts of BC 557 (Hsiang 
16.9), and BC 556 (Hsiang 17.3). 

5. Probably a reference to the duke's inability to dee 
with the Three Huan Families. 


s) , 
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I.B.IIi (cont'd.) 

6. At the end of the year of this "no ice" entry, 

the Duke of Lu paid a state visit to Ch'u (Hsiang 28.7). 

4. HS27Bb/3b-4a - "A fall of frost did not kill the grass." 

Date: BC 627 (Hsi 33.1). 

Causation: "Liu Hsiang thought that the 
present tenth month was the twelfth month of the Chou (Dynasty). 

In the Book of Changes , five is the position, and the position 
of the ruler. In the ninth month, the Yin aura arrives. When 
five connects to the position of Heaven, its diagram is Po (£>J ) . 

The ten thousand things are caused to split ( po -|'j) and fall, 
and the great killing begins. (This) shows that the Yin follows 
the orders of the Yang, and that the ministers receive the orders 
of the ruler, and ther> kill. Now, in the tenth month there was 
a fall of frost, but it was unable to kill the grass. This was 
a response to the ruler's punishments not being carried out, and 
to tardiness (in government). At this time Prince Sui (ii) was 
usurping (political) power, and the Three Huan (Families) ^ 
first became hereditary officials. Heaven warned as though to 
say, 'From now on, all will create disorder.' Duke Wen paid no 
attention, and later (Prince) Sui murdered Prince Tzu-ch'ih 
(S-^)^ and the Three (Huan) Families expelled Duke Chao.^ 
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I.B.III (cont'd.) 


2. Death recorded Wen 18.6 (BC 608); blame re¬ 
corded KYC Ch'eng 15.2. 

3. Duke Chao fled from Lu in BC 517 (Chao 25.5). 


5. HS27Bb/5b-6a - "In the twelfth month, ... plum trees bore fruit. 

Date: BC 627 (Hsi 33.12). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that (this) 
bearing of fruit by the plum trees (indicated that) the ministers 
and subordinates were (too) powerful." 


6. HS27Bb/7b - "In the summer, ... grackles came and nested 
in trees." 

Date: BC 517 (Chao 25.3). 

Causation: "Liu Hsiang thought that when there 

were Fei (H) insects or Yd (^) insects (the Spring and Autumn 
Annals ) does not say that they came. 1 They are created by auras, 
and are what are called anomalites ( sheng -a ). For the grackles, 
it says that they came. They were brought by the auras, and are 
what are called portents ( hsiang -+3 1 ) . Grackles are a wild bird 
from barbarian (lands), and (normally) they nest in holes. (Now) 
when they came to the central states, they did not nest in holes, 
hut (rather) nested in trees. (Thus) the Yin occupied the 
position of the Yang. It portended that the Chi (-sun) Family 
was about to expel Duke Chao and that he would leave the palac 
and live abroad in the wilderness. When grackles have white 
feathers, it is a portent of drought. When they live in holes 
and love water, the colour is black, and is a response to the 
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I.Belli (cont'd.) 

ruler being hasty. Heaven was warning as though to say, 'You 
have already lost the masses, and you may not be hasty and 
violent. If you are hasty and violent, the Yin will restrain 
the regularity of the Yang, and thereby expel you. You will 
leave the palaces and live abroad in the wilderness. ' (Duke) 
Chao paid no attention, and raising arms, he beseigned the Chi 

(-sun) family. He was defeated by the Chi (-sun) family, and he 

2 ‘ . . 
fled to Ch'i. Subsequently, he died m the wilderness. Tung 

Chung-shu's analysis was approximately the same." 

Notes ; 1. Fei insects occurred in BC 665 (Chuang 29.2) 


while Yd insects occurred in BC 676 (Chuang 18.3). 
The latter are now supposed to have been a kind of 
mythical water monster, but Legge argues persua¬ 
sively that they were some sort of water-borne 
insect with a poisonous sting. (See Legge, Classics 
V,p.97). 

2. Immediately after the recording of the grackle por¬ 
tent in BC 517, SA records two grand sacrifices for 
rain. KYC thought that the second was not genuine, 
but rather a pretext by which the duke could raise 
the masses in order to expel the Chi-sun family 
( KYC Chao 25.4). This attempt was a failure and the 
duke fled into exile (Chao 25.5), where he died in 
BC 510 (Chao 32.6). 


TV. - Disasters associated with the affair, "Hearing not 
being acute." 

There are forty-seven disasters listed in this section, 
eight of which are commented on by Tung Chung-shu: 


1. HS27Bb/12b - "It snowed." 


Date: BC 704 (Huan 8.5). 


Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought this an 
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1. B.Iv* (cont'd.) 

omen that the Duchess (of Lu) would be irresponsible and 
licentious,1 and that the Yin aura would flourish." 

Notes : 1. See I.B.IIIol. above. 

2. HS27Bb/l2b-13a - "A great fall of snow." 

Date: BC 650 (Hsi 10.7). 

Causation: "The Classic of (the Spring 

and Autumn Annals associated with) the Kung-yang (Commentary ) 
says: 'A great fall of hail.' Tung Chung-shu thought that 

the Duke (of Lu) had been coerced by Duke Huan of Ch'i to estab¬ 
lish a concubine as duchess.^- (Subsequently) he did not dare 
to enter the harem. Therefore, in the hail, and omen of over¬ 
specialization was made manifest. In all cases were (the Yin) 
exerts coersion, it is to say that there has been over-specializa¬ 
tion in the conduct of government." 

Notes: 1. See I„A.II.3 above. 


3. HS27Bb/13a - "A great fall of snow." 

Date: BC 538 (Chao 4.1). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

Chi-sun Shu ( \ ) was responsible for government,'*' and 


that the Yin aura was flourishing." 




Notes : 1. As leader of the most powerful of the Three Huan 
families, he held the reins of power in Lu from 
as early as BC 567 (Hsiang 6.7), when he is first 
mentioned in SA, until his death in BC 535 
(Chao 7.7). 


4. HS27Bb/14a-b - "In the tenth month. Hoar-frost fell 
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I.B.IV. (cont'd.) 
killing the pulse." 

Date: BC 509 (Ting 1.8). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that pulse 

was the strongest of grains, and that Heaven was warning as 
though to say: 'Let punishment be made of the strongest mini¬ 
ster. ' In saying 'pulse' (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) was 
subtly indicating the punishment of the Chi (-sun) family." 


5. HS27Bb/17b-18a - "In autumn, ... locusts." 

Date: BC 707 (Huan 5.8). 

Causation: "Liu Hsiang thought that 
scourges of insects belonged to 'words not being correct. 1 ^ 

In these years (of his reign), the Duke (of Lu) had received 
embassies of two states (which resulted in his) acceptance of 


a tripod, ^ and the exchange of cities.^ He had (also) exacted 
corvee labour to raise a wall.^ The theories of Tung Chung-shu 


were generally followed in all 


(cases of) locusts.5" 


Notes : 1. 

2 . 


3. 


The previous section, I.B.III. 

In BC 710 (Huan 2.5), Duke Huan accepted the Tripod 
of Kao (* p ) from Sung as a bribe to refrain from 
interference in Sung's internal affairs (which were 
highly unstable because of the recent assassination 
of its ruler.) 

In BC 711 (Huan 1.4), Duke Huan exchanged Hsd-t'ien 
( ‘t't ® ) for Cheng's holdings near T'ai-shan (3r ^ ) 

The former was the residence of Lu near the Chou 
capital which its ruler occurpied when attending th 
court of the king. The latter was again the resi¬ 
dence of the ruler of Cheng while attending the kin 
in his sacrifices on T'ai-shan. The feudal rule 
which was broken here, was that territory had 
changed hands without the permission of the king. 
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IoB.lv. (cont'd.) 

4. Chu-ch'iu ( JL) was walled just prior to the 
plague of locusts. (Huan 5.5). 

5. Below HS lists all of the nine remaining plagues 
of locusts in SA, but gives Tung's interpretations 
for none 

6. HS27Bb/18a - "There were Fei (^) insects." 

Date: BC 665 (Chuang 29.3). 

Causation: "Liu Hsiang thought that the 

colour of the Fei insects was green, that they were a green 
omen, and that they were not of the central states. At the 
height of summer in Southern Yd eh, when men and women were 
together in the wilds (the Fei insects) were engendered by 
this licentious custom, and were foul and evil insects. At 
this time, Duke Chuang (of Lu) had taken a licentious woman 
of Ch'i as duchess. After she entered (lu) she debauched her¬ 
self with (the duke's) two younger brothers. Therefore the 
Fei insects arrived. Heaven was warning, as though to say, 
'Execute her, and in future, there will be no foul evil pro¬ 
claimed to the four directions.' (Duke) Chuang paid no 
attention, and afterwards, the duchess and the (duke’s) two 
younger brothers created disorder. In the end, all (three) 
suffered for their crimes.^ Tung Chung-shu's analysis was 
approximately the same." 
















I.B.IV. (cont'd.) 


7. HS27Bb/18b - "It rained insects in Sung." 

Date: BC 624 (Wen 3.5). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

(the Dukes of) Sung had married within (the state) for three 
generations,^" and that the nobles (of Sung) became irrespon¬ 
sible and unrestrained, killing the livestock immoderately. 
Therefore the insects died before they arrived." 

Notes : 1. This is to say that they had married the daughters 

of the noble houses of Sung rather than the 
daughters of the foreign feudal lords. 

2. Following the interpretation of the KYC as to why 
they fell. 


8. HS 27Bb/l9b-20a - "In winter, Ydan ('$.%. ) insects." 

Date: BC 594 (Hsdan 15.9). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that the Ydan insects were (what) Ming (£? ) insects^ 
(were called when) first born. It was also said that they were 
(what) locusts (were called when) first born. At this time the 
people (of Lu) were grieved that (their) superiors employed 
them at corvee labour while the public fields were neglected. 

At this time (Duke) Hsdan introduced taxation by acre. In 
taxation by acre, the best was selected from the acreage of 
the people's fields, and taxed at one in ten. (In this the 
duke) was disordering the system of the former kings and (he 


did it) in order to lust after profit. -3 Therefore the response : 
to this was the Ydan insects, which belong to (the category). 
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I.B.IV. (cont'd.) 
plagues of caterpillars." 

Notes : 1. A kind of destructive caterpillar. 

2. This occurred just before the plague of insects 
(Hstlan 15.8). 

3. The general reference here is to the well-field 
system in which the produce of every tenth acre 
belonged to the ruler. Here an additional one- 
tenth of the produce was being taxed (See Legge, 
Classics V, p.329). 


V - Disasters associated with the affair, "Thought not 
being comprehensive." 

There are twenty-nine disasters listed in this section, 
only five of which are commented on by Tung Chung-shu: 

1. HS27Ca/4a - "In autumn, ... Ming insects." 

Date: BC 718 (Yin 5.7). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu artd Liu Hsiang 

thought that at (this) time, the Duke (of Lu) observed the 
fishing at T'ang (1£ )*, and that (the insects) were a response 
to his lusting after profit." 

Notes : 1. Occurred earlier in the same year (Yin 5.1). 

2. HS27Ca/4a - "In autumn, ... Mirg insects. " 

Date: BC 688 (Chuang) 6.4). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that prior to this, the Marquis Shuo (*7) ) of Wei had 
fled to Ch'i.^ When the Marquis of Ch*i met the feudal lords 
to restore Marquis Shuo, (the latter) gave bribes to the feudc 
lords. The men of Ch'i returned the treasure of Wei (to Lu) ar 
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I.B„V. (cont'd.) 

Lu accepted it. (The Ming insects) were a response to lusting 
after profit." 

Notes : 1. He fled in BC 696 (Huan 16.5), when the King of 

Chou had him replaced as ruler. 

2. The forces of Lu, Ch'i, Sung, Ch'en, and Ts'ai 
met in the winter of BC 689 (Chuang 5.4), for an 
attack on Wei. 

3. Before the incidence of Ming insects, the Marquis 
of Wei was restored (Chuang 6.2), while it was 
after the incidence that the treasure of Wei was 
returned to Lu by Ch'i (Chuang 6.5). 


3. HS27Ca/4b - "The bull for the Suburban sacrifice injured 

its mouth. It was changed and divined upon, 
but the (next) bull died." 

Date: BC 606 (Hsflan 6.1,2). 

Causation: "Liu Hsiang thought this a ’bull 

disaster. 1 At this time Duke Hsdan had (already) plotted 
together with Prince Sui (3^) to kill Tzu-ch'ih ( 1 ft ) and to 

establish (himself as ruler).^ (The duke) also married while 

. 2 ... 
in mourning. There was stupidity and confusion, and the dis¬ 
order erupted in the bull's mouth. Luckily (the duke) had 
Chi Wen-tzu ( f x 5- )^ who was able to help him avoid calam¬ 
ity. Heaven still hated him, and while he lived, did not 

4 

receive his sacrifices, and when he was dead, burned his 
5 

temple. Tung Chung-shu's analysis was approximately the same, 


1. Occurred after the burial of Duke Wen in BC 609 
(Wen 18.6) . 

2. Occurred in BC 608 (Hsflan 1.2,3), the first year 
of his reign. 

3. The leader of the Chi-sun clan. 
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I.B.V. (cont'd.) 

4. The death of the sacrificial bull being a case 
in point. 

5. Duke Hsdan's mortuary temple burned down in 
BC 588 (Ch'eng 3.4). 

4. HS27Ca/9a-b - "The landslide on Sha Hill (^ )." 

Date: BC 646 (Hsi 14.3). 

Causation: " The Ku-liang Commentary says: 

'A wooded hill is called a lu_ {% ). Sha was its name. 

Liu Hsiang thought this an omen that ministers and inferiors 
would rebel, that there would be dispersal and death, and that 
superiors would not be served. Prior to this, (Duke) Huan of 
Ch'i was exercising the Way of the overlord in assembling the 
feudal lords and serving the House of Chou. When Kuan Chung 
( ^'<’+ ) was already dead, 2 (Duke) Huan 1 s virtue decline day 
by day, and Heaven was warning, as though to say, 'The Way of 
the overlord will be abolished, the feudal lords will disperse 
and die, government will come to the nobles, the mandate will 
be seized by senior officials, and ministers and inferiors will 
not serve superiors.' Duke Huan paid no attention, and the Son 
of Heaven was obscured. When (Duke) Huan of Ch'i died,^ the 
world scattered and followed Ch'u. Wang Cha-tzu murdered two 
nobles,^ and Chin defeated the army of the Son of Heaven.^ No 
one was able to invade and punish them, and from this (time on 
there was decline. The Kung-yang (Commentary) thought that Sh. 
Hill was a city on the (Yellow) River. The theories of Tung 
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I.B.V. (cont'd.) 

Chung-shu were approximately the same (as Liu Hsiang's)." 

Notes : 1. KLC Hsi 14.3. The present rescention has shan () 

for ch 1 i (t ) . 

2. Duke Huan's Prime Minister and the chief architect 
of Ch'i's political and economic pre-eminence, who 
died BC 645. 

3. BC 643 (Hsi 17.5). 

4. The eldest son of a concubine of the King of Chou, 
Wang Cha-tzu, murdered the Earl of Chao (S ) and 
the Earl of Mao (C ) (both Chou nobles), in BC 
594 (Hstian 15.4) . 

5. The king's army was defeated by Chin at Mao-jung 
( % H ) in BC 590 (Ch'eng 1.6). 

5. HS27Ca/9b-10a - "The landslide on Liang (% ) Mountain." 

Date: BC 586 (Ch'eng 5.4). 

Causation: "The Ku-liang Commentary says 

that it blocked the (Yellow) Riversso that it did not flow for 
three days. After the ruler of Chin led a host of officials to 
cry to it, it flowed. 1 Liu Hsiang thought that the mountain 
was the Yang, (representing) the ruler, and that the (Yellow) 
River was the Yin, (representing) the people. Heaven was 
warning, as though to say, 'The Way of the ruler (of Chin) will 
collapse, inferiors will become disorderly, and the common 
people will lose their places.' That they cried, and afterwards 
(the river) flowed, was a portent of death. (Because) Liang 
Mountain was a place in Chin, it would begin in Chin and reach 
the (entire) world. Later (the ruler of) Chin executed three 
high ministers, and because of this, Duke |Li 0% ) (of Chin 
himself) was assassinated. At the meeting of Ch'ou-liang 
(1% ! '£ ) the nobles of the world seized the governing of (their 
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I.B.V. (cont'd.) 

states.-^ After this. Sun (Lin-fu) ( '/ ) and Ning (Chih) 

(i$ 5& ) (of Wei) drove out (Duke) Hsien (J%7-) of Wei,^ the Three 

5 

(Huan) Families expelled (Duke) Chao of Lu, and (the Viscounts 
of) Shan Cy ) and Yin (7 ) disordered the Royal House/ Tung 


Chung-shu's theories were approximately the same. 


Notes: 


1. Paraphrase of parts of KLC Ch 1 eng 5.4. 

2. The nobles were put to death in BC 574 (Ch'eng 
17.13), and Duke Li was assassinated early in the 
following year (Ch'eng 18.2). 

3. At the meeting at Ch'ou-liang in BC 557 (Hsiang 16.2), 
it was the nobles, not the rulers (who were also pre¬ 
sent) who entered into the covenant. 

4. Duke Hsien fled Wei in BC 559 (Hsiang 14.4). 

5. BC 517 (Chao 25.5). 

6. Nobles of Chou who were the leaders of opposing 
factions who attempted to gain succession for their 
candidates after the death of King Ching (\ ) in 

BC 520 (Chao 22.4). (cf. Chao 22.8,9, Chao 23.9, 
and Chao 26.6,7). 


VI - Disasters associated with, "The sovereign not being correct. 

There are twenty-four disasters listed in this section. 

Eleven of them are drawn from pre-Han times, but for none of 
these is a comment recorded for Tung Chung-shu. 
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II - Astronomical Anomalies 


A. - Eclipses of the Sun 

There are ninety eclipses listed in this, section, thirty- 
six of which occurred in 'Spring and Autumn' times. On thirty 


five of these is a comment recorded for Tung Chung-shu. 

1. HS27Cb/la - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 720 (Yin 3.1). 

Causation: "The Kung-yang Commentary says 

that it was on the second day (of the month). Tung Chung-shu 


and Liu Hsiang thought that after this, the Jung captured the 
emissary of the Son of Heaven"*-, Cheng captured (Duke) Yin of 
Lu, and destroyed Tai (?& ), and that Wei, Lu, and Sung all 
killed their rulers. 


Notes : 


1. The Earl of Fan (A) was captured by the Jung 
barbarians when returning from a visit on royal 
business to Lu (Yin 7.6). 

2. According to KYC, this occurred in battle early 
in BC 717 (Yin 6.1.) It is explained that SA 
does not mention it to avoid disgracing Duke Yin. 

3. Occurred BC 713 (Yin 10.6). 

4. The rulers were assassinated as follows: Wei, 

BC 719 (Yin 4.2), Lu, BC 712 (Yin 11.4), and Sung, 
BC 710 (Huan 2.1). 


2. HS27Cb/2b - "Eclipse of the sun (which was) total." 

Date: BC 709 (Huan 3.4). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that when prior to (the eclipse) events are already 
serious, and after it, that which is to come is even more 
serious, (the eclipse) is total. Prior to this the rulers 
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II.A. (con'td.) 

of Lu and Sung had been assassinated,^ Lu had completed 

the disorder in Sung, and losing its intention of serving 

2 

the king, exchanged Hsti-t'ien ("t* ® ), and Ch'u had usurped 

3 

the title of 'king'. After this, Cheng stopped the king's 
army and shot (and wounded) King Huan (t? ) of Chou.^ There 
were also the two rulers (of Cheng) who usurped each other.5" 


Notes: 


1. See ff.4 in the previous entry. 

2. See I.BoIV.5.ff.2,3. above. 

3. The ruler of Ch'u is referred to as 'king' in 
an earlier KYC entry (Huan 2.5). 

4. TC notes the route of the royal army and its 
allies, and the wounding of the king in BC 707 
(Huan 5.6). 

5. Under pressure from Sung, the rightful heir to 
the throne in Cheng was expelled, and Sung's 
choice installed in his stead in BC 701 (Huan 
11.4,5,6). In BC 697 (Huan 15.4), he in turn 
was forced to flee, and the rightful heir was 
installed (Huan 15.5). 


3. HS27Cb/3a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 695 (Huan 17.8). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that (the 
Spring and Autumn Annals ) said it was the first of the month, 
but did not name the day (with its sexegenary cycle denomina¬ 
tion, because) it hated (Duke) Huan of Lu. Moreover, (Duke 
Huan) had the misfortune of an (evil) wife and would not live 
out his days.^" 

Note : 1. Duke Huan's duchess did in fact bring about his 

death (see KYC Chuang 1.2). 
















II.A. (cont'd.) 

4. HS27Cb/3b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 676 (Chuang 18.1). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that the 
constellation (this occurred) in was Tung-pi (f ^2 )\ and 
that it was an omen for Lu. Later the Princes Ching-fu and 
Shu-ya did in fact commit adultery with the Duchess (of Lu), 
thus oppressing the duke. 

Notes : 1. The fourteenth of the constellations (GHA - 6° 22' 

9 ”). 

2. See I.B.II.2.ff.1. above. 

\ 

) • 

5. HS27Cb/3b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 669 (Chuang 25.3). 






















ev¬ 


il .a. (cont'd.) 

omen that the Way of (Kings) Wen and Wu (of Chou) would be 
abandoned, (but)that the central states would not be cut off; 


that they would be (continuous) like a thread." 

Notes: 1. The fifth of the constellation (GHA 245° 0* 25"). 

2. Considered by Han scholars to have been the chief 
hall of ritual for the rulers of a dynasty. 


7. HS27Cb/4a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 664 (Chuang 30.5). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that subsequently, two rulers of Lu were assassinated^, 

2 

the Duchess (of Lu) was executed , two younger brothers (of Duke 

3 4 

Chuang of Lu) died , the Ti (barbarians) destroyed Hsing (nf ) , 

5 £ 

Hsil (^t ) took Shu (it ) , Chin executed its Crown Prince , and 

Ch'u destroyed Hsien (?£). 7 " 

Notes : 1. Duke Chuang's uncrowned successor, Tzu-pan (1 fax. ), 

was killed shortly after his father's death in 
BC 662 (Chuang 32.5), while his successor, Duke Min, 
was killed two years later (Min 2.3). 

2. The Duchess of Lu was put to death by Ch ' i in 
BC 659 (Hsi 1.5). 

3. Prince Shu-ya was killed in BC 662 (Chuang 32.3), 
while Prince Ching-fu committed suicide in BC 659 

(Hsi 1.9) . 

4. See II.A.5. above. 

5. Occurred BC 657 (Hsi 3.3). 

6. Occurred BC 655 (Hsi 5.1). 

7. Occurred BC 655 (Hsi 5.7). 


8. HS27Cb/4a-b - "Eclipse of the sun" 

Date: BC 655 (Hsi 5.8). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that prior to this, while (Duke) Huan of Ch’i acted 
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II .A. (cont'd.) 

as overlord, (the rulers of ) Chiang (>1 ) and Huang (ff ) 

came personally^ - , and in the south, he caused the submission 

2 

of the strong (state of) Ch'u. After this,, (however, Duke 
Huan) was not correct within (his own state), and abroad, he 

took captive a noble of Ch'en. Thus Ch'en and Ch'u were 

4 5 

alienated, the Earl of Cheng fled from a covenant, and. the 

feudal lords were about to disobey (Duke) Huan's rule. There¬ 
fore Heaven made manifest a warning. Subsequently, Chin 

destroyed Kuo C%jL)^, Ch'u beseiged Hsti (it )? , the feudal lords 

\ 

8 Q 

invaded Cheng , Chin assassinated two rulers 9 , the Ti (barbar¬ 
ians) destroyed Wen (iSi) - * -0 , Ch'u invaded Huang (f? J 11 , and 


(Duke) Huan was unable to save them." 


Notes : 1. The rulers of Chiang and Huang first covenanted 

with the Central States in BC 658 (Hsi 2.4). 
Although SA lists the only other participants 
as Ch'i and Sung, the mentioning of these four 
was understood to mean that all civilized states 
took part, and that the civilized world was one. 

2. In BC 656 (Hsi 4.1,2,4), Ch'i led the feudal lords 
in consecutive attacks on Ts'ai and Ch'u, which 
led to Ch'u entering into a covenant with them. It 
is to be noted that the events listed thus far were 
considered to be greatly beneficial. 

3. Returning from the Ts'ai-Ch'u campaign in BC 656 
(Hsi 4.5), Ch'i took prisoner the noble of Ch'en 

who recommended that they not cross his state. 

4. Subsequently, the allies mounted two campaigns into 
Ch'en (Hsi 4,6,9) and, for a time, Ch'u attended 
none of the meetings of the feudal lords. 

5. The Earl of Cheng fled the covenant held in BC 655 
(Hsi 5.6). 

6. According to TC (Hsi 5.9), this occurred in BC 655. 

7. Ch'u beseiged Hsd in BC 654 (Hsi 6.3), but it was 
saved by the feudal lords. Although they are not 
named in this entry, it is likely that they were 
the same ones who invaded Cheng (as for ff.8 below) 
Ch'i was among them. 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 

8. Also occurred BC 654 (Hsi 6.2). 

9. A noble of Chin assassinated the two uncrowned 
rulers in BC 651 (Hsi 9.6), and BC 650 (Hsi 10.3). 

10. Occurred BC 650 (Hsi 10.2). 

11. Occurred BC 649 (Hsi 11.4). 


9. HS27Cb/4b-5a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 648 (Hsi 12.1). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 
thought that at this time, Ch'u destroyed Huang (s )1, the Ti 
(barbarians) invaded Wei and Cheng , and Chtl ( o ) destroyed 
Ch ' i (+3-) . 3 " . 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 648 ( Hsi 12.2). 

2. Wei was invaded in BC 647 (Hsi 13.1), and Cheng 
was invaded in BC 646 (Hsi 14.4). 

3. Probably occurred BC 646 (KYC . Hsi 14.1). 


10. HS27Cb/5a-b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 645 (Hsi 15.6). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

subsequently, Ch 1 in captured the Marquis of Chin' 1 ', Ch' i 

2 

destroyed Hsiang (i§ ) , and Ch'u defeated Hstl (4 % ) at Lou- 
lin (1 +* ). 3 " 

Notes : 1. Occurred B.C 645 (Hsi 15.14). 

2. Occurred BC 643 (Hsi 17.2). 

3. Occurred BC 645 (Hsi 15.13). 

11. HS27Cb/5b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 626 (Wen 1.2). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that prior to fhis, a noble had seized the government 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 

of the state (of Lu, this being demonstrated when) Prince 
Sui (x£ ) (of Lu) went to the capital.^ After (this). Crown 
Prince Shang-ch'en (& S. ) of Ch'u murdered his father. 
Prince Shang-jen A. ) of Ch'i assassinated his ruler-*. 


both establishing themselves (as ruler), Tzu-ai ( J k. ) of 

4 5 

Sung fled (from his state). Chin destroyed Chiang (:I), 

Ch'u destroyed Liu (^),^ and the nobles Kung-sun Ao ( ) 


and Shu P' eng-sheny ( jf$. ^ ) (of Lu) acted on their own in 
meeting and forming covenants.^" 


Notes: 


1. His visit to the capital in BC 630 (Hsi 30.9) 
was a proper return of courtesy, for the king 
had just sent an emissary on an embassy to Lu 

(Hsi 30.8). After the court visit, however, 
the Prince acted on his own in going to Chin. 

2. Occurred BC 626 (Wen 1.10). 

3. Occurred BC 613 (Wen 14.10). 

4. This high minister of Sung fled to Lu in BC 613 
(Wen 10.11) . 

5. Occurred BC 623 (Wen 4.4). 

6. Occurred BC 622 (Wen 5.6). 

7. The former entered into a covenant with Chd ($■} ) 
in BC 620 (Wen 7.10), while the latter held a 
meeting with a noble of Chin in BC 616 (Wen 11.2). 


12. HS27Cb/6a - "Eclipse of the sun. 


Date: BC 612 (Wen 15.5). 


Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 
thought that within eight years, the five rulers of Sung, 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 

Notes : 1. The rulers were killed as follows: Sung, 

BC 611 (Wen 16.7), Ch’i, BC 609 (Wen 18.3), 

Chtt (U), BC 609 (Wen 18.9), Chin BC 607 
(Hstfan 2.4), and Cheng 605 (Hstian 4.4). 

2. Occurred BC 601 (Hstlan 8.9). There is some 
disagreement as to whether this was one or 
two places. It is clear from the context 
below (II.A.12.ff.5) that Tung Chung-shu and 
Liu Hsiang took it to be a single place. 

13. HS27Cb/6a - "Eclipse of the sun (which was) total." 

Date: BC 601 (Hstlan 8.10). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that prior to this, (Prince) Shang-chjen of Ch'u had 
committed patricide.^ When (his successor) King Chuang (*± ) 
subsequently became strong , the only powerful states among 
the Hsia () were Chin and Ch'i. Chin and Ch'i, (however), 
had recently suffered the misfortune of usurpation and assassi- 

4 

nation, and internally, neither was yet at peace. Therefore, 
Ch'u, taking advantage of (their) weakness, became overbearing, 
and within eight years he had invaded six (times) and extin¬ 
guished one state. ^ It invaded the Jung of Lu-hun (I 7 ? iT ) and 
reviewed his troops at the House of Chou. After (the eclipse) 
he again invaded Cheng and the Earl of Cheng apologized and 


n 

confessed. In the north he defeated the army of Chin at Pi ('tf ), 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 


3. More usually referred to as the "Central States". 

4. The ruler of Ch'i was assassinated in BC 609 
(Wen 18.3), while the ruler of Chin was assassi¬ 
nated two years later (Hsiian 2.4). 

5. Ch'u invaded Ch 1 en in BC 608 (Hsiian 1.10), and 
BC 601 (Hsiian 8.14) (after the eclipse); and 
invaded Cheng in BC 606 (Hsiian 3.6), BC 605 
(Hsiian 4.8), BC 604 (Hsiian 5.6), and BC 603 
(Hsiian 6. TCP.4). Shu-liao was destroyed in 
BC 601 (Hsiian 8.9). 

6. Occurred BC 606 (Hsiian 3.5). Most editions of the 
SA associated with KYC have pen (%> ) for lja (Pi ). 
The troop, review is mentioned only in TC . 

7. Occurred BC 597 (Hsiian 12.2). 

8. Occurred BC 597 (Hsiian 12.2). 

9. Ch'u beseiged Sung from the ninth month of 
BC 595 (Hsiian 14.4) to the fifth month of 
BC 594 (Hsiian 15.2). 


14. HS27Cb/6a-b - "Eclipse of the sun" 

Date: BC 599 (Hsiian 10.4). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 


thought that afterwards, Hsia Cheng-shu (% 4%'k tf ) of Ch'en 

2 2 
assassinated his ruler , Ch'u destroyed Hsiao (lv ) / Chin 

destroyed two states, and Wang Cha-tzu (1 it 1 ) hilled the 

Earls of Chao (3 ) and Mao 


Notes: 


1. Occurred BC 599 (Hsiian 10.9). 

2. Occurred BC 597 (Hsiian 12.5). 

3. Chin destroyed the Red Ti states of Lu-shih (;S? R, ) 
in BC 584 (Hsiian 15.3), and Chia-shih (i 1 it ) in 

BC 593 (Hsiian 16.1). 

4. Occurred BC 594 (Hsiian 15.5). 


15. HS27Cb/6b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 592 (Hsiian 17.5). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 
thought that afterwards, Chu ('$j 1 ) quartered the Viscount of 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 

Tseng (^i 1 )^, and Chin defeated the royal army at Mao-jung 

(ft & ), and defeated Ch'i at An (*| > ) . 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 591 (Hstian 18.4) 

2. Occurred BC 590 (Ch'eng 1.6). 

3. Occurred BC 589 (Ch'eng 2.3). The invading force 
was led by Chin, but also included armies from Lu, 
Wei, and Ts'ao. 

16. HS27Cb/6b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 575 (Ch'eng 16.4) 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that afterwards. Chin defeated Ch'u and Ch'eng at 

Yen-ling ( af P£ ),^ and the Marquis of Lu was held captive. 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 575 (Ch'eng 16.7). 

2. In actual fact, the ruler of Lu was not taken 
captive. He was about to be taken by Chin at 
the meeting in BC 575 (Ch'eng 16.8) when one 
of his nobles persuaded Chin to take him instead 
of his ruler (Ch'eng 16.11). 

17. HS27Cb/7a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 574 (Ch'eng 17.11). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that afterwards, Ch'u destroyed Shu-yung (fr ) ,^ 

2 

Chin assassinated its ruler, Yti Shih (* ^ ) of Sung followed 

3 1 

Ch'u and captured one of (his) ruler's cities, Chti ) 
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II .A. (contd.) 

BC 576 (Ch'eng 15.11). In BC 573 {Ch'eng 18.5) 
he returned with the invading armies of Ch'u 
and Cheng, and he was rewarded with the captured 
city of P'eng-ch'eng ) (Ch'eng 18.6). 

4. Occurred BC 567 (Hsiang 6.5). 

5. Occurred BC 567 (Hsiang 6.8). 

6. Occurred BC 566 (Hsiang 7.9). 


18. HS27Cb/7a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 559 (Hsiang 14.2). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 
thou^rt that afterwards, the Wei nobles Sun (Lin-fu) ( 5+ X' ) 
and Ning (Chih) (‘re’ ) together expelled Duke Hsien (it*) (of Wei) 

and established the grandson (of Duke Mu (>ff ) of Wei), P' iao 
(f’J ) (as ruler) . ^ " 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 559 (Hsiang 14.4). Duke Mu, who 

died in BC 589 (Ch'eng 2.6), was Duke Hsien's 
predecessor's predecessor. 


19. HS27Cb/7a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 558 (Hsiang 15.6). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that prior to this. Chin had convened the meeting at 
Chi-tse (t.fe ) . The feudal lords formed a covenant, and the 
nobles also formed a covenant. After (the eclipse), they 
convened a meeting at Ch'ou-liang (;£ ). The feudal lords 

were present, but it was the nobles alone who covenanted 
together. The rulers were like the fringe connected (to a 
banner), and unable to lift a hand." 
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II .A. (cont'd. ) 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 570 (Hsiang 3.5,6,7). 

2. Occurred BC 557 (Hsiang 16.2). 


20. HS27Cb/7b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

t 

Date: BC 553 (Hsiang 20.8). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

Ch' ing-hu (^ )% ) and Ch'ing Yin (/* ^ ) of Ch'en were ob¬ 
scuring (their) ruler's brilliance,^ and that Shu Ch'i {fc ft ) 
of Chu ($f ) was of rebellious intent. Afterwards, Shu Ch'i 

i 

fled (to Lu) with (the Chu cities) Ch'i (;* ) and Lti-ch'iu 

9 o 

(Pal ), and Ch'en executed the two Ch'ing. " 

Notes : 1. They had forced the younger brother of their 

ruler to flee to Ch'u in BC 553 (Hsiang 20.6). 

2. Occurred BC 552 (Hsiang 21.2). 

3. Occurred BC 550 (Hsiang 23.5) (after the next 
three eclipses.) 

21. HS27Cb/7b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 552 (Hsiang 21.5). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that Luan 

Ying ( <£! ) of Chin was about to transgress against (his) 

ruler. Afterwards he entered Ch'tl-wo (^> & ) (in rebellion).^" 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 550 (Hsiang 23.7) (after the next two 

eclipses). ; 


22. HS27Cb/7b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 552 (Hsiang 21.6). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought the con¬ 
stellations (this occurred) in were Chen ($£) and Chiao (;9 )^, 
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IIcA. (Cont'd.) 

and that it was a portent for Ch'u and the powerful states. 

Afterwards, Ch'd Shih ( fx ) of Ch'u slandered and murdered 

Prince Chui-shu (jit £$■ ) 2 , and Ch'ing Feng (;J x3 ) of Ch'i 

coerced (his) ruler and disordered the state.3" 

Notes : 1. The twenty-eighth (GHA 187° 56' 52"), and first 

(GHA 201° 3' 0") of the constellations. 

2. Occurred BC 551 (Hsiang 22.6). Sh‘d Shih and 
his slander are not mentioned in SA or its three 
commentaries. 

3. The account of Ch'ing Feng's rise to power is 
recorded in TCF 2 to Hsiang 27 (BC 546) (after the 
next three eclipses)* 


23. HS27Cb/7b - "Eclipse of the sun.” 

Date: BC 550 (Hsiang 23.1). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

afterwards, the Marquis of Wei entered the (Wei) city of 
Ch'en-i ( ^ ), and Ning Hsi (% § ) assassinated his ruler 

P'iao (la ). 2 

Notes : 1. It will be remembered that the Marquis of Wei had 

been forced to flee the state in BC 559 (Hsiang 14. 
4). Now in BC 548 (Hsiang 25.7), he re-entered 
the state but not the capital. 

2. Occurred BC 547 (Hsiang 26.1), allowing the 

former ruler to return to the capital (Hsiang 26.2) 
(Both the events noted here took place after the 
next two eclipses.) 


24 & 25. HS27Cb/8a - (i) "Eclipse of the sun (which was 

total." 

(ii) "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 549 (Hsiang 24.4,7). 
Causation: "Tung Qhung-shu thought tha 
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II .A. (cont'd.) 

the second eclipse was also total. It was an omen 
Yang (i.e. the ruler) was about to be cut off, and 
barbarians would control the superior states (i.e. 
States). Later six rulers were assassinated; - * - the 


that the 
an omen that 
the Central 
Viscount 


of Ch'u was indeed followed by the feudal lords in an invasion 

2 3 

of Cheng, he destroyed Shu-shiu M ), Lu went and attended 

4 c 

his court, he finally presided over the Central States , D and 

he invaded Wu to punish Ch' ing Feng (/f ).^" 


Notes : 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


The rulers were assassinated as follows: Ch'i in 
BC 548 (Hsiang 25.2), Wei, in BC 547 (Hsiang 26.1), 
Wu, in BC 544 (Hsiang 29.4), Ts'ai, in BC 543 
(Hsiang 30.2), Chd ( ^), in BC 542 (Hsiang 31.7), 
and Ch'u, in BC 541 (Chao 1.10). 

The Viscount of Ch'u led the rulers of Tz'ai, 

Ch'en and Hstl (tf ) in an attack on Cheng in BC 549 
(Hsiang 24.9). 

Occurred BC 548 (Hsiang 25.8). 

Occurred BC 545 (Hsiang 28.7). 

Ch'u convened the meeting of the feudal lords (which 
Lu did not attend) in BC 538 (Chao 4.2). 

Occurred after the above meetingin BC 538 (Chao 4.3), 
It is to be noted that most of the above events took 
place after the next eclipse.) 




26. HS27Cb/8a-b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 546 (Hsiang 27.6). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

this was an omen that there would be a great destruction of rit¬ 
ual and righteousness. At this time, the Viscount of Wu was 
fond of bravery and used people who had suffered (mutilating) 
punishments to guard the gate, the Marquis of Ts'ai committed 
adultery with the wife of the Crown Prince, and (the ruler of) 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 

Chd (£) did not establish his eldest as heir. After (the 

eclipse), a gate-keeper killed the Viscountof Wu,'*' Crown 

2 

Prince Pan (fiZ .) of Ts'ai committed patricide, and the men of 

Chtl also assassinated (their) ruler, and the sons by a con- 

cubine contended (with each other for the throne). " 

Notes ; 1. Occurred BC 544 (Hsiang 29.4). 

2. Occurred BC 543 (Hsiang 30.2). 

3. The ruler was killed by his people in BC 542 (Hsiang 
31.7) because he had not named his eldest son as his 
successor. The eldest was then installed, but the 
next year (Chao 1.7), the nominated successor re¬ 
turned from his temporary exile and drove him off. 
Both were sons of concubines. 


27. HS27Cb/8b-9a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 535 (Chao 7.4). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that prior to this. King Ling (^ ) of Ch'u had 

assassinated his ruler and established (himself as ruler).^ He 

had assembled the feudal lords, taken the Viscount of Hsd (f"f ) 

2 

prisoner, and destroyed Lai (&?- ) . Afterwards, Prince Chao (1« ) 
of Ch 1 en assassinated the Crown Prince, ^ and because of this, 

4 c 

Ch'u destroyed (Ch'en). He also destroyed Ts’ai.- > Later King 
Ling was also assassinated.^" 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 541 (Chao 1.10). 

2. Occurred BC 538 (Chao 4.2,4). The SA associated 
with KYC has l_i (/£ ) for lai (*8 ). 

3. Occurred BC 534 (Chao 8<>1). 

4. Occurred BC 534 (Chao 8.9). 

5. Occurred BC 531 (Chao 11.10). 

6. Occurred BC 529 (Chao 13.2). 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 1 

/ 

28. HS27Cb/10a - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 525 (Chao 17.2). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 
on (this) occasion, the constellation (it occurred) in was 
Pi (*f ) and that it was a portent for the state of Chin. Duke 

O 

Li (/&,) of Chin had executed four nobles, and losing the hearts 
of the masses, was thereby (himself) assassinated.^ Afterwards, 
no one dared to reprimand the nobility. Subsequently six mini¬ 
sters formed cliques together and acted irresponsibly in the 


state of Chin, (but) the rulers still served them. 4 The events 
(associated with this) second eclipse (in the constellation. Pi) 


fall after the 'Spring and Autumn* (period) and are not carried 


in the Classic. 


Notes : 


1. See II .A.5 above. 

2. He killed three of the same surname in BC 574 
(Ch'eng 17.13), and another the following year 
(Ch'eng 18.1). 

3. He was assassinated by the people of his state just 
after the execution of the fourth noble in BC 573 
(Ch'eng 18.2). 

4. The six ministers are thought to have been the 

leaders of the clans. Fan (;£•), Chung-hsing ( 4 ), 

Chih (IS ), Han (3? ), Wei (*‘h ), and Chao (iZ ) . 

The last three were the families which divided the 
state shortly after the end of the 'Spring and 
Autumn' period. 


29. 


HS2 7 Cb/1Ob - 


"Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 521 (Chao 21.4). 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that King 

Ching (f. ) of Chou was old, that (his nobles), the Marquis of 

Liu (*a’J ) and the Marquis of Shan ('? ) were usurping power, and 

that the Marquis Chu ) of Ts'ai was arrogant. (Thus) it was 

an omen that ruler and minister were not pleased (with each 

other). Afterwards, the Marquis Chu of Ts'ai did indeed flee 

(his state)\ and the Marquis of Liu and the Marquis of Shan 

2 

established (Prince) Meng (430 as king. " 

Notes : 1. Occurred after this eclipse in the same year 

(Chao 21.6) 

2. For the confusion in Chou after the death and 
burial of King Ching in BC 520 (Chao 22.4,6) 
see SA Chao 22.7,6,9,10. 

30. HS27Cb/10b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 510 (Chao 22.11). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that the 

constellation (this occurred) in was Hsin (' c ‘), ^ and that it 

was an omen for the Son of Heaven. Afterwards, the Yin (f ) 

family established Prince Ch 1 ao ) (as king), and Heaven's 

King (was forced) to live in Ti-ch'tlan (4* 5- ). " 

Notes : 1. See II.A.6. above 

2. Occurred in reverse order in BC 519 (Chao 23.9,10). 


31. HS27Cb/10b-lla - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 518 (Chao 24.3). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 
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II .A. (cont.d.) 

the constellation (this occurred) in was Wei )\ and that 

it was an omen for Lu. Afterwards, Duke Chao was expelled by 

2 

the Chi (-sun) family. " 

Notes: 1. Seventeenth of the constellations (GHA 44° 8' 47"). 

2. Occurred the following year, BC 517 (Chao 25.5). 


32. HS27Cb/lla-b - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 511 (Chao 31.7). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 
the constellation (this occurred) in was Hsin ('c«),^ and that 
it was an omen for the Son of Heaven. At that time, the 
Imperial Capital was weak. Later, the feudal lords joined to¬ 
gether and walled Chou. Chung Chi ( ^ ) of Sung was of a 

mind to forget to honour the Son of Heaven, and he did not 
thatch the wall.^" 

Notes : 1. See II.A.6 and 30 above. 

2. Occurred BC 509 (Ting 1.2). TC alone gives the 
context. SA, KYC , and KLC record only the arrest 
of Chung Chi by the men of Ch’i. 


33. HS27Cb/llb - "Eclipse of the sun." 

Date: BC 505 (Ting 5.1). 

Causation: "Tung Qhung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that afterwards, Cheng destroyed Hsil (il),^ that 
Yang Hu (?% ) of Lu created disorder (by) stealing (the 


ministers of Sung rebelled with a city.^" 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 


Notes: 


1. Occurred BC 504 (Ting 6.1) 

2. Occurred BC 502 (Ting 8.6). 

3. Chi Huan-tzu was the leader of the Chi-sun family 
at the time, but his dismissal of Confucius is 
not mentioned in SA or its three commentaries. 

For Confucius's official career, see Legge, 
Classics I, p.71-76. 

4. Occurred BC 499 (Ting 11.1,2,3, and 4.) 


34. HS27Cb/12a - "Eclipse of the Sun." 

Date: BC 498 (Ting 12.8). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 


thought that afterwards, three nobles of Chin rebelled with 

1 A#- 

cities, Hsdeh (^ ) assassinated its ruler, Ch'u destroyed 
Tun (C 5 - ) and Hu (a/3 ), Ytieh defeated Wu,4 and Wei expelled 


(its) Crown Prince. 5 " 

Notes : 1. Occurred BC 487 (Ting 

2. Occurred BC 497 (Ting 

3. Occurred BC 496 (Ting 
respectively. 

4. Occurred BC 496 (Ting 

5. Occurred BC 496 (Ting 


13.5,6). 

13.8) . 

14.3), and BC 495 (Ting 15.3) 

14.5). 

14.9) . 


35. HS27Cb/12a-b -"Eclipse of the sun. 


Date: BC 495 (Ting 15.10). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

the constellation (this occurred) in was Yang (iW)^.; (Thus) 






it was an omen that the House of Chou would fall in great ruin, 
and that barbarians would rule over the Hsia (States). The nexl 
year, an alliance of the feudal lords of the Central States 
followed Ch'u and beseiged Ts'ai. Ts'ai was afraid and moved 
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II.A. (cont'd.) 

3 

(its capital) to Chou-lai (#1 ). The Men of Chin cap¬ 
tured the Viscount of the Man ( fl) Jung, and returned him 
to Ch'u.^ (In effect), Ch'u became the capital." 

Notes : 1. Twenty-fourth of the constellations (GHA 127° 31' 

4 ") . 

2. The force which beseiged Ts'ai in BC 494 (Ai 1.2) 
included the rulers of Ch'u, Ch'en, Sui (fJl), and 
Hsti (tf ). 

3. Occurred B C 493 (Ai 2.9). 

4. Occurred BC 491 (Ai 4.6). 











Part II.B. 


Other Astronomical Anomalies 


There are thirty-eight entries in this section. Five 
of them are from the 'Spring and Autumn' period, and all of 
them are commented on by Tung Chung-shu: 

1. HS27Cb/17b-18a - "The regular stars were not visible. At 

midnight stars fell like rain." 

Date: BC 687 (Chuang 7.2,3.) 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that the constant stars were the twenty-eight constella 

tions, and that this was an omen for the rulers of men. The 

myriad stars were like the masses of the (common) people. That 

the ranking stars were not seen was an omen that the feudal 

lords were weak. That the myriad stars fell was (an omen) that 

the (common) people would lose their places. Midnight, (meant 

that it was an omen) for the Central States. That they did not 

reach the ground but returned^ was an omen that (Duke) Huan of 

2 

Ch'i would arise and save and preserve them. Were there not 

to be a Duke Huan (of Ch'i), the stars would have subsequently 

reached the ground, and the good faith of the Central States 

would have been cut off. Liu Hsiang thought that .... " 

Notes : 1. This interpretation is preserved only in KYC . 

2. Duke Huan emerged as victor of the power struggle 
in Ch'i in BC 685 (Chuang 9.4,7). Virtual anarchy 
had followed the assassination of his predecessor 
in the year before (Chuang 8.5). 


2. HS27Cb/19a - "A comet entered the great dipper." 
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II.B. (cont'd.) 


Date: BC 613 (Wen 14.6). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that that 

which was pen (‘t 1 ) ^ was that which was produced by an evil 
aura. To say that it was that which pen was to say that its 
flashing ( pen-pen ) obstructed and concealed something. It was 
of an appearance which was dark, disorderly and not illuminating. 
(Occurring) in the great dipper, it was an omen for the powerful 
states. Afterwards, there were assassinations of the ruler of 

— 9 

each of Ch'i, Sung, Lu, Chti (S ), and Chin. " 

Notes: 1. The basic meaning of pen is "the appearance of 

changing colour," from which it had come to mean 
comet (as in the compound hsing-pen - r ) . 

2. The rulers were assassinated as follows: Ch'i, 

BC 613 (Wen 14.10), and BC 609 (Wen 18.3),. Sung 
BC 611 (Wen 16.7), Lu, BC 609 (Wen 18.6. This 
was not Duke Wen, but rather his immediate heir.), 

Chfi, BC 609 (Wen 18.9), and Chin (Hstian 2.4). 




3. HS27Cb/20b - "There was a comet in Ta-ch'en (^ ^ ). " 

Date: BC 525 (Chao 17.5). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu thought that 

1 

Ta-ch'en was (the constellation) Hsin ('c*) , and that Hsin was 

2 

(representative of) the Ming-t'ang. (Thus) it was an omen for 
the Son of Heaven. Afterwards, the Royal House became greatly 
disordered and three kings divided and contended. This was 
its result." 

Notes : 1. This interpretation conforms with KYC . For Hsin, 

see II.A.6,30, and 32 above. 

2. See II.A.6.ff.2. above. 
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II.B. (cont'd.) 

3. After the death of King Ching ('*• ) of Chou in 
BC 520 (Chao 22.4), his son Meng H*k) succeeded 
(Chao 22.8,9), but he died later in the same 
year (Chao 22.10). King Ching (%£), another son, 
succeeded, but the next year, he was expelled 
(Chao 23.9), and Prince Ch'ao (^) was estab¬ 
lished as "king. In BC 516, King Ching was able 
to enter the Chou capital, causing the pretender 
and his supporters to flee to Ch'u (Chao 26.6,7). 

4. HS27Cb/22a - "There was a comet in the east." 

Date: BC 482 (Ai 13.10). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 

thought that it did not mention the name of a constellation 

because it did not occupy a constellation.^ It came out at 

dawn, (thus portending that) a disorderly aura would obscure 

the rulers brilliance. The next year, the events of the Spring 

2 

and Autumn Annals came to an end. " 


Notes : 1. That is to say, the twenty-eight constellations. 

2. The Spring and Autumn Annals ends the following 
year with the capture of the unicorn (Ai 14.1). 




5. HS27Cb/23b-24a - "Five stones fell in Sung, and in the 

same month, six fish-hawks flew back¬ 
wards over the Sung capital." 

/ 

Date: BC 644 (Hsi 16.1). 

Causation: "Tung Chung-shu and Liu Hsiang 
thought (this) a portent warning that Duke Hsiang (1*? ) of Sung 
wished to exercise the Way of the overlord, and that he would 
bring about his own defeat. Stone is of the category of Yin, 
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II. B. (cont'd.) *'* v 

(but) five is a Yang number, and they fell from above. This 

(meant that) Ying would act for Yang and (that although Duke 

Hsiang) wished to be supreme, he would, on the contrary, fall 

(in stature). Stone is of the same category as metal and it 

is controlled by the colour white. (Thus) it was a white omen. 

The fish-hawk is a water bird, six is a Yin number, and they 

flew backwards. (This meant that Duke Hsiang) wished to enter, 

but, on the contrary, retired. The (birds) were green in 

colour, and were (thus) a green omen belonging to 'appearance 

not being respectful'. Heaven was warning as though to say, 

'(Your) virtue is slight and (your) state is small. If you do 

not restrain the drying of the Yang^, wishing to become leader 

of the feudal lords, and contending with the strong and 

powerful, (then) you will inevitably receive harm from them' 

Duke Hsiang (of Sung) paid no attention. The next year (Duke) 

2 

Wei (#*) of Ch'i died, and (Duke Hsiang) attacked Ch'i when 

(it was) in mourning. ^ He captured the Viscount of T' eng (/)£ ) ^ 

and beseiged Ts'ao.^ At the meeting at Yti (A), he contended 

with Ch'u about the covenant, and in the end, he was taken pris- 

6 

oner (by Ch'u). Later, when he was able to return to (his) 


state, he did not repent his errors or upbraid himself. 


(Instead) he again assembled the feudal lords for an attack on 

7 

Cheng. He fought with Ch'u at Hung (;?**) where (his) arrrywas 
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II.Bo (cont'd.) 

Q 

defeated and he was wounded. He became the laughing-stock 
of the feudal lords." 

Notes : 1. See I,B.II.1.ff.3. above. 

2. The text should read "(Duke) Huan (+ 2 ) of Ch'i." 
He died BC 643 (Hsi 17.5). 

3. Duke Hsiang of s ung led the rulers of Ts'ao, Wei, 
and Chu ) in an attack on Ch'i in BC 642 (Hsi 
18.1), the first year of Ch'i's mourning. 

4. Occurred BC 641 (Hsi 19.1). 

5. Occurred BC 641 (Hsi 19.4). 

6. The SA associated with KYC names the location as 
Huo (tL). Duke Hsiang was captured by Ch'u at 
this meeting in BC 639 (Hsi 21.4), but he was 
released later in the same year (Hsi 21.8). 

7. In BC 638 (Hsi 22.2), Duke Hsiang led the rulers 
of Wei, Hsti. (It), and T'eng (»^) in an attack on 
Cheng. 

8. Duke Hsiang was wounded in the battle of Hung in 
BC 638 (Hsi 22.4), and died of his injuries the 
following year (Hsi 23.2). 
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3: 


Excerpt from: 


II 


The Treatise on Ritual and Music" (HS22/4a-5a) 


Later, the reply of Tung Chung-shu said: "(Thus) if the 
king wishes to perform some act, he ought to seek for some 
principle from Heaven. The greatness of the Way of Heaven 
lies in the Yin and Ymg. Yang creates virtue, while Yin 


1 


creates punishments. 


Heaven causes Yang to dwell 


constantly in the height of summer, and to act as (that which) 
produces and gives growth, while (it causes) Yin to dwell con¬ 
stantly in the depth of winter, and to accumulate in useless 
and empty places. Prom this it can be seen that Heaven uses 
virtue and does not use punishments. ..... Yang goes forth above 
to give copiously and to control the year's achievements, ... 
while Yin lies in wait below, coming forth occasionally to 
assist Yang. If Yang did not receive the aid of Yin, it could 

not alone complete the year ' s accomplishments .A king 

receives the will of Heaven, &nd in accordance (with it) con¬ 
ducts his affairs. Therefore he uses virtue and reduces 
punishments . Punishments cannot be used to govern the world 

any more than Yin can be used to complete the year.Now 

the virtue . of former kings has been done away with, and 


only officials who enforce the law are used to govern the peopl 


(If this is done and you still) wish for moral suasion 
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to be general (within) the four seas, it will be difficult 
to accomplish. 


. This is the reason that of ancient kings .... 

there were none who did not make moral suasion the greatest 
necessity. They established 'universities' to educate in 
the state (capitol), and set up local schools to educate in 
the cities. 


After education became brilliant and (correct) 


habits were completed. there was not a single case at 

law . Towards the end of the Chou (Dynasty, however), they 
lost the rule of the world because the Way had been greatly 
lost. The Ch'in (Dynasty) continued after this, .... but they* 

also made things even worse.Ever since ancient times, 

it has never happened that disorder relieved disorder, or that 

. the world was as greatly harmed as (in the case of) 

Ch'in.It caused the habits to become mean and evil, 

and the people were . inconsiderate and shameless. 

Now the Han has continued the heritage of the Ch'in.. and 

even though you wish to govern it .. there is nothing you 

can do. When laws are put forth, perfidity is engendered. 

When statutes are handed down, deception arises. The legal 

cases of one year are innumerable . It is like using hot water 

. 

' 

to stop boiling.It is useless, for the boiling become: 

- 

even brisker.It is comparable to the ch 1 in and the sei 
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being inharmonious. When it is extreme, you must loosen and 

restretch (the strings) before they may be played. (This is 

like good) government not being put into practice. When it 

is extreme, it must be changed and reformed before rule can 

be (correct). .Therefore, although the Han has wished 

to rule well ever since it gained the world, it has not, to 

this day, been able to triumph over violence and do away with 

murder . (This is because) it has been deficient in that it 

has been unable to reform that which ought to be reformed. The 

ancients had a saying which goes: "Standing by a stream and 

longing for a fish is not as good as returning and making a 

net." Now (the dynasty) has been in power and wishing to rule 

(well) for over seventy years. It would be better to withdraw 

and reform. If you reform you can govern well, ... and the 

days of harmful disasters will be done away with, and happy 

and prosperous days will come." At that time the emperor was in 

the process of punishing the four barbarians. He was acutely 

determined for military merit, and had no time to give atten- 

2 

tion to the business of ceremony. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Deletions from the text of the biography are indicated by 
a series of dots, while additions and changes in wording are 
indicated by italics. 

2. The full text is to.be found on pages 9 to 13 of the 
biography. 
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CCFL 1 


King Chuang of Chb 


(When) ICing Chuang (& ) of Ch'u killed Hsia Cheng-shu 

(£ If ) of Ch'en, the Spring and Autumn Annals disapproved 

and the text does not mention him (by name). (This was 

because) he usurped (the right to administer) punishment.'*' 

(Yet when) King Ling (^? ) (of Ch J u) killed Ching Feng (I f id ) 

of Ch'i it was straightforward about calling him the Viscount 
2 

of Ch'u. Why (is this)? I would say that King Chuang's 
actions were (generally) wise, and that (Hsia) Cheng-shu's 
guilt was grave. For a wise ruler to punish grave guilt is 
pleasing to men's minds; (thus) if it had not (shown) dis¬ 
approval of (King Chuang), who could know that he was not 
correct (in this case)? The Spring and Autumn Annals constant¬ 
ly shows lack of virtue where virtue is suspect. This is the 
reason why (Duke) Huan (t 5 ) of Ch'i is not mentioned (by name in 
those cases where) he usurped territory and infeudated (others). 
(Neither) is (Duke) Wen ("£ ) of Chin mentioned (by name when he) 
caused the King to come and hold court.^ Chuang of Ch'u was 
not mentioned (by name since) he usurped (the right to) execute 
by way of) punishment. (All) three were incorrect. The actions 
of the feudal lords were often thus. This is the reason that 
Ling of Ch'u is called Viscount (even though) he punished. Ir 


terminology of the Spring and Autumn Annals there are many (c; 
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similar to this. The text is concise, yet its laws are mani¬ 
fest. A skeptic might say: "The non-mention of a feudal lord 
(by name where there was) usurpation of infeudation can again 
be seen in (the case of) the destruction of Ts'ai and Ch'en.^ 
The non-mention of a feudal lord (by name when he) usurped (the 
right to administer) punishment is not to be seen in the execu¬ 
tion of Ching Feng alone. Why?" I would reply: "The wAy that 
the Spring and Autumn Annals uses its phraseology is to do away 
with that which is clear and to emphasize that which is not 
clear. Now the fact that the feudal lords ought not to usurp 
(the right to administer) punishment was indeed already clear. 
Ching Feng's guilt, however, could not be seen. Therefore 
(Ling) was called the Viscount of Ch'u since he had, in the 
capacity of 'overlord' punished (Ching Feng). This emphasizes 
(the fact that Ching Feng's) guilt deserved death and thereby 
gives a warning to the world. It is as if to say: If mini¬ 
sters in their actions degrade the position of the ruler or 
disorder the state, even though they do not rebel and kill the 
ruler, their guilt deserves death.' 


The Spring and Autumn Annals says: "Chin attacked the 
Hsien Yu (^? fL )"Why did it loathe Chin and liken it to the 
barbarians? I would say that the Spring and Autumn Annals re¬ 
spects propriety and gives importance to good faith. Good 
faith is more important than territory while propriety is 
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more respected than the individual. How do we know this is 
so? Po Chi (4a irtL) 0 f Sung (sc) feared (the lack) of propriety 

•y 

that she died in a fire , while Duke Huan of Chi (so) feared 
(the lack) of go d faith that he lost territory. The Spring 
and Autumn Annals consideredthem virtuous and raised them up as 
examples to the world of propriety and good faith as though to 
say that (as far as) propriety and good faith (are concerned) 
propriety cannot but be responded to while the demonstration 
(of good faith) cannot but be repaid. (This) is the way of 
Heaven. Now Lu' s rulers and ministers were of the same surname 
as Chin, but Chin was without good intentions. Propriety (thus) 
evoked) no response and there was fear that Lu would be endang¬ 
ered. How could this not be considered barbaric? 9 (When) the 
Duke's son Ching Fu (Jj[ /£ ) disordered Lu, almost causing its 
loss, (Duke) Huan of Ch'i passified it.'*' 9 Lu was not related 
to them, yet they were concerned about Lu. How is it then that 
those of the same surname treated Lu in a vicious manner? The 
Book of Songs says: 


"Small is the cooing dove; 

High it flies up to heaven. 

My heart is wounded with sorrow 
As I think of my ancestors. 

The dawn is breaking, it is no (longer) dark 
And (still) I long for my parents ."H 


All men share this feeling. But, at this time, 
concern for Lu, which had the same surname, and 


Chin 

(on 



violently oppressed Lu, and Lu resented it. Therefore (the 
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Spring and Autumn Annals ) says it was wrong by writing 'Chin' 
and nothing more. This is indirect wording. A skeptic might 
say: "(When the ruler of) Chin was evil and could not be con¬ 

sidered to be of the same family, it was reasonable that the 
Duke (of Lu) went but did not dare to arrive (at his court). 

But why was Confucius embarrassed and recorded (only) that the 
Duke fell ill?" (I would reply) saying: "When evil comes 
spontaneously without cause, Confucius was not embarrassed." 

'When internal examination discovers nothing wrong, what is 

13 

there to worry about in your purpose?' This (refers to it). 

At this time Duke Chao brought on (himself) that which the 

Spring and Autumn Annals was ashamed of. Usurpation of the 

ruler by the ministers had begun with (Duke) Wen but became 

extreme (in the time of) Duke Chao. (At this time) there was 

disorder and decline and he was without alarm in his heart. 

Indifferently he made reckless plans and false punishments; he 

offended against the great rituals and married (a woman of) the 
14 

same surname. He accepted the unacceptable and compounded 
his lack of^self-respect. People have a saying which reads: 
’When the state is (well) governed, then the four neighbouring 
(states) are congratulatory, but when state is disordered, the 
four neighbouring (states) scatter.' This is the reason that 
when Chi Sun {%.%%•) usurped his position, none of the great 

I 

« 

. 

states acted righteously (and saved Lu). (Duke) Chao fled and 

. 
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died eight years (later). Subsequently (his body) was 
returned, but he had caused his own death and endangered his son. 
This was the acme of distressing (circumstances). Confucius Q 
was not embarrassed about his difficulties; he was embarrassed 
about the cause of his decline. Even though Duke Chao en¬ 
countered such times, had he not taken (a woman of) the same 
surname as his wife, how could it have been this severe? Neither 
would it have been as severe had he been able to use Confucius 
to aid him even if he had married (a woman of) the same sur¬ 
name. The times were difficult yet government was careless. 

His actions were incorrect and he could not be saved. This was 
the cause of his decline. 


The Spring and Autumn Annals is divided into twelve 
generations which can be considered (to comprise) three cate¬ 
gories. There is what (Confucius) saw, what he heard (directly 
from observers), and what was orally transmitted (to him). He 
saw three generations; heard about four generations; and had 
orally transmitted (to him) five generations. Those that he 
saw, then, were (the reigns of Dukes) Ai, Ting, and Chao; those 
of which he heard were of (the Dukes) Hsiang, Ch'eng, Hsdan, 
and Wen; and those which were orally transmitted (to him) were 
of (the Dukes) Hsi, Min, Chuang, Huan, and Yin. (The period) 



which he saw (lasted) sixty-one years; about which he heard, 

i J L'l 


eighty-five years; and which were orally transmitted (to him), 

I Ep# 

ninety-six years. 
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Towards what he saw, he used (deliberately) obscure 
phraseology; towards what he heard about, he mourns the 
calamities; but towards what was orally transmitted (to him) 
he does away with compassion. This is harmonious with reason. 
It is the reason that (when the people of Lu wished) to drive 
out the Chi family he wrote: "There was another grand sacri- 
fice for rain." (This is the use of deliberately) obscure 
phraseology. When Tzu Chih ( f ft- ) was killed he could not 
bear to record the day.^ (This shows that) he mourned the 
calamity. When Tzu Pan ( 1 A'L ) was killed, (however) he re- 
cords (the day as being) i wei (2. ^ ) • (Here) he has done 
away with compassion. 

(Confucius') purpose was (sometimes) restricted and 
(sometimes) extensive. To accord with this, the text (of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals ) was (sometimes) detailed and (some¬ 
times) brief. By this I know he treated as near what was near, 
and what was distant as distant; what was closely related as 
closely related and what was distantly related as distantly 
related. I know also that he honoured the honourable and de¬ 
spised the despicable; considered important the important and 


considered unimportant the unimportant. Further I know that he 
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white, and the black as black. Everything in creation has a 

19 

match. It is good that this is so. The Book of S on qs says: 

"Their dignity and demeanour most elegant; 

Their virtuous fame spread far and wide; 

Without resentments and dislikes; 

It follows from their being (properly) 

matched." 

This refers to it. The righteousness of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals is great, and we can take one principle from it and make 
it broad and penetrating. When we see (that which it) approves 
and disapproves we can gain its righteous laws, and when we view 
its warm phraseology, we can know (how) it blocks up resent¬ 
ment. This is the reason that it records external (events) 
without making them obvious and glosses over internal (events) 
without obscuring them. It is thus also for (that which is) 
honourable, and (that which is) wise. This is (the way that) 
it differentiates between internal and external; distingui¬ 
shes between wise and degenerate; and grades honourable and 
lowly. 

It is righteous not to revile superiors and wise not to 
endanger the self. It is righteous to avoid mention of the 
distant and wise to hold in awe that which is near., When 
righteousness and awe act in concert, then the closer the age, 
the more careful the wording. This is the reason that Confuci 
used (deliberately) obscure phraseology for (the reigns of Duk 
Ai and Ting. When he was employed, the world was at peace and 
when he was not employed he (was able to) keep himself safe. 
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This is the Way of the Spring and Autumn Annals . 


The Way of the Spring and Autumn Annals is to serve 
Heaven and to take the example of the ancients. Even though 
you have a skilled craftsman, if he does not measure with a 
compass and a square, he cannot determine square and round. Even 
though you have a discriminating ear, if you do not blow the 
six pipes, you cannot settle the five sounds. Even though you 
have a wise mind, if you do not examine the former kings, you 
cannot pacify the world. Thus the Way handed down by the for¬ 
mer kings is simply the compass and square and the six pipes 
for the world. The sages patterned themselves after Heaven and 
the wise patterned themselves after the sages. This was their- 
great way. Obtain their great way and (there is good) govern¬ 
ment; lose their great way and (there is) chaos. This is the 
difference between (good) government and chaos. Having learned 
that there are not two Ways in the world, the sages governed 
differently on the same principles. Ancient and modem (times) 
are the same; therefore the previous wise men transmitted the 
laws (of the sages) to later generations. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals serves the world, by considering good a return to the 
ancients and ridiculing a change of the constant. It wishes 


that a pattern be made on the former kings. In addition, it 
says that the king must change the system. Those who would 



demean themselves take this as an excuse and say: "If ancient 
times could be accorded with, how is it that the way of former 
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kings differed." The world has been misled by this question, 
and as a consequence (there is) doubt of the true Way and be¬ 
lief in heterodox sayings. It is to be greatly lamented. I 

would reply saying: "There were men who heard of the 'Fox’s 
21 

Head', a shooting song of the gentlemen of the feudal lords. 

Thereupon they personally cut off the head of a fox, and hanging 

it up, shot at it, and then asked: "How can this be music?" 

This is (a case of) hearing the name, but not understanding 

the reality. Now to say that the new king must change the 

system does not (mean) he changes the Way, and does not (mean) 

he changes the principles (of good government). (It is simply 

that) he receives the Mandate from Heaven (thus) changing the 

surname of the royal (line). He does not rule as a successor 

to the previous king. If he uniformly followed the previous 

system and restored the old rule without changing anything, 

there would be no difference between him and one who ruled as 

a successor to the previous king. The ruler who receives the 

mandate is made very prominent by Heaven. He who serves his 

father continues his wishes; and he who serves his ruler is 

loyal to his purpose. (He who) serves Heaven is also thus. 

Now if Heaven makes a person very prominent (as the,next ruler), 
22 

he ought not to continue what he has replaced and follow it. 

If it is the same, then he is not distinguishable and is not 
(acting in accordance with) Heaven's will. (The king) must 
therefore change his place of residence, take a new designa¬ 
tion (to call his dynasty), change the first month of the year. 
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and change the (official) colour of (court) dress. (He does 
this) for not other reason than that he does not dare but to 
accord with the will of Heaven, and make clear that it is he 
personally who has been made obvious (as the new ruler by 
Heaven). As for the great principles of human relationship, 
morality, government, education, customs and the meaning of 
words, (all) remain entirely as before. How could they be 
changed] Therefore there were kings who had a name for 
changing the system, but none who changed the essence of the 
Way. Confucius said: "He who did nothing, yet ruled (well) - 
was (not) that Shun?"^ (This is) to say that he ruled by the 
Way of Yao and nothing more. Is this not the (good) result of 
not changing anything (fundamental)? 

A skeptic might ask: "Circumstances change and Heaven 

grants prominence (to a new ruler), but why must music be made 

anew?" (I would reply) saying: "Music is different from this. 

The system is changed in order to respond to Heaven, but music 

is made anew in order to respond to mankind. He who is the 

recipient of the mandate must be (he whom) the people are to- 

24 

gether in being happy about. Therefore, changing the system 
at the beginning is the way (the new ruler) makes clear 
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and extends his virtue. Before the world is completely har¬ 
monized the king does not waste time making music. Music is 
that which wells up inside and issues forth outside. In 
response to the time when (good) government (is in effect), 
he determines ritual and creates music in order to complete it. 
In completion, beginning and end, basic and ornamental are 
brought together. This is the reason that the composer of the 
music must return to what the world first (found) in him to 
be happy about and consider it basic (to his compositions). In 
the time of Shun the people were happy that he manifested the 
rule of Yao. Therefore (his music is called) shao (^S ). 

Shao (means) to manifest. In the time of Yd the people were 
happy about the (continuous) succession of the three sages. 
Therefore (his music is called) hsia () . Hsia (means) great¬ 
ness. In the time of T'ang the people were happy that he had 
saved them from calamity. Therefore (his music is called) hu 
(«£ )- Hu (means) to save. In the time of Wen the people were 
happy that he raised an army and mounted attacks. Therefore 
(his music is called ) wu (is ). Wu (means) to attack. In (all) 
four (cases) the world was the same in being happy, (but) the 
cause of (the people's) happiness cannot (be considered to be) 
the same. The law of composing music must be to return to the 


was not the same, how could the music not but differ with the 


basis of the happiness. (Since) what (the world) was happy abi 
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ages? This is the reason that Shun ’wrote the shao, Yd wrote 

the hsia , T'ang wrote the hu and Wen wrote the wu. The names 

of the four (types of) music differed, but each accorded with 

what the people first (found) to be happy about (in their ruler). 

(From this) we understand their merit. The Book of Songs says : 

"King Wen received the mandate (of Heaven), 

And achieved military merit. 

After his attack on Ch'ung 
He built a city at Feng."^ 

(This is) a song of happiness. (The Book of Songs ) also says: 

"In great wrath the king arose 
And arranged his troops." 

At that time (King) Chou was acting contrary to the Way and 

the Feudal Lords were greatly disordered. The people were 

happy about King Wen's wrath and sang about it. (Later when) 

27 

the virtue of the king of Chou's virtue had already imbued 
(the nation), the world returned (to) the origin (of their 
happiness) and composed music (about it). In calling (his 
music) the ta wu (), they were saying that what the people 
were first happy about was his military (might). Therefore, 
all music is composed at the end, but it takes its name from 
the beginnings. (This) is the meaning of giving importance to 
origins. Looking at it from this (point of view), changing the 
first month of the year and the (official) colour of (court) 


clothing accords with the mandate received from Heaven; and 
the difference in determining ritual and composing music - are 
caused by the minds of the people. The two (actions) depart 
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and blend together again to form a unity." 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. This occurred BC 598 (Hsitan ('I*) 11.5). The SA says only 
that the execution was carried out by a man of Ch'u. Hsia 
Cheng-shu had killed his ruler (who was possibly his father) 
the previous year and caused his two senior ministers to 
flee abroad. As the KYC points out, however, the rights of 
the feudal lords did not extent to punishment. This was the 
perogative of the king. Chuang of Ch'u, Who was the 'over- 
lord' at that time, was also guilty of usurping the title of 
king. The rulers of Ch'u were properly termed 'viscount' 

( tzu - ), but this is not the point in question in this 

example. 

2. This occurred BC 538 (Chao (£>S ) 4.3). Ching Feng had 
initially fled to Lu in BC 545 (Hsiang (til) 28.6) after having 
threatened his ruler and disrupting his state. Later he fled 

to Wu where he was infeudated. It was here that he was attacked 
and killed by a combined force led by King Ling. Ling of Ch'u 
had also usurped the title of king; and Wu, as a feudal lord 
had not the right to infeudate; but neither of these are the 
point in question here. 

3. In BC 659_ (Hsi {'it) 1.2), Duke Huan of Ch'i is thought to 
have led the joint expedition to save Hsing (*f ). Since Hsing 
had already fallen to a barbarian attack, however, it could 
not be saved. All Duke Huan could have done was reinfeudate 
the city, and this was the right of the king alone. Similarly, 
in BC 646 (Hsi 14.2), he was supposed to have led an expedition 
to wall Ydan-ling (P4 ). This was to become the new capital 
of Chi (i2-), but since Chi had already been extinguished, this 
was tantamount to reinfeudation. In neither case is Duke Huan 
mentioned by name or rank in the SA itself. 


4. On two occasions in BC 632 (Hsi 28.10, 16) it is recorded 
that the Duke of Lu went to court. The first time was at or 
near Chien-td (3% -t- ) which had been the site of a covenant 

at that time. The second was at or near Ho-yang (iv ) where 
a hunt had just been held. On both occasions court is supposed 
to have been held away from the capitol, and that the king had 
been forced to come away by Duke Wen of Chin who was the 
current 'overlord'. The SA itself does not mention his name 
in association with any of these events. 

5. Ch'en had been destroyed by Ch'u in BC 534 (Chao 8.9) 
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while Ts'ai had been extinguished by the same power in 
BC 531 (Chao 11.10). But rulers for both states were re¬ 
instated by Ch'u in BC 529 (Chao 13.6). This was tantamount 
to infeudation by Ch'u, a right reserved to the king alone. 

The SA states only that both rulers "were returned" to their 
states. 

6. Occurred BC 530 (Chao 12.10). None of the Commentaries 
remark upon this. It was believed that in the ommission of 
the. rank of the ruler of Chin in this entry, the SA was 
putting Chin on the same level as the barbarian Hsien Yd. 

The Hsien Yd were a tribe to the north and east of Chin. 

7. Po Chi was a daughter of Duke Hsdan of Lu who had married 
the Duke of Sung BC 582 (Ch'eng (^ ) 9.4). She was widowed 
six years later in BC 576 (Ch'eng 15.5), but she continued to 
live in seclusion in Sung until her death by fire in BC 543 
(Hsiang (^) 30.3). The KYC does not comment upon this event, 

but the TC says that she was awaiting orders from the harem 
instructress when she died. The point is that rather than 
appear outside the harem, which was improper for a widow, she 
remained behind to die when it burned. This event is also 
referred to in HS27a/8a. 

8. In BC 681 (Chuang (It ) 13.4), Duke Huan was forced at 
sword-point to enter a covenant with Lu by which he agreed 
to return territory to Lu.. According to law he was not bound 
to honour the covenant because he had entered into it under 
extreme.duress, but in point of fact he did. This, comments 
the KYC , was the beginning of Duke Huan's good faith which 
hitherto he had not demonstrated. 

9. The general historical context for this paragraph is not 
clear. At the time of her attack on the Hsien Yd, at least 
two of the states with the same surname as Chin were in 
trouble. Ts'ai had been extinguished the previous year (cf♦ff.5.) 
and Lu was experiencing internal difficulties. Chin who was 

the current 'overlord', far from helping these states, mounted 
an easy raid to the north. 

10. In BC 660 (Min (fV) ) 2.5,6) Ching Fu assassinated the 
ruler and then fled to Chd (s ). Duke Huan of Ch'i sent an 
emissary, Kao Tzu (% 5- ), to settle the resulting anarchy. 
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present rescention of the Songs has hsi (H ) for pjl {%£) of 
CCFL in line 4, and mei (”*? ) for mei (0^) in line 5. The first 
transposition causes no change in meaning, but the latter 
would then read: "I do not sleep" for the second half of the 
line. 


12. In BC 519 (Chao 23.12) the make of Lu was going to Chin, 
the current 'overlord' but on reaching the river he fell ill 
and returned. He did so, remarks the KYC , because he feared 
Chin. 

13. Analects 12.4.3, Legge, Classics I. p.252. The present 

rescention of Analects has ho chd (•(•} ) "what is there to 

fear?" for CCFL yti chih ( fc 'a-) " in your purpose". 

14. Analects 7.30.2. records the fact that Duke Chao had 
taken a woman of the royal house of Wu as his wife. (Wu had 
adopted the same surname as Lu when it achieved recognition 
by the central states.) Her death is recorded in the SA in 
BC 483 (Ai ) 12.2). The Eastern Han commentator Ho Hsiu 

( i 7 ! 4*- ) thought that the marriage had taken place in BC 53 2 
(Chao 10) but that it was not recorded because Confucius 
disapproved. 

15. Duke Chao fled from Lu in BC 517 (Chao 25.5) and died 
in exile BC 510 (Chao 32.6). 

16. In the Summer of BC 517 (Chao 25.4) the SA records two 
sacrifices for rain in the seventh month. The KYC holds 
that the second was not a sacrifice for rain, but rather a 
pretext on which to congregate the people to drive out the 
Chi family which had usurped the power of the Duke. I t 
was unsuccessful, for the next entry records the Duke's 
flight into exile. 

17. Tzu Chih was killed BC 609 (Wen (x ) 18.6). He was 

the eldest son of Duke Wen and, since his father had just 
died, was the ruler of Lu awaiting the coming of the new 
year to assume the title. The SA records only the season 
and the month. 1 


18. Tzu Pan was killed BC 662 (Chuang 32.5). He too was 
the eldest son of the Duke, and it was again after the death 
of his father. In this case, however, the SA records the 
season, month, and day. 

19. The translation of this sentence is a paraphrase of the 
repetitious original. 
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20. Songs 3.2.6.2. ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.482). The 
present rescention of the Songs has ch 1 tin (?.? ) for CCFL ch 1 ou 

in the last line. Although the translation offered here 
differs from Legge's, the subsitution does not necessarily 
change the meaning of the line. 

21. The "Fox's Head", which was a hunting son of the feudal 
lords, is a lost poem from Songs . 

22. Reading wu (-> ) for wu (19) as suggested by the 
commentary. 

23. Analects 15.4. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.295). 

24. Throughout this passage music f ytteh ) and happiness 

(le) are written with^the same character - - in what is 

probably an intention^ 1 visual pun. 

25. Songs 3.1.10.2. (cf . Legge, Classics IV,p.461). 

26. Songs 3.1.7.5. (cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.453). 

27. The text reads "man" but the reference is obviously 
to King Wen. 

28. The name of King Wen's music, wu , also means military. 
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"The Jade Cup" 

The Spring and Autumn Annals was critical of Duke Wen 
(of Lu when) he married while in mourning.^ In disagree¬ 
ment it could be said that the rule for mourning does not 
exceed three years, and that (in this case) three years of 
mourning (amounted to) twenty-five months. According to 
the text of (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) Duke Wen married 
only (after) forty-one months. (Therefore) at the time he 
married the rule for mourning was not (in effect). (The 
period he waited) was longer (than that required.) How then 
could it be said that he married while in mourning? (In 
answer) it could be said that in discussing events, the Spring 
and Autumn Annals finds nothing more important than intention. 
Now in marriage it is necessary to make (an earlier betrothal) 
present of silk, and the month in which he made the. present 
of silk was within the period of mourning. Therefore it was 
said that he married while in mourning. Moreover, in the 
Autumn Duke Wen had made the communal sacrifice to his ancest¬ 
ors, and in the Winter (of the same year) made the present of 

3 

silk. In both he erred by being too early. The Spring and 
Autumn Annals was not critical of the former but it was crit¬ 
ical of the latter because (proper) feeling for (one's own) 
flesh and blood are shown by three years of mourning. Even 
though he followed the customs (of Lu) he was unable to com- 
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plete them for it was fitting still, that his mind not be 
at rest. He did not have the intention of mourning his 
ancestors, and on the contrary, was considering marriage. 

This is what the Spring and Autumn Annals greatly detested. 

It was critical about his not completing the three years and 
nothing more. It criticized him for marrying while in 
mourning. He did not discriminate about (the proper) order 
(of things) and it regarded him as mean for being heartless. 
Prom this (example) propriety can be discussed. That which 
propriety emphasizes is intention. If intention is respect¬ 
ful and restraint is complete, then Confucius praises it as 
knowledge of propriety; if intention is harmonious and the 
notes are elegant, then Confucius praises it as knowledge of 
music; and if intention is sympathetic and the way of life is 
frugal, then Confucius praises it as knowledge of mourning. 
Therefore it is said: "He did not emptily add (blame) 

This refers to the importance of intention. 

Intention is the basic substance while action is the 
ornament. Ornament is added to basic substance. The basic 


substance does not (automatically) become ornamented, and 
ornament does not produce the basic substance. After the 
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substance is in operation, then there can be no mention of 
either. When together they are not complete and only one is in 
operation it is better to have basic substance and be without 
ornament. (A case where Confucius could) not praise the abil¬ 
ity in propriety, but still, to a small extent, thought well 
of it was the arrival (in Lu) of Ko Lu of Chieh.~* (A case 
in which) there was ornament without basic substance, and 
although, to a small extent, he disapproved of it, he did indeed 
show disapproval, was the arrival of Duke Shih of Chou. Thus 
in ordering the Way the Spring and Autumn Annals puts the 
basic substance first and ornament last; puts intention to 
the right and action to the left. Therefore (Confucius) said: 
"Propriety! Propriety! Is that jade and silk?"^ Expanding 
upon this it would also be right to say: Court! Court! Is 

that rhetoric and orders? (He also said:) "Music! Music! 

7 

Is that bells and drums?" It can be concluded from this that 
it would also be right to say: Mourning! Mourning! Is that 
mourning garments? Confucius established the Way of a New 
King. He illuminated his veneration of intention in order to 
return to harmony. He manifested his love of sincerity in 
order to eradicate falseness. Thus was he to follow on the 
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people to follow the ruler and for the ruler to follow Heaven. 
(But it) says: "According to the minds of the people and the 
ministers, there can not be one day without a ruler."8 For 
one day they cannot be without a ruler, yet "for three years 
he is called 'son' because the ruler's mind does not take the 
position (until mourning is completed.)" Is this not the 
people following the ruler? The mind of a filial son cannot 
act (as ruler) for three years. He does not act (as ruler) for 
three years, yet "the next year he takes up the position", to 
(accord) with the way of Heaven and complete the end (of the 
year) and the beginning (of the next). Is this not the ruler 
following Heaven? It deals briefly with the people and exten¬ 
sively with the ruler; briefly with the ruler and extensively 
with Heaven. This is the great meaning of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals. 


In discussing the events of twelve generations, the 
Spring and Autumn Annals deals thoroughly in the Way of the 
people and completely in the Way of the king. Its examples 
make clear that during (the cour of the) two hundred and 
forty years (of history) they aided each other to complete 
their refinement. (But) its appearance is irregular and it 
does not copy antiquity. Therefore, those who discussed the 
Spring and Autumn Annals , unified, (the examples) and under¬ 
stood them, followed them and sought (meaning) from them. 
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They associated the analogies, matched the categories, 
examined the clues and disregarded repetitions. Thus it is 
that it dealt thoroughly in the Way of the people and estab¬ 
lished the Way of the king. Those who disagree (would argue 
that the facts that) the Son of Heaven ascended the throne the 
year after (his predecessor's death) and that the feudal lords 
were called 'son' within their own fiefs for three years (after 
their accession) are neither of them in the Classic itself. 

Yet they can be held to be no different (from those) which are 
in the Classic (itself). (But) they are not without differentia¬ 
tion. There were (events) which were (historically) prominent, 
and the Classic (quite) naturally received repetitions. There¬ 
fore (students of the Spring and Autumn Annals ) were able to 
achieve greatly by connecting analogies in categories and by 
giving discrimination to repetitions. Man, in receiving his 


OibOuJL 


fate from Heaven has a nature which loves goodness and hates 
evil. (The former) can be nourished but it cannot be reformed, 
while (the latter) can be restrained but it cannot be eradi¬ 
cated. It is similar (to the fact that) the shape of the body 
can be fat or thin, but it cannot be changed. This is the 
reason that even though there is an exceedingly wise (person) 
who can prevent general knowledge of a ruler's or parent's 



evil for them, he cannot, on that ruler's or parent's behalf 


cause them to be without evil. The Book of History says: 


"You act as King; do away with your (own) defectsi"^ (Those 
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who) serve their parents in a like manner are the ultimate 
in the loyal and the filial. How could this happen when there 
is not an exceedingly wise individual? If the father does not 
art as a father should, then the son does not act as the son 
should; and when the ruler does not act as a ruler should, 
then the minister does not act as a minister should.^ 


Duke Wen was unable to carry out mourning, and was untimely 
in offering the sacrifice (to his ancestors). He did not 
(offer it at the end of the full) three years. He also married 
while in mourning and in doing so married (the daughter of) a 
noble, thus demeaning his ancestoral temple. By advancing 
(the position of) the previous duke, he disordered all his 
ancestors. . (In his actions) there was not one which was to a 
small extent good, and there were four or five which were 

greatly evil. Therefore the feudal lords did not enter into 

11 

a covenant with him , and (one of his) nobles was caused to 

abandon his role of emissary . (Because) he acted in an 

unminister-like manner, this is proof that he hated evil. 

Embarrassed abroad and superceded at home, (the Duke) was 

lacking in the (proper) position of a ruler. Confucius said: 

"Government has been in the hands of the Great officers for 

13 

four generations." This refers to Duke Wen and his successor 

Confucius knew that those in the position (of ruler) coulc 
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not rule people with evil. Therefore he compiled the Six 
Arts in order to support and maintain them. The Book of 
Songs and the Book of History arrange his intentions; the Book 
of Rites and the Classic of Music distill his goodness; the 
Book of Changes and the Spring and Autumn Annals illuminate 
his wisdom. All of these six disciplines are great and each 
has (an area of) concentration. The Book of Songs gives 
instruction in intention, and is strong on basics. The Book 
of Rites determines restraint, and is strong on ornament. The 
Classic of Music sings of virtue and is strong in giving an 
example. The Book of History gives prominence to merit, and 
is strong on affairs. The Book of Changes bases (itself) on 
the universe, and is strong on the way. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals rectifies right and wrong, and is strong in government. 
Mankind is able to comprehend their strong-points simultane¬ 
ously, but he cannot be complete about (all) their details. 
Therefore if a ruler of men is too restrained, his knowledge 
is hidden, and if he is too open, his rule is oppressive. The 

error in these two is different, but are alike in being cen- 

\ 

sured and their ill-effects are inevitable. This must be 
examined. This is the reason that those who are good at 
teaching who have perfected their Way are cautious in their 
actions. They arrange time into early and late, responsibilit; 
into great and small, and travelling into hurried and stately. 


They go without haste, and if they are obstructed, they are 
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without bitterness. They understand what they do and com¬ 
plete what pleases them. Therefore their strength is not 
wearied and their persons are greatly completed. This is to 
say that the sages have influenced us, and that we follow 
them. 


The Spring and Autumn Annals is fond of subtlety and 

O £ 

honours intention. It regulates the meaning of important 

and unimportant; penetrates to the responses to calamities; 

understands the meaning of life and death; and, follows the 

examples of the Way of man. For this reason when a ruler is 

✓ 

killed and the assassin is punished, it considers this good 
and records his execution. But when (the assassin) is not 
punished, the ruler's burial is not recorded and the assassin's 
(name) is not seen again. The burial is not recorded (to show 
that the ruler) is without (loyal) ministers or (filial) sons. 

The assassin's (name) is not seen again (to indicate that) he 
should have been destroyed. (When) Chao Tun (it & ) (of Chin) 
assassinated his ruler, (however), we again see his name in 


14 

another section four years later. This is not the Spring and 
Autumn Annals ' usual (method of) phraseology. In ancient and 
modern (times) scholars have found this strange and question 
it saying: 'This is an assassination of a ruler. How is it 
that (the assassin's name) is seen again? (I would) reply 
that this is similar to asking why the burial (of an assassi- 
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nated ruler) is recorded when the murderer has not been 

punished. Why is a burial recorded when it was not fitting 

to record it? Yet the burial was recorded. Why was (the 

assassin's name) see again when it was also not fitting that 

it be seen again? Yet it was seen again. The two cases 

cannot but be similar. If we are direct in the discussion 

of the problems raised by (Chao Tun's name) being seen again, 

(we find that) he did not personally kill (his ruler). But 

it was not that he did not deserve punishment. Thus we cannot 

but discuss the recording of the burial of ^uke Tao (1§) (of 
, 15 

Hsd ("I-)). If we are direct in the discussion of the problem 
raised (by this case, we find that) it did not amount to 
assassination. (But) it was not that (the prince) did not 
deserve the guilt. Were this not so, the wording of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals would be chaotic. How could they 
then be followed? There is consistency in meaning, even though 
it is difficult to be comprehensive in connecting analogies 
and discussing right and wrong. In (the case of Chao) Tun, 
there is neither an entry (recording) his execution, nor one 
(recording) that he was not executed. If there is an analogy 
which refers, this is correct reasoning, but if there is no 
analogy, then it is false phraseology. Now if, (when) we 
examine the analogy, (we find that) neither (men) deserved 
death, why should they be punished? The problems raised by 
the Spring and Autumn Annals number in the hundreds, but the 
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responses to these problems number in the thousands. These 
all exist together in the classics and we organize them 
into categories in order to discover their principles. There 
are never any falsehoods for the responses are obtained from 
(other) entries. (Confucius) has allowed (both) the culprits 
(who were from) other (states) to go unexecuted and both are 
seen again. Yet a skeptic (might ask) saying: 'How is it that 
(Chao Tun) is seen again? There is nothing more false than this! 
Where is the response (to this problem)?' Because I have ob¬ 
tained the response, I know that the question is not foolish; 
and because I know the question is not foolish, I know that the 
case of (Chao) Tun cannot but be examined. 

(We) already have (a case which) is named patricide, but 
(in which) (the son) was, in reality, excused of guilt. (Here 
we) also have (a case in which) he is named as the assassin of 
his ruler, but (in which) he is not executed for his crime. 

Rather than anticipate the conclusion, it is better to make a 
slow careful study. Moreover I know that there was a basis for 
(the phraseology in the case of Chao) Tun. The Book of Songs 
says: . 1 


"What other men have in their minds 
■I can measure by reflection". 

This is to say that there is nothing which is unconnected. By 
examination of externals, internals can be perceived. Now by 
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examining (Chao) Tun's actions we can see that his heart was 
sincere and not criminal. Combing (all the facts) we can 
be confident (that his actions) are not related to usurpation 
and assassination. When we see how (Chao) Tun cried out to 
Heaven, how could he be like this if he lacked internal sin¬ 
cerity? This accords with his being without the intention of 
assassination from the beginning to the end (of the affair). 
The reason that he was implicated in the evil plot was simply 

that he made the mistake of not fleeing far (enough); and 

• • 17 

his guilt was that he did not punish the criminals. The 

necessity for the minister to punish the criminals for the 

ruler is similar to the necessity for the son to taste the 

medicine for the father. The son did not taste the medicine, 

and therefore the (blame) was increased to patricide. The 

minister did not punish the criminal, and therefore the (blame 

was increased to assassination. Thus does it demonstrate to 

the world the great evil of ministers and sons doing away with 

their integrity. (The case in which Chao) Tun did not punish 

the criminals for his ruler is no different from (the one in 

which Prince) Chih did not taste the medicine for his father. 

(Therefore when we) compare these (cases we see that) it was 

not fitting to execute (Chao) Tun. 

The skeptic (might then ask) saying: 'It was termed an 
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assassination, yet in neither (case) was there an execution. 

The reasoning is difficult to understand and is not one that 
I can see. The pardoning of (Prince) Chih's guilt is explained 
in (another) entry, but the (reasons for Chao) Tun not being 
executed have no entry. Why is this?' 

(I would) reply that it was a disordered age in which 
righteousness had been done away with. There were many who 
turned their backs on the king and acted in an unministerlike 
manner, and many who overturned, usurped and assassinated their 
rulers. Accusations are always recorded (in those case where) 
the great evil was clear. (The reason why) the accu ations 

1 O 

of Chao Tun of Chin and of Prince Pi (tt) of Ch'u have no 
entry is (because Confucius) did not wish to make it manifest. 


The skeptic (might then go on to ask) saying: 'There was 
more than one state in which a senior minister was present 
when someone whom the (senior minister) was unable to punish 
assassinated the ruler. Yet when Duke Ling was assassinated 
Chao Tun was not present. There is a difference in the degree 
of evil between being present and not being present. (Yet) the 
Spring and Autumn Annals blames those who were present but un¬ 
able to punish the criminals with nothing more than not 
classifying them as ministers or sons. It increases the blame 
to assassination for those who were not present and unable to 
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punish the criminals. Why is the degree of blame less for the 
greater evil and more for the lesser evil?' 

(I would) reply that the Way of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals was to perceive that which could mislead people and make 
a statement about it in order to make it clear. Now, Chao Tun 
was wise, but (in this case) he did not follow the correct 
principles. All could see his goodness, but none could see 
his guilt. herefore, because of his wisdom, it made the 

evil (he did) greater. Giving him the heavier blame causes 
people to think deeply and (gain) self comprehension, and 
thus return to the Wau. (Thus we would) say: 'Ahi Important 
is the great righteousness of (the connection between) ruler 
and minister and the Way (connecting) father and son!' This 
is why the evil was minor but the blame was major. All those 
from other states who did not punish the criminals are worth- 
less people. How could they be taken into account? (Confucius) 
simply did not classify them as men. This is why the evil was 
major but the blame was minor. (It is as though) the entries 
were saying: 'The light becomes heavy and the heavy becomes 
light.'^O Is this not (relevant)? Therefore (the Spring and 
Autumn Annals ) doubted that Prince Pi should have been set up 
(as ruler); it doubted that Chao Tun should be without the 
blame of a minister (in such circumstances); and it doubted 
that (Prince) Chih of Hsfl should be without the guilt of a 
son (in like situations). The Spring and Autumn Annals was co 
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cerned that people would not know the evil and carry on 
tranquilly, unwarned. Therefore it compounded the 
blame in order to reform an unjust age and rectify it. 

(But) if the reform did not over-correct, it would be un¬ 
able to rectify it. Know this and its meaning is completed. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. The problem here is clearly set out in CCFL below. 

Duke Wen's predecessor Duke Hsi had died in the twelfth 
month of the thirty-third year of his reign (BC 627 
Hsi 33.10). But Wen did not actually marry until the 
summer of the fourth year of his reign (BC 623 - Wen 4.2). 
According to the KYC , however, betrothal gifts were delivered 
to Ch'i in the second year (BC 625 - Wen 2.8), immediately 
after he had performed an ancestral sacrifice (which was also 
too early - cf ff.3 below). Again, according to the KYC , 

the bride was the daughter of a noble who had the same sur¬ 
name as the ruling house of Ch'i. Since the Duke could 
properly marry only the daughters of other ruling houses, 
this too was disapproved of. 

2. Because the death had occurred in the last month of the 
year, the mourning for the entire year took only the part of 
the month left. Therefore the three years of mourning would, 
in this case, cover only twenty-five months. 

3. In the Autumn of BC 625 (Wen 2.6), Duke Wen had made the 

Hsia ( ) or communal sacrifice to his ancestors. Although 

commentators seem to be unsure of the time when this sacri¬ 
fice should have been carried out, it is obvious from CCFL 
below that Tung thought it should have been performed after 
the three years of mourning had been completed. Duke Wen 
compounded his crime by giving his father, Duke Hsi, pre¬ 
cedence over Duke Min, his uncle, whom his father had 
succeeded as Duke of Lu. For a discussion of how this dis¬ 
rupted the family temple c_f. Legge, Classics V, p.234. 

4. KYC . Wen 2.8 (in which it comments on the betrothal gifts.] 


5. Ko Lu of Chieh came twice to Lu in BC 631 (Hsi 29.1,5) „ O. 
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the first occasion the Duke was absent, but on the second he 
gained an audience. The point here is that as the unranked 
ruler of a small barbarian state, be would not have been 
aware of the correct court procedures. Although the KYC 
does not indicate favour, it is obvious that Tung credits 
him with good intent. 

6. The Duke of Chou came to Lu in the Spring of BC 706 
(Huan 6.1). The previous year he had passed through Lu when 
escaping to Tsao from his collapsing state. He is not 
accorded his title in the SA on this second occasion. The 
KYC interprets this as a censure. The Duke did not, the KYC 
explains, act as a guest should - presumbly by crossing Lu 
the previous year without permission or coming to court. 

7. Analects 17.11. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.324). 

8. The background to this passage is described in KYC 
Chuang 32.5 (the death of Tzu Pan - c_f. Ch.I. ff.18) and in 
Wen 9.1 (the visit of an emissary of the King). All the 
quotations in it are drawn from the latter. The problems 
as outlined in it are: 1) "The people cannot be one day 
without a ruler"; 2) "There cannot be two rulers in one 
year"; 3) "There cannot be a year without a ruler"; and 
4) "The mind of a filial son cannot bear to succeed (his 
father) until three years (have passed)" (i.e. until the 
period of mourning is completed.) The problem is resolved 
by ^having the son succeed to the position the year follow¬ 
ing his father's death, but, within the state, not succeeding 
to the title until the three years of mourning are com¬ 
pleted. 

9. A similar passage occurs in History 4.5.1.3, but the 
meaning is markedly different. ( cf . Legge, Classics III, 
p.201). 

10. An almost identical passage occurs in Analects 12.11.3. 
(cf. Legge, Classics I, p.256.) 

11. In BC 625 (Wen 2.3) Duke Wen entered into a covenant 

with a noble of Chin called Yang Ch'u-fu (PI £5 ). Like 

his forthcoming marriage, this sort of relationship with a 
noble was disapproved of. The TC says that this covenant 
was forced on him by Chin because he had not paid a requi¬ 
site court visit. 

12. On the death of the King in BC 618 (Wen. 8.6) Kung- 
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sun Ao ( 3& 17 ) was sent to the capital to express the 

Duke's condolences. He turned back before arriving and 
fled to Chd ( ) . The point is that the Duke himself should 

have gone. 

13. Analects 16.3. Legge, Classics I, p.511. 

14. The SA records the assassination of Duke Ling ( v |[) of 
Chin by Chao Tun in BC 605 (Hstan 2.4), but the assassin is 
again mentioned in BC 601 (Hsdan 6.1). He was not, as it 
happened, the actual killer. He was given the guilt of 
assassination because he did not punish the real killer. 

The fact that Duke Ling was an evil and depraved ruler bears 
no relation to the problem. Duke Ling's burial is not 
recorded. 

15. Duke Tao died as a result of medicine administered to 
him by his son in BC 523 (Chao 19.2). The SA records this 
as an assassination, yet the son was not executed, and the 
Duke's burial is recorded (Chao 19.5). The KYC explains 
that Confucius used the term 'assassinated' to indicate 
the son's responsibility, but records the Duke's burial in 
order to show that he pardoned him. 


16. Songs 2.5.4.4. Legge, Classics IV, p.342. 


17. Immediately after the assassination, Chao Tun fled from 
the capital. Before reaching the border, however, he re¬ 
turned. Had he crossed the border and remained in exile, 
he would not have had to assume the responsibility of punishing 
the assassins. 


18. In BC 529 (Chao 13.2) Prince Pi returned from Chin, 
whence he had fled in BC 541 (Chao 1.11), and was estab¬ 
lished as ruler. His elder brother who had been the current 
ruler and who had been away from the capital at that time, 
fled, and the next month committed suicide. The reasoning 
here is that the usurpation caused the suicide and could 
therefore be termed assassination. Prince Pi was in turn 
assassinated by his brother Prince Ch'i-chi (f ) (chao 13.3). 
The term used here in the SA was ' assassinate' not 'execute'. 
The KYC makes it clear that Prince Pi had returned to Ch'u 
innocent of the intention of killing his brother the ruler, 
and that the latter had ruled in an unprincipled manner. 


19. The same thing was said by Confucius in almost the same 
words of "those of the present day, who engage in government. 
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Analects 13.20.4. Legge, Classics I, p.272 

20. The text here reads as though this were an actual 
quotation from the KYC. It does not, however, contain 
these phrases. 
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CCFL 3 : I 

"The Bamboo Forest" 

It is a constant in the phraseology of the Spring and 

Autumn Annals to consider not the barbarians but the Central 

States as the (most) proper. Why is it, (then) that when we 

come to the battle at Pi (this rule) is unexpectedly broken?'*’ 

I would argue that the Spring and Autumn Annals is without 

generalizations, and shifts with the changes (in circumstance ) . 

At this time Chin had become barbaric, while Ch’u had become 

gentlemanly. Therefore it shifted its terminology in order 

to follow changed circumstances. The goodness of King 

Chuang's forgiving Cheng could be honoured. The men of Chin 

did not recognize his goodness and wished to attack him. What 

they were going to save had already been released and they 

fought for no reason. This is (the kind of) reasoning which 

does not value goodness and (the kind of) thinking which takes 

lightly the saving of the people. Therefore it despises them 

and does not call them wise people who act properly. (Earl) 

Mu (ij) of Ch'in insulted Chien Shu (^ fo. ) and suffered a 

great defeat. (Earl) Wen (/ ) of Cheng thought (too) lightly 

3 

of the masses and lost his army. Thus does the Spring and 
Autumn Annals honour wisdom and lay emphasis on the people. 
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by the severity of the harm (that they did). A skeptic 
(might ask) saying: 'It is most attentive in the recording 
of battles and invasions, but there is no mention that it 
detests them. How is this?' 

I would reply that in the business of the meetings (of 
the feudal lords), the great are considered more important 
than the small; and that in the business of battles and in¬ 
vasions, (the state mentioned) last is considered more 
important than (the state mentioned) first. If it did not 
detest them why does it put the instigator in the inferior 
position? This is the phraseology (by which it shows that it) 
hates warfare and aggression.^ Furthermore it is a rule of 
the Spring and Autumn Annals that in bad years the old 
(should) not be repaired. 5 The purpose (of this is to) avoid 
giving hardship to the people. Is not wounding the people 
even more hateful than causing them hardship? And is not 
killing the people more extreme than wounding them? Therefore 
if the old is repaired in a bad year, then it is (openly) 
critical; but if (a wall) is constructed (around) a city, 
then it suppresses (its criticism). When the harm to the 
people is small, the hate is small; but when the harm to the 
people is large, then the hate is large. How much greater is 
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the harm done to the people in battles and invasions] When 
we examine the meaning and study its implications, then (we 
see that) what the Spring and Autumn Annals hates is failure 
to use virtue and the use of force; coercing the people and 
victimizing them. (We see also that) what it likes are the 
establishment of virtue and the neglect of force; the treating 
of the people with humanity and righteousness. The Book of 
Songs says: 


"He displayed his culture and virtue. 
And they permeated the four corners of 


the state. 


This is what the Spring and Autumn'Annals considered good. 

But the Spring and Autumn Annals despised those whose virtue 
could not reach the near, and whose culture could not reach 
the distant, but who quarrelled in order to do battle and 
invade. In all (cases) it considered them to be unrighteous* 

An opponent (might argue) saying: 'In recording battles and 
invasions, there were those which the Spring and Autumn Annals 
thought good, and there were those which it though^evil. It 
disliked surprise attacks and approved of set battles; thought 
shameful attacks (on those in) mourning, and considered re¬ 
venge to be glorious. How (can you say that) the Spring and 
Autumn Annals considered that there were no righteous battl~~' ‘ 


I would reply that in the recording of disasters and 
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anomalous occurrences, the Spring and Autumn Annals always 

says that there were no wheat sprouts even when there were a 

number of stalks in the fields.® Now for the greater part of 

three hundred years the world (had had) innumerable battles, 

attacks, and invasions, yet of these (only) two were (wars of) 
9 

revenge. How is this different (from the case in which) 

there were a number of stalks in the field (but it was re¬ 

corded that) there were no wheat sprouts? (Since) there were 
not enough to contradict (this rule) it (can be) said that 
there were no righteous battles. If it is not possible (to 
say that) there were no righteous battles, then neither is it 

possible (to say that) there were no wheat sprouts. If it is 

permissible (to say that) there were no wheat sprouts, then it 
is also possible to say that there were no righteous battles. 
With respect to (the attitude) of the Spring and Autumn Annals 
towards set battles, it approved of their openness, but dis¬ 


approved of warfare. There is proof of this. The Spring and 


Autumn Annals loved mankind, and battles kill mankind. How 
could Confucius say that killing what he loved was good? (The 
attitude of) the Spring and Autumn Annals towards set battles 
was similar to its (attitude) towards the central states. 

When referring to Lu they were external, but when referring 
to the barbarians they were internal. Compared to surprise 
attacks, (set battles could) be called righteous; but com¬ 
pared to not fighting (at all they could) be called without 
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righteousness. Forming a covenant was not as good as not 
forming one, but still there were covenants which were called 
good. Entering into battle was not as good as not doing so, 
but still there were battles which were called good. In the 
midst of (that which) is not righteousness there is righteous¬ 
ness, and in the midst of righteousness there is (that which) 
is not righteous. The phraseology cannot be sufficient; it 
is all in the implications. (These) cannot be understood by 
one who is not of clear and penetrating thought. The Book of 
Songs says; 

y 

"The flowers of the plum tree. 

How they flutter and turn! 

How can I not think of you I 
But your home is far away. 1 

Confucius said: 'He did not (really) think of her. (If he 
had,) how could it be distant?'" 1( “ ) Looking at it from this 
(point of view), we should look for the implications, and not 
depend on the phraseology (alone). If we do not depend on the 
phraseology (alone), then "we can join in progress along the 
Way." 11 


Sse-ma Tzu-fan ( \) 3- ), while acting as an 

r 

emissary for his ruler, disregarded his ruler's orders and 

sympathized with the enemy. He complied with their request 

12 

and made peace with Sung. This is usurping government at 
home and arrogating fame abroad. Usurpation of government is 
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treating the ruler with disrespect; while arrogation of 

fame is acting in an unministerlike manner. For what reason, 

" *'* 

then, does the Spring and Autumn Annals consider him great? 

It could be argued that because his benevolence was grieved, 
he could not bear the starvation of the people of the state 
which was causing them to eat one another. When the extension 
of benevolence is far, it is considered good; and when the 
exercise of humanity is natural it is considered good. (Sse- 
ma) Tzu-fan's heart went out to them and he pitied the people 
of Sung. There was no time to consider (propriety). There¬ 
fore it considered him great. 


An opponent (might argue) saying: 'According to the 

rules of the Spring and Autumn Annals , high ministers (ought) 

not to grieve for the feudal lords (of other states) 13 , and 

that government (ought) not to be with the nobility.' 1 ' 4 (Sse- 

ma) Tzu-fan was a minister of Ch'u, yet he sympathized with 

the people of Sung. This is grieving for the feudal lords (of 

other states). Without returning to his ruler he made peace 

with the enemy. This is government in (the hands of) the 

nobility. At the covenant at Chtl Liang (;§ $ ) good faith 

15 

was with the nobles, yet the Spring and Autumn Annals 


criticises them for demaning the honour of their rulers. 1 ® 

The making of peace by a noble is also demeaning the honour of 
his ruler, yet the Spring and Autumn Annals considers him 
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great. This is a mistake. Moreover, the meaning of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals (proper) officials hate to arrogate 
the splendour of fame. Therefore a loyal official does not 
publicize his advice (since) he wishes (it to appear as though) 
it came from his ruler. The Book of History says: "When you 
have good plans or councils, go in and tell your ruler in 
private. Henceforth in public, act in accordance with them 
and say: 'This plan or this council is due to our ruler's vir¬ 
tue.'"-^ This is the pattern for officials. All the excellent 
nobles of ancient times served their rulers like this. Now 
(Ssu-ma) Tzu-fan was near to his ruler but he did not return; 
King Chuang could have been seen, but he did not report. In 
relieving the trouble (between) the two states he had no al¬ 
ternative. Why did he demean the splendour of his ruler's 
name? This is a place where (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) is 
misleading.' 


(I would argue) in reply that the Spring and Autumn Annals 
has constants and variables. The variables are used in (situa¬ 
tions which) change, while the constants are used in (situations 
which are) constant. Each stops with its category and they do 
not interfere with one another. All that are praised by the 
Minister of Instruction-*-® are constants for the world. It is 
correct to copy them. (Ssu-ma) Tzu-fan's action was a small 
variation (from,them). (Under the circumstances) it was corre 
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independent remedial action. When the eyes become alarmed, 
one’s appearance changes, and when the mind is frightened, 
some of one's duties are forgotten. (These) are men's 
(natural) feelings. One who understands that feelings were 
stricken by alarm, chooses the goodness and ignores the 
mistake. The Book of Songs says: 

"When gathering fenq and picking the fei 
We do not (reject them) if the roots 

(are bad) . 

This refers to it. (Ssu-ma) Tzu-fan went to observe (the 
situation in the capital of) Sung, and when he heard that 
the people were eating each other he was greatly alarmed and 
grieved for them. He had not thought that (the starvation) 
was this extreme. This is the reason his mind was startled 
and his eyes were moved, and he transgressed against the con¬ 
stant, propriety. Propriety derives from humanity; it is 
that which ornaments the basic substance and completes the 
body. Now that the people were eating each other, on what 
could propriety be placed when there was (such a) great loss 
of humanity? How could the ornament be mourned at the time 
when he was rescuing the basic substance? Therefore (Confucius) 

• . , on 

said: "You must not yield m the performance of-humanity 

This refers to it. In the phraseology of the Spring and Autumn 




Annals there is what it calls the "evil" and there is also the 


"more evil than the evil". 


21 


Since there is the "more evil 



than the evil", there would also be the "more honourable than 
the honourable". But the Spring and Autumn Annals honours 
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(ministers) who defer. (Ssu-ma Tzu-fan) saw them eating 
each other and he was horrified that they were cooking each 
other. In saving them he forgot to defer. The way of the 
true gentleman has something more honourable than deference. 
Therefore those who teach the Spring and Autumn Annals do not 
use a constant righteousness to doubt the great principles of 
the variables. The meaning is clearly understood (by them). 


The Spring and Autumn Annals records the successes and 
failures of the world and shows their causes. It illuminates 
what is very obscure, and manifests that which is unspoken. 

This must be examined. If you do not examine (something) as 
large as M . T'ai, you will not see it. How much more (ob¬ 
scure) would be the minutei Relying on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals to explain past events, we (can) make a thorough investi¬ 
gation of beginnings and see their causes. (This we know that) 
ambitious rulers and people who are (too) happy cannot but be 
cautious. 


Duke Ch' ing (H3 ) of Ch' i was the grandson of Duke Huan 
of Ch'i. His state was vast and its physical resources were 
profitable. *He received the inherited honour of the (position 
of) 'overlord', and his ambition was to be greater than the 
feudal lords. For this reason he opposed meetings (of the 
feudal lords) and was arrogant and wasteful. For nine years 
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after succeeding to the throne he was unwilling to convene 
even one meeting (of the feudal lords). Having the intention 
of offending Lu and Wei he followed the feudal lords to neither 
Ch'ing-ch'iu JL ) nor Tuan-tao ((££ ji). In the Spring 

(of BC 589) he invaded Lu, penetrating to -the northern sub- 

23 . 

urbs, and then turning, he invaded Wei and defeated it at 

24 

Hsin-chu (f* % ). At this time he was seizing victories and 

his ambitions were vast. (When) the (other) great states sent 

embassies, he was rude and he did not respect their emissaries. 

Chin and Lu were both offended. Internally the/gathered the 

masses and externally they formed alliances. Together with 

Wei and Ts'ao, four states (in all), they supported each 

other and put (Duke Ch'ing) in gravest difficulty at An (“f ). 

Duke Ch'ing of Ch'i was captured, and (his charioteer), Peng 

2 5 

Ch'ou-fu, was executed. Duke Ch'ing caused great humilia¬ 
tion to himself, almost lost his state, and became the laughing 
stock of the world. The basic cause of this began from his 
repression of Lu and his victory over Wei. When he invaded Lu, 
the Lu (forces) did not dare to come out (and face him), and 
when he attacked Wei he greatly defeated it. It was the ful¬ 
filling of his ambitions and a lack of enemy states which 
caused his calamity. Therefore we have said that ambitious 
(rulers and people who are too) happy cannot but be cautious. 
This is the proof. From this time on Duke Ch'ing was fearful. 
He did not listen to music, drank no wine and ate no meat. At 
home he cherished the common people, inquired after the sick 
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and condoled with mourners. Abroad he respected the feudal 

lords and attended their meetings and covenants. For the 

26 

rest of his life his state was in peace. Good fortune is 
based in sadness (for others) while disaster arises from 
being (too) happy (with oneself). Alasi How close is the 
origin of things to (the actions of) mahkindl Can this be 
neglected? 


Feng Ch'ou-fu lay down his life that his ruler might live. 
Why is he not considered circumspect? (Feng) Ch 1 ou-fu de- 
ceived Chin and Chi Chung made a promise to Sung. Both 
acted incorrectly in order to preserve their rulers, but what 
(Feng) Ch'ou-fu did was more difficult than (what was done by) 
Chi Chung. Why is it that Chi Chung is shown as wise while 
(Feng) Ch'ou-fu is shown as wrong? 

I would reply that in this (example) right and wrong are 
difficult to distinguish. They seem to be similar but the 
principle is different. This must be examined. Abdication 
(in the favour of) a brother is most honoured by Confucius, 
but being captured and escaping is what he most despises. Chi 
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that he was circumspect and judges him wise. (Feng) Ch'ou- 

fu placed his ruler in the most despised position that he 

might live. Therefore the Spring and Autumn Annals considers 

that he was not circumspect and judges him shallow. They were 

the same in that they acted incorrectly to preserve their 

rulers, but the principle differed. (The one) caused his 

ruler glory, while (the other) caused his ruler disgrace. In 

all of men's actions, if the wrong precedes the righteousness, 

it is called circumspect. (People who) were unable to succeed, 

but whom the Spring and Autumn Annals considered good were 
28 

Duke Yin of Lu and Chi Chung of Cheng. When correctness 
precedes the wrong, (however), it is called misguided. (People 
who) were able to succeed, but whom the Spring and Autumn Annals 
did not favour were Duke Ch'ing of Ch'i and Feng Chou-fu. 2 ^ If 
you rish great humiliation in order to live, your feelings will 
not be happy. Therefore the wise man does not do it; but the 
masses are in doubt about it. The Spring and Autumn Annals 
consider that mankind does not know what is right and are in 
doubt. Therefore it shows what is right by saying: "It is 

o 0 

correct that when a state is extinguished its ruler dies." 

It is correct (in the sense) that Heaven gives mankind his 

PUOicC 

nature and destiny. In giving mankind his nature and destiny. 
Heaven causes him to practise humanity and righteousness; to 
be ashamed of disgrace. We are not like the animals who merel 
live and benefit (themselves). This is the reason that the 
Spring and Autumn Annals expands on Heaven's gift and accords 
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it with the principles of man. The acme in honour cannot be 
placed in the great disgrace of the utmost in humiliation. 
Therefore a captive (ruler) is cut off (from his position). 
Neither can the utmost in disgrace be placed in the great 
position of the acme of honour. Therefore, since he had lost 
his position he was no longer the ruler. After he returned 
to his state and was restored to his position the Spring and 
Autumn Annals does not use the phraseology (due to a) ruler. 

How much more so when he had vilely allowed himself to be cap¬ 
tured and made prisoner l With respect to righteousness, it is 
certain that he was not a ruler. Since he was not the ruler, 
in what way was (Peng) Ch'ou-fu circumspect? He deceived the 
enemy and greatly sinned against Chin. In allowing Duke Ch'ing 
to escape he disgraced the ancestral temple (of the ruling 
house) in Ch'i. Therefore, even though (what he did) was diffi¬ 
cult, the Spring and Autumn Annals did not favour him. (To gain) 
great righteousness (Feng) Ch'ou-fu should have spoken to Duke 
Ch'ing saying: 'In insulting and offending the feudal lords, 
your loss of propriety has been great. Now we have been greatly 
humiliated. If we are unable to die, we will be shameless, and 
the crime will be compounded. Let us die together (so that) we 
will not humiliate your ancestral temple and disgrace the nation¬ 
al altars (of Ch'i).' Had he done this, his name would have 

- • 
been pure even though his life would have been lost* At a 

time (such as) this it was wiser to die than to live. The tru< 
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gentleman "considers it better to die in glory than to live 

31 

in humiliation". Discussing this from the rules (we can say 
that Feng) Ch'ou-fu was not circumspect in his deceit; was 
not righteous in his loyalty. If you disagree (let us) look 
again at the Spring and Autumn Annals . In the introductory 
phrase to the Spring and Autumn Annals (the word) king is 
placed between (the words) Spring and correct. Is this not 
to say that (the king) receives Heaven's gifts from above, 
and below rectifies mankind? (Only) afterwards can he be 
considered to be king. Revering goodness, hating evil, loving 
glory, and detesting humiliation are not (actions which) man¬ 
kind can create of himself. They are what Heaven bestows on 
mankind. Confucius, judging it by what Heaven bestows on 
mankind, (finds Feng) Ch'ou-fu to have been disloyal. What 
Heaven bestows on mankind causes mankind to have a sense of 
shame. Having a sense of shame, he cannot live in great 
humiliation. There is no greater humiliation than abandoning 

/ 

the position of ruler and being captured and made prisoner. 

Tseng-tzu said: "If you can avoid humiliation, then avoid it; 

but when humiliation is unavoidable, the true gentleman takes 
32 

death gladly." (This) refers to Duke Ch'ing. ; 

The Spring and Autumn Annals says: "Cheng attacked Hsd 
('s? ) • ""^ Why did it hate Cheng and consider it barbaric? (I 
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would) answer that Marquis Su ( 31 ) of Wei had died (recently 
before) Cheng invaded (that state).^ This is attacking (a 
state which is) in mourning. Cheng entered into a covenant 

r 

with the feudal lords at Shu (%). By this covenant (Cheng) 
returned to (membership in) the feudatory. (Cheng) then 
attacked Hsfl. This was a repudiation of the covenant. To 
attack (a state which is) in mourning is to be without right¬ 
eousness, and to abrogate a covenant is to be without good 
faith. (Cheng) had neither righteousness nor good faith. 
Therefore (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) hated it greatly. 


A skeptic (might ask ) saying: 'When that ruler (of Cheng) 

3 6 

died, his son was termed Earl before the next year began. 

This is not (the correct phraseology) for sons. How does 
(this) (indicate his) guilt? (I would) reply that the rule of 
former kings was that those in high mourning did not speak 
(outside) their gates for three years; their intentions com¬ 
plied by not engaging in (public) affairs. The Book of History 
says: "Kao Tsung (lived) in the mourning shed, and did not 

speak for three years." This is the meaning of mourning. 

Now (the new Earl of Cheng) could not, of course, be as good 
as this. (But) before the year following his father's death, 
how could he raise an army while (still) in mourning? It was 
because of his lack of love (for his father). Because he had 
abandoned the (proper) intentions of a son, the Spring and 
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and Autumn Annals (considers that) he no longer deserved to 
be called 'son'. It called him Earl to humiliate him. The 
previous ruler, Duke Hsiang, had attacked (a state which was) 
in mourning, and in abrogating a covenant, had offended the 
feudal lords. The anger of the feudal lords had not yet been 
appeased; their hatred had not passed away. His successor 
in the rule (of Cheng) should have devoted himself to goodness 
in order to ameliorate the situation. (But) without reason, 
he compounded (the crime) and while (still) in mourning, 
attacked others. The father attacked others while they were 
in mourning, and the son attacked others while in mourning 
(himself). The father was not righteous towards others, while 
the son abandoned love towards his own (father) by offending 
the central states. The father was responsible for the 
earlier evil, but later, (the son) himself caused even greater 
evil. As a result the feudal lords were angry and hated him. 
They met together and.planned a concerted attack (on Cheng). 

At this Cheng became afraid, and abandoning Ch'u, entered into 
a covenant at Ch'ung-lau ( "T 7 ). Ch'u and the central states 

(in turn) mounted attacks (on Cheng) from both sides. Cheng 
was weak and in danger, and he ended his life in grief and 
sadness. I have traced the origins (of this) to lack of rights 
eousness. His defeat was caused by disrespect. Thus Confuciu 
has said: "The ruler of a state of one thousand chariots 
attends carefully to (public) affairs and (exhibits) good fait] 
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He knows their importance towards success or failure and in 
consequence is attentive and careful. The (new) Earl of 
Cheng had neither the benevolence (proper to) a son, nor 
mature plans. Once he had made the mistake of resorting to 


war he suffered endless calamities. He had brought it on him¬ 
self. While he lived he could not be called son because he 
had done away with righteousness, and when he died his burial 
was not recorded in order to manifest his guilt. I would ask 
the (rulers) of.states to examine (this case). If they are 
not righteous in their personal actions and untimely in their 
conduct of (public) affairs, how could it be other than this? 


FOOTNOTES ; 

1. In BC 597 (Hstlan 12.3) the SA records a battle between 
Chin, whose army was led by a noble, Hstln Lin-fu (% ii ), 
and Ch'u, whose army was led by the marquis. The army of Chin 
was badly defeated. The KYC explains that the noble of Chin 
is mentioned by name, and the ruler of Ch'u by rank in order 
to show that propriety was on the side of Ch'u. It was 
improper for a noble to oppose a ruler. Ch'u had been consid¬ 
ered less civilized than the other ranking states, but at this 
time the position of 'overlord' was in the process of passing 
from Chin to Ch'u. 


The army of Chin had marched to the aid of Cheng, but 
Cheng had already fallen. In both battle and victory, the 
viscount of Ch'u had deported himself as a moral ruler. At 
the time of his encounter with Chin, he had forgiven the 
ruler of Cheng for instigating the clash, and was returning 
in peace to his own state. 

2. In BC 627 (Hsi 33.3) an army of Ch'in was defeated by an 
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army of Chin at Yao (■&£). The KYC explains that Ch'in is 
mentioned without rank to show that her actions were con¬ 
sidered to have been barbaric. At the time of her defeat, 
Ch'in was on the way to attack Cheng, much against the 
arguments of the Ch'in noble Chien Shu. 

3. In BC 660 (Min 2.8), the SA records that Cheng aban¬ 
doned its army. It is explained that the ruler of Cheng 
sent the army away to the border because he hated its 
general, Kao K'o (^ & ). After a time the army disbanded. 

4. Lu Wen-chao 'y 53 ) thinks that Tung is wrong in this 

and that there are instances in the SA which do not follow 
this rule. However the KYC comment on Wei's defeat by Ch' i 
in BC 666 (Chuang 28.1) supports Tung. 

5. In BC 665 (Chuang 29.1), the repair of the stables is 
recorded in the SA. The KYC informs us that this ought not 
to have been done, because it was a year of famine. By 
recording this repair (which it usually does not), the KYC 
held the SA to be indicating direct censure. 

6. In BC 666 (Chuang 28.6), a famine is recorded. The KYC 
informs us that this entry follows directly on the one re¬ 
cording the walling of Mei C'of ) to show that it was suppress¬ 
ing disapproval of this construction in a year of famine. 

7. Songs 3.3.8.6. ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.555). The 
present rescention of Songs has shih (£ ) for CCFL shih (?&). 

8. In BC 687 (Chuang 7.4) there was a flood followed by a 
lack of wheat sprouts. While the KYC does not add to the 
information on this, TC says that the good grain was not 
harmed. 


9. In BC 690 (Chuang 4.4) the SA records the departure of 
the Marquis of Chi (£2-) from his state. The KYC explains 
that this wording is used to conceal the fact that it was 
at this time that Chi was extinguished by Duke Hsiang (|? ) 
of Ch'i. This repression, we are told, was because the SA 
approved of the action since it ■revenged the death, in BC 894, 
of Duke Ai (£-) of Ch'i, an ancestor of Duke Hsiang (removed 
from Duke Hsiang by nine generations). He had been killed 
by the Marquis of Chi of that time. 


In BC 685 (Chuang 9.6), Lu mounted an attack on Ch'i, but 
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in spite of internal difficulties due to the recent assassi¬ 
nation of its ruler, Ch 1 i roundly defeated Lu at Jan-shih (’7 2 . a i ). 
The KYC explains that the defeat was recorded, even though the 
SA did not normally record Lu losses, because it was a cam¬ 
paign of revenge, and that death or defeat in pursuit of 
revenge are glorious. It is to be presumed that this attack 
was a belated attempt on the part of Lu to avenge the death, 
under curious circumstances, of the previous ruler., Duke Huan, 
in Ch'i in BC 694 (Huan 18.2,5.) 

It is to be noted that Tung is concerned here only with 
the rulers. That is to say revenge between states. In 
BC 506 (Ting 4.4) when Wu and Ts'ai defeated Ch'u, revenge 
was involved, in that Ch'u had executed a hostage. This was 
neither revenge between states nor the main question at 
issue in this case. 


10. This is from one of the poems which have been lost from 
the present rescention of Songs . The entire text as quoted 
here, however, is to be found in Analects 9.30 ( cf . Legge, 
Classics I, p.266). The present rescention of Analects has 
t 'ang (ft ) for CCFL t 'ang ('t ). 

11. Analects 9.29. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.266.) 

12. Pressed for supplies when laying seige to Sung in BC 594 
(Hstian 15,2), King Chuang of Ch'u sent Ssu-ma Tzu-fan to spy 
on the city. In the course of his mission, the latter met a 
noble of s ung, Hua Yfian ( "f 7b ), from whom he learned that 
conditions in Sung had deteriorated to the point where the 
people "were exchanging their: children and eating them, and 
breaking up their bones for fuel." Distressed by this he 
told Hua Ydan that his forces had only seven days of pro¬ 
visions left. After returning to his own camp he told King 
Chuang what he had done, and he used the fact that the enemy 
knew of their predicament to pursuade him to lift the seige 
and retire. The KYC explains that the SA recorded this event 
(when it usually did not record peace settlements between 
foreign combatants) in order to give importance to it. 

f 

13. Paraphrase from Hsiang 30.3. 


14. Paraphrase from Ting 1.2. 

15. Su Yd's edition has chu hou (i& (4 ) f the feudal lords, 

instead of Ch ' un Ch 1 iu (*§■ ) . 

16. The covenant at Chd-liang was convened in BC 557 (Hsiang 
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16.2), and while their feudal lords were present, it was the 
nobles who formed the covenant. The KYC explains that al¬ 
though the good faith was with the nobles, the SA was 
criticising them for acting as though their rulers were 
useless. 

17. History 5.21.6. ( cf . Legge, Classics III, p.540). The 
present rescention of History has hou ) for each chfln 

), and ssu (^ ) for each tz 'u (4t ) of CCFL . CCFL has 
also lost the tse (8‘J ) before the _j_u ( X ). 

18. Chu-tzu (ir$ 3- ), a minister in the royal court of both 
the Hsia and the Chou who was responsible for the instruction 
of the sons and younger brothers of the nobility. 

19. Spngs 1.3.10.1. ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.55). Legge 
says (ibid , p.56, ff.) that the feng and fei were plants which 
had edible leaves, roots and stalks. 

20. Analects 15.25. (Legge, Classics I, p.304.) 

21. KYC Ai 2.1. 

22. The covenant at Ch'ing-ch'iu was held in BC 597 (Hsdan 
12.6) and was attended by Chin, Sung, Wei, and Ts'ao. The 
covenant at Tuan-tao was convened in BC 592 (Hsdan 17.6) 
and was attended by Lu, Chin, Wei, Ts'ao, and Chu (If ). The 
KYC comments on neither. The first was apparently attended 
only by the ministers, whereas the rulers themselves took 
part in the latter. 

23. The SA has "northern border" ( pei-pi -If ) while CCFL 
has "northern suburbs" ( pei-chiao -ii ). 

24. These invasions occurred in direct succession in BC 589 
(Ch'eng 2.1,2.), but the KYC comments on neither. The army of 

Wei was led by a noble, and the site of the battle, Hsin-chu, 
was in Wei. 

25. The reprisal occurred the same year and the events are 
recorded in Ch'eng 2.3,4. Feng Ch'ou-fu bore a marked re¬ 
semblance to his ruler. When capture was imminent, he took 
his ruler's place on the left of the chariot and was captured 
in his place while the latter escaped. 

26. The new virtue of Duke Ch'ing of Ch’i is related in the 
KYC for the year BC 583 (Ch'eng 8.1.). 

To say that he attended all the remaining covenants of 
the feudal lords is not strictly correct. There was a cove¬ 
nant held later in BC 583 (Ch'eng 2.10) which according to 
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TC, was attended by the Duke of Lu, a Prince of Ch'u, the 
Marquis of Ts'ai, the Baron of Hstl fit ), a noble of Chin, 

C , 

a noble of ung, a noble of Ch'en, a noble of Wei, a noble 
of Cheng, and a noble of c h'i. Out of the ten participants, 
only three were the rulers of their states, and the 
Commentaries are unanimous in condemning it. Prior to his 
death in BC 582 (Ch'eng 9.7), however, Duke Ch'ing did 
attend all the other convenants between rulers. They were 
held in BC 586 (Ch'eng 5.7), BC 584 (Ch'eng 7.8) and in 
BC 582 (Ch'eng 9.2). 

27. In BC 701 (Huan 11.4) shortly after the death of the 
Earl of Cheng, the Prime Minister of Cheng, Chi Chung, was 
captured by Sung. He was told that if he did not set up 
Prince T'u (I? ) as the successor in the place of the heir- 
apparent Prince Hu (/?- ), the state of Cheng would be extin¬ 
guished and its ruler killed. In order to save both state 
and ruler Chi Chung agreed and entered into a covenant with 
Sung. Prince T'u was the son of a woman from Sung. Four 
years later (Huan 15.4) he forced Prince T'u (who had become 
Earl Li (/% ) ) to flee. This allowed Prince Hu to return 
and take up his rightful position as Earl Hsiang (% ) (Huan 
15.5). 

28. On the death of Duke Hui of Lu in BC 723, his heir (who 
eventually became Duke Huan in BC 711) was too young to take 
the throne. Duke Yin, who ruled as marquis of Lu until his 
death in BC 712, was an older brother who had not been made 
the heir because his mother was not of a royal line. (Duke 
Huan's mother was from the royal line in Sung.) Duke Yin, 
after refusing to take the position of ruler, allowed him¬ 
self to be named Marquis, but during his lifetime he 
considered himself as nothing more than the regent for his 
younger brother. 

Neither Duke Yin nor Chi Chung could have been consid¬ 
ered to have been successful because too much time had elapsed 
after their incorrect action before the rightful ruler was 
installed. 

f t 

29. It is probable that Duke Ch'ing's name should not be 
included here. The commentators feel that this is a copyist's 
error. 

30. Said in the KYC on the destruction of Lai (£ ) by the 
Lord of Ch’i, BC 567 (Hsiang 6.8). 

31. Ta-tai Li-chi , "Tseng-tzu Chih-yen", shang. (A P, is , 

% 3 to i ) • 
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32. ibid . 

33. The attack by Cheng on Hsd was made in BC 588 (Ch'eng 
3.16), but none of the Commentaries elaborate on it. 

3 

34. Duke Su of Wei died BC 589 (Ch'eng 2.6) and was buried 
early in the following year (Ch'eng 3.2). Ch'u and Ch'eng 
attacked Wei before his burial, in BC 589 (Ch'eng 2.8). 

35. The participants of the covenant at Shu are listed 
above, ff. 26 para. 2. 

36. The Earl Hsiang (It ) of Cheng (who was the ruler in 
question in the previous case) died BC 587 (Ch'eng 4.2) and 
was buried the same year (Ch'eng 4.6). Yet the succeeding 
Earl is given his full title in the SA when he made his 
attack on Hsd (Ch'eng 4.9). He should not have been 
accorded it until the year after his father's death. 

37. Paraphrase of History 4.8.1.1. ( cf . Legge, Classics III, 

p.248). A quotation from History in Analects (14.43.1) 
however, is almost identical. Analects as au (f t ) for 
CCFL's au (tfi ). ( cf . Legge, Classics I,p.291). Kao Tsung 

was the Shang Ecnperor who ruled BC 133 9 - 1281. 

38. Afraid of Ch'u, Cheng turned to Chin in BC 58.6 and in 
the.twelfth month entered into a covenant (Ch'eng 5.7) with 
Lu, Chin, Ch'i, Sung, Wei, Ts'ao, Chu (ip ) and Chi (*a ) . 
Because of the covenant, Ch'u attacked Cheng in the Autumn 
of the following year (Ch'eng 6.9) and because of Ch'u’s 
attack. Chin invaded in the Winter (Ch'eng 6.11). It is to 
be noted that both these attacks occurred after the death 

of the Earl Tao (k? ) (Ch'eng 6.7) who had offended everybody. 

39. Analects 1.5. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.140). A state of 
one thousand chariots would have been one of the larger states 
of the period. 

40. Earl Tao of Cheng died BC 585 (Ch'eng 6.7) but, his 
burial is not recorded. 
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CCFL 4 : 

"Jade Blossoms" 

To say 'the one origin* is (to say) 'the great 
beginning'. Knowledge of the meaning of the 'first year' 
is what the great man considers important and what the 
common man considers trivial. This is the reason that the 
beginning of (good) government of the state is in the rectif¬ 
ication of names. Rectification of names (must) flourish for 
five generations. After five transmissions it can be said 

that good and evil have attained their true form. This is 

2 3 

not something which (a person such as) Tzu-lu could see. 

Duke Mu of Sung ascended a throne which was not (properly) 

his. Even though he had received it from the former ruler, 

4 

the Spring and Autumn Annals considered it dangerous. Wang 
Liao ( X ) of Wu ascended a throne which was not (properly) 
his and which he had not received from the former ruler, and 
the Spring and Autumn Annals considered it dangerous.^ In 
spite of this, if a ruler behaves morally and gains (the minds 
of) the masses, the Spring and Autumn Annals does not consider 


it dangerous. The establishment of Duke Chin (© ) of Wei (is 

6 

an example of this). (It demonstrated this by) recording his 
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was considered dangerous, while Duke Chin of Wei did not re¬ 
ceive it from the former ruler and it was not considered 
dangerous. From this we can see the great goodness of 
gaining the minds of the masses. Not only had Duke Huan of 
Ch'i not received.it from the former ruler, but also was it 
not at all fitting that he become ruler. The guilt of his 
establishment was also great.^ But he was wise enough to be 
fearful, and he carefully-promoted the wise in order to recover 

O 

himself. He knew enought not to abrogate the forced coven¬ 
ant^ and thereby cleansed himself. Consequently he was a 
wise ruler and became 'overlord' of the feudal lords. Had 
Duke Huan of Ch'i been evil and without this goodness, he 
would have been lucky to escape destruction. How could he 
have been 'overlord'I Duke Huan of Lu forgot to be concerned 
and calamity visited him personally.Duke Huan of Ch'i was 
concerned about the sorrows (of others) and he established a 
meritorious name. To generalize upon this (we can say that) 
he who has cause for concern and does not know it will have 
bad fortune, while he who has cause for concern and is deeply 
concerned will have good fortune. The Book of Changes says: 


"Return to the Way. 

How can there be blame in this?" 
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return to the Way, thereby doing away with error, is very 
easy. The Booh of Songs says: 

"Virtue is light as a hair, 

(But few are able to lift it.)"^ 

This speaks of the ease (with which a ruler can return to 

the ay). 

What was wrong when "the Duke (of Lu) observed the 

: 13 

fishing at T'ang (£)"? The nature of man is to admire 
nothing more than righteousness, and those who are unable to 
be righteous fall prey to profit (-seeking). For his entire 
life, the words of Confucius did not touch upon profit. By 
not speaking of it, he wished merely (to indicate) that he con¬ 
sidered it to be shameful. He treated it as shameful in order 
to stop it at its origins. If it is wrong for the one who 
occupies the throne and exercises moral suasion to merely speak 
the name of profit, how much more so for him to seek profits 
Therefore (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) records that it con¬ 
sidered it greatly evil when Heaven's King ( i.e . the King of 
Chou) sent men to seek for burial contributions, or to seek 
for gold.^ Now not only did (Duke Yin of Lu) send men ( to 
seek profit), but also did he personally (go to) seek it. This 
is why he was greatly wrong. Why did it criticise him? Sayinc 
(Duke Yin)' " observed the fishing" is like saying (Duke Chuang) 
" observed the Sacrifice to the God of the Soil (in Ch'i)"?^ 


In both (cases) the phraseology (indicates) that it is con- 
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cealing (the fact that) it considered it greatly evil. 

The Spring and Autumn Annals contains conformations to 
ritual and variations on ritual. That which is pacifying to 
the nature and settled to the mind is a conformation to rit¬ 
ual. That which is not different from the Way, . even though it 
is not pacifying to the nature nor settling to the mind, is a 
variation on ritual.. It is a conformation to ritual when "in the 
marriage ceremonies, the (future) husband is not named." (When) 
referring to an orphan there is no one (else) to name, and (in 
this case) the naming of the (future) husband is a variation on 

I C # 

the ritual. It is a conformation to ritual when "the Son of 
Heaven is called King (only) after three years after (his 
father's death)." It is a variation on ritual when there is a 

17 

reason to call him King be fore three years (has elapsed). It 
is a conformation to ritual when wives do not (concern them¬ 
selves) with events which take them abroad. It is a variation 
on ritual when a mother takes a wife for her son, or when (a 

■Ip 

wife) goes to mourn for her parents. After we understand 
the workings of variation and conformation, we can know the 
difference between the important and the trivial. We can (then) 
go together in the weighing of events. An opponent (might 



Autumn Annals , the wording is identical. These four are all 


argue) saying: 'When events are the same in the Spring and 
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variations on the ritual. How is it that some of them reach 
the constant while others do not? 

I would answer that the Spring and Autumn Annals orders all 

things, differentiates classes, distinguishes between (open) 

doubt and concealment, and regulate s t he basic and the _,nessen- 

tial. This is the reason that when stars come down it says <t \ 

"they fell", and that when insects come down it says "they 
19 

rained". The place that they came from was not the same; 
the former fell from heaven while the latter came from earth. 

The wording could not be the same. Now these four are the same 
in that they are variations on the ritual, but they are differ¬ 
ent in origin. Some were done by men while the others were done 
by women. The wording cannot be the same. Some of them reach 
the constant while the others do not. 

It was the desire of Duke Huan (of Lu) that there be no 
king. Therefore (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) does not 
(often) record (the word) 'king' (during his reign). (But) 
it was his intention to be established (as ruler). Therefore 
it records that he ascended the throne.^0 in recording his 
succession to the throne it is saying that he assassinated 
his elder brother, the ruler. In not recording (the word) 'ki 
it is saying that he turned away from the Son of Heaven. In 
not speaking of the establishment of (Duke) Yin, and not (often 
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using the word 'king' (during the reign of Duke) Huan, it 
was following their ambitions in order to show us (the 
natures of) their rules. It followed the wise ambitions 
(of Duke Yin) to demonstrate his righteousness. It followed 
the unfilial ambitions (of D uke Huan) in order to manifest 
his evil. Looking at it from this (point of view, we can 
see that) the Spring and Autumn Annals liked what was good 
and disliked what was not good. These two (rules) must be 
made clear. 




The Classic says: "(Hua-fu) Tu of Sung assassinated his 
ruler Yd-i ( SiSf j|)."^ But the (Kung-yanq) Commentary says 
that Duke Chuang (of Sung) killed him. Why is this not 
sufficient (to be mentioned) in the Classic? I would say that 
it was not that it was not sufficient (to be mentioned) in the 
Classic. Principles about what is sufficient are obscure and 
insufficient to make analogies. Thus they are difficult to 
understand. The (Kung-yang) Commentary says that Tsang-sun 
Hsd ( H i'f ) (of Lu) and Hsi K'o (ii 5 ^ ) of Chin were at the 

22 

same time on embassies in Ch'i, but this is not in the Classic. 
How can this not be concealment? In not recording that they 
went it was (deliberately) avoiding (the mentioning of it). 

Now in this case where the ( Kung-yang) Commentary mentions Duke 
Chuang (of Sung) while it was not recorded in the Classic is 
also (an instance of deliberately) avoiding (mention). In not 
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recording the embassy to Ch'i it was avoiding hat it 
considered to be humiliating, while in not recording the 
murder (of the ruler of Sung by) D uke Chuang it was avoiding 
what it considered to be good. -The Spring and Autumn Annals " 
thinks well of those who give up (their thrones). Duke Hsdan 
(*t ) (of Sung) gave (the throne) not to his son, but to his 
younger brother. The younger brother gave (his throne) not to 
his own son but returned it to his older brother's son. 
Although it was not in accordance with the law, both yielded 
(their thrones), and their greatness could not be neglected. 
Therefore Confucius conceals it on their behalf and avoids 
mention of their improper actions. Later, (the blame) for the 
chaos is shifted to (Hua-fu) Tu of Sung in order to preserve 
their good intentions. In this it is the meaning of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals to not neglect goodness. If it had 
recorded (Duke Chuang's) usurpation directly, the greatness 
of (Dukes) Hsflan and Mu would have been destroyed and there 
would have been no evidence of their goodness. An opponent 
(might argue saying): 'It always explains it (in the Comment¬ 
aries when) there has been a concealment on the behalf of wise 
people. Why is it that (in the cases of Dukes) Hstlan and Mu 
alone there is no explanation? 
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they cannot be ignored. If they are ignored, then it is ig¬ 
noring their good intentions, but if they are taken (to have 
been) wise, then it is destroying the King's law. Therefore 
they are neither ignored nor chronicled. It is merely by 
inference that we see it. "If you are determined to be humane, 
there will be no evil." This refers to it. 

"Implements (are known) by their (original) names, (while) 
places follow their ruler.The reference to the principles 
for the control of circumspection in this cannot but be exam¬ 
ined. Even though circumspection contravenes the regular, it 
must fall in the realm of the correct. If it does not fall in 
the realm of the correct one should never do it even though it 
causes one's death. (The case of) Prince Mu-i (of Sung is an 
example of) this. 25 The Spring and Autumn Annals views the 
states in which the fathers, sons or brothers of the feudal 
lord had been established (as the succeeding ruler) when they 
should not have been, as no different from those in which the 
ruler had been correctly established. All of these are within 
the realm of the correct. But when we come (to the case where 
a daughter of the ruler of) Tseng ('3f ) married in Chtl (’'& ) and 
(the viscount of Tseng) made (the new son-in-law) his successor 
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realm of the incorrect it is called an affair of great moral 

import. "In affairs of great moral import, the boundary is 

28 

not transgressed." This refers to the correctness of the 

regular. When a feudal lord is in the realm of the correct 

it is called an affair of small moral import. "In affairs 

of small moral import, it is permissible to pass beyond it 

and return." Circumspection is adaptability, but we still 

(must) turn it back in order to serve the great constant. 

Therefore the Way of the Spring and Autumn Annals is broad yet 

concise; detailed yet unified. Prince Mu-i (of Sung) obeyed 

his ruler and did not surrender the state. Chi Chung (of Cheng) 

30 

surrendered the state, but later corrected (the situation). 

31 

Hstln Hsi of Chin died without complying. (Shih) Man-ku 
( *3 § ) of Wei obstructed and did not concede. 22 Although 

the actions of these four ministers differed, their intentions 
were the same. They were identical in their righteousness. In 
not surrendering, (Prince) Mu-i was respecting the ancestral 
temple of the ruling house. In surrendering, Chi Chung was 
also respecting the ancestral temple of the ruling house. In 
dying, Hsttn Hsi was honouring the order of the previous ruler. 

In obstructing, (Shih) Man-ku was also honouring an order of 
the previous ruler. Although their actions were mutually 
opposed, they were the same in that they were either respecting 
the ancestral temple of the ruling house, or were honouring th« 
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order of the previous ruler. An opponent (might argue) saying: 
'The actions of both Prince Mu-i and Chi Chung involved preser¬ 
vation, and it is permissible for a gentleman to consider them 
good. The actions of neither Hsdn Hsi nor (Shih) Man-ku involved 
this. Moreover (the rulers) whom they wished to serve ought not 
to have been established. How can they be ranked as righteous?' 

I (would) reply that it was the rule of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals that when a (former) ruler establishes someone 
who ought not to be established, it did not record it; but 
when he is established by a noble, then it did record it. In 
recording this,- it does not approve (of the fact that) the 

A 

noble established (a ruler) who ought not to have been estab¬ 
lished. (But) when it is not recorded, it approves (of the 
fact) that the (former) ruler established him. It is wrong 
for the (former) ruler to establish someone who ought not to 
have been established, but it is right for a noble to serve a 
ruler who is already established. This is the reason that 
Hsdn Hsi and (Shih) Man-ku are considered to have been 
righteous. 


(Those who) disagree with (the actions of) Chi (f ) of 
Chi (£5.) (might argue) saying: 'It is a rule of the Spring and 


Autumn Annals that a noble should not usurp territory. 


,33 
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might also say: 'A Prince does not consider it proper to leave 
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his state (forever).Finally they (would argue) saying: 

'Confucius did not avoid (mention) of troubles external to 

35 36 

Lu'. Chi of Chi offended against these three (rules). 

How could he be considered wise? Can a wise official deliber¬ 
ately steal territory and surrender it to the enemy and aban¬ 
don his ruler to avoid calamity?' 

I would reply that a wise person could not do that. It 
attributed (the word) wise to Chi of Chi to show that Chi did 
not do it. We can know that it was done, not by Chi of Chi, 
but by the Marquis of Chi. In recording of events, the Spring 
and Autumn Annals di sto rts reality in order to escape (shame, 
and in recording (the names of) people, it changes the name in 
order to avoid (humiliation). It distorted the reality of 
(°uke) Wen of Chin's attaining his ambitions in order to 
successively prevent (shame and humiliation) from reaching 

*5 *7 

the king. It misrepresents the Viscount of Chd' (B ) calling 

38 

him 'man* to escape (shaming) Duke Yin (of Lu.) It changes 

39 

(Prince) Ching-fu's name calling him Chung-sun (4 t H ). it 
changes Ch' eng (&.) calling it Ch'eng (/& ) ^. (In these three 
cases) it was avoiding mention of great evil. Thus when those 
who study the Spring and Autumn Annals are penetrating, they 
follow the complications of the distorted phraseology, and 
then obtain (the meaning). Now Chi of Chi received the order 
from his ruler, yet the Classic records usurpation. It does 
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not once use the word good, but in the commentary he is shown 
to have been wise. This is (a case of deliberately) distorted 
phraseology, and it cannot but be examined (carefully). With 
respect to what the Spring and Autumn Annals considers to be 
wise, it accords with his intentions and unifies its phrase¬ 
ology; it makes manifest his righteousness, and praises his 
goodness. Now the Spring and Autumn Annals considered the 
Marquis of Chi to be honourable. Therefore when it heard of 
his intention to submit to Ch'i it distorted the phraseology 
(which indicated) his admission of guilt and shifted it to Chi 
of Chi. In reality, it was Duke Chuang (of Lu) who sought per¬ 
mission to buy grain in Ch'i, but the Spring and Autumn Annals 

distorts its phraseology and says it was Tsang-sun Ch'en (^ H 
41 

fc. ). In reality, it was the Marquis of Chi who submitted 
Hsi to Ch'i, but the Spring and Autumn Annals distorts its 
phraseology and says it was Chi of Chi. What was distorted 
was different, but the reality was the same. An opponent 
(might argue) saying: 'He had the state, and the people wanted 
him to (remain) established, but he refused to listen. It is 
proper that when a state is destroyed its ruler dies. What 
was wise about the Marquis of Chi?' 
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ward it off. Therefore he spoke to his younger brother saying: 
'(I), the master of our ancestral temple, cannot but die. 

Take Hsi and acknowledge my guilty in Ch'i, and ask to (re) 
establish the ancestral temple so that our former rulers may 
have something to depend on for the years and seasons (ahead)'. 

(Chi of Chi then) lead the masses of one state in order to pro¬ 
tect nine generations of rulers. Duke Hsiang (of Ch'i) ex¬ 
pelled (the Marquis of Chi) but (the latter) did not go. (Duke 

Hsiang) sought (his submission) but he did not agree. Ruler 

42 

and subject were of the same mind and they died together. There- 

43 

for the ( Spring and Autumn Annals ) called it a "grand leaving". 

The Spring and Autumn Annals considered the (Marquis of Chi's) 
death wise and considers it righteous that he gained the minds 
of the masses. Therefore it avoids mention of the destruction 
(of his state). Because of the avoidance we see that he was 
wise; and because he was wise, we can see that he achieved 
(both) humanity and righteousness r 
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comraentators associate it with sections of CCFL 13 and 15. 


4. The burial of Duke Mu of Sung is recorded BC 720 (Ying 
3.5) as is his burial (Yin 3.7). Duke Hsdan ( = 7 ) who had 
died in BC 729, had ordered his younger brother, who became 
Duke Mu, to succeed him rather than his son Yd-i ( t 2 ! ^ ) . 

On his deathbed, Duke Mu, in turn, ordered that he be 
succeeded by Yd-i, rather than his own son P'ing ) . Yd-i, 
who became Duke Shang (5% ) was assassinated by his Minister 
of War in BC 710 (Huan 2.1). Hua-fu Tu ( if > $ ), the 

Minister of War, then invited Duke Mu's son P'ing to return 
from exile and become ruler. P'ing accepted, and becoming 
Duke Chuang (#t ), left Hua-fu Tu unpunished. In discussing 
this case in Yin 3.7, therefore, the KYC names P'ing as the 
assassin of Duke Shang, and lays the blame for the entire 
situation on Duke Hsdan who had interrupted the correct pro¬ 
cess of succession in the first place. In Yin 3.7 KYC out¬ 
lines the rules for discovering Confucius' attitude towards 
the ruler being buried. In this case the burial was at the 
correct time (five months after his death) but since the day 
is mentioned, the interpretation was that the SA considered 
Duke Mu to have been a destructive influence whose mistake 
had been taking the position of ruler. 

5 

5. Although Wang Liao did not become ruler of Wu until BC 526, 

the story is recounted in KYC on the occasion of the visit to 
Lu of Prince Chi-cha {% ) of Wu in BC 544 (Hsiang 29.8). 

The latter was the youngest of the four legitimate sons of Shou- 
meng (x ^ ) who had ruled Wu BC 585-561. Chi-cha was the 
most talented of the sons but in the face of pressure from his 
father and his brothers, he refused to become ruler of Wu. 

His brothers then ruled in succession, Chu-fan (i% ?c ) from 
BC 560-548, Yd-chi (tt *£ ) from BC 547-544, and Yd-mei {tt ) 
from BC 543-527. His continued refusal to rule left a power 
vacuum into which his half-brother Wang Liao stepped. Chi-cha ' s 
nephew, Ho-ld (&3 IV) ) who was the son of Chu-fan, finally 
arranged the assassination of Wang Liao in BC 515 (Chao 27.2). 
Again Chi-cha refused to become ruler, and he departed from the 
capital, leaving Ho-ld in power. It is to be noted that the 
SA dating for these Wu rulers differs from that of Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien ' s. 


6. Duke Huan (i* 5 ) of Wei was assassinated by his half-brother 
Chou-yd (•/il ) in BC 719 (Yin 4.2) but he was in turn put to 
death by the people of Wei later in the same year (Yin 4.6). 
The people of Wei then summoned Chin from Hsing (*?), to which 
he had fled previosly, and established him as ruler. He became 
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Duke Hstlan (*2’) and both his death in BC 700 (Huan 12.2) 
and his burial early in the following year (Huan 13.2) are 
recorded in SA. The KYC comments on neither of the latter 
events, but remarks earlier that he ought not to have been 
set up as ruler. 

7. After Duke Hsiang of Ch'i was assassinated in BC 686 
(Chuang 8.5), his younger brother Chiu ) fled to Lu to 
escape the subsequent disorder. Early in the following year 
the Duke of Lu entered into a covenant with the nobles of 
Ch'i in an agreement to set up Chiu as Duke of Ch'i (Chuang 
9.2). Before Chiu could return, however, his younger 
brother, Hsiao-pai ( t ), had arrived in Ch'i and set 
himself up as Duke Huan. He had fled to Chii (^ ) to escape 
the disasters in Ch'i which he felt sure the reckless rule 
of his brother, Duke Hsiang, would bring. The KYC explains 
that the terminology of the SA indicated usurpation of the 
throne. Duke Hsiang, Chiu, and Duke Huan were all sons of 
Duke Hsi {1% ) of Ch'i. 

8. He promoted the famous scholar and statesman Kuan Chung 

( ^ ) to be his Prime Minister. 

9. see CCFL 1 ff.8. 

10. In BC 712 (Yin 11.4), Duke Huan, who was the chosen 
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Again, the year following the death of King Hsiang ( ^) 
of Chou in BC 619 (Wen 8.3) a noble of Chou came to Lu 
seeking money (Wen 9.1). The KYC explains that the critical 
attitude of the SA was due to the impropriety of the seeking . 

15. In BC 671 (Chuang 23.3), Duke Chuang of Lu went to Ch'i 
to observe the sacrifice to the god of the soil. ^he KYC says 
the SA was critical of this because it was wrong for a feudal 
lord to attend such a sacrifice abroad. (Italics are the 
translators to indicate the word being question.) 

16. The KYC records the rule that "in the ceremonies of 
marriage, the (future) husband is not named", on the occasion 
of the arrival of Ltl-yu (/a Iwi ) of Chi (£i) in BC 721 (Yin 2.5) 
to escort the ruler's bride back to Chi. The text of the SA 
says only that "he came" ( lai - $ ). Had it recorded that he 
was sent ( shih - -ii. ) it would have had to record his ruler's 
name, and this was not permissible. 

The only exception to this rule is to be found in the 
SA for the year BC 583 (Ch'eng 8.5), where it is recorded that 
the Duke of Sung sent Kung-sun Shou ( % ) to Lu to make 

the betrothal presents of silk. It is explained that he had 
no older relatives to arrange it for him, and that in this 
case it was permissible to name him. 

17. The rule that the king does not take the title until three 
years after his father's death is recorded in Wen 9.1. On the 
death of King Ching (f ) of Chou in BC 520 (Chao 22.4) his son 
and successor is accorded the title in the very next year 
(Chao 23.9). The KYC explains that this was done to show that 
it was he who was the real king. The problem was that some of 
his nobles had established his younger brother, Chao (5/1), as 
king at this time (Chao 23.10). Chao and his clique were not 
expelled from their usurped position until BC 516 (Chao 26.6,7) 

18. In BC 635 (Hsi 25.3), the eldest daughter of -Duke Hsi, 
who had married into the T'ang family of Sung, returned to Lu 
to escort her son's bride back to Sung. Again in BC' 629 

(Hsi 31.5), the eldest daughter of Duke Chuang of Lu, who had 
married the previous ruler of Chi (^iL), came to Lu to seek a 
wife for her son. In both cases the KYC approves, were the 
KLC does not. 


In BC 618 the departure (Wen 9.2) and arrival (Wen 9.6) 
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of the Duchess nee Chiang (^ ) of Lu is recorded. Her desti¬ 
nation had been Ch'i. The KYC does not comment, but Ho Hsiu's 
commentary to it assumes that she went to mourn one of her 
parents. 

The KYC itself does not have the rule that "wives do 
not (concern themselves) with events which take them abroad". 

Ho Hsiu's commentary does have it for Chuang 2.4, and it is 
here for the first of several times that the KLC lists it. 

19. The only incidence of "falling stars" was recorded as 
having happened in BC 687 (Chuang 7.3). The entry reads: 
"Stars fell like rain." 

The only incidence of a "rain" of grasshoppers was re¬ 
corded as having happened in Sung in BC 624 (Wen 3.5). 

20. The word king ( wang - 31 ) occurs in the introductory 
phrase only in the first, second, tenth, and eighteenth years 
of the section of the SA devoted to the reign of Duke Huan of 
Lu. KYC does not comment on it. Duke Huan's method of 
succeeding to the rule of Lu is described in ff.10 above. It 
is explained that in failing to punish his brother's assassin, 
he both assumed the guilt and broke the law of the king. This 
was tantamount to wishing that there were no king. 

21. see ff.4 above. The SA names Hua-fu Tu as the assassin. 
According to the rules, however, it is the succeeding ruler 
who left him unpunished who should have been named. The 
latter is named as the murderer, however, in KYC Yin 3.7. 

22. At some date prior to the battle at An (^) in BC 589 

(Ch'eng 2.3) and its concluding covenant (Ch'eng 2.4), Tsang- 
sun Hsd. (M. 3+ i'f ) of Lu and Hsi K'o ( ) of Chin were both 

in Ch 1 i on embassies at the same time. When Duke Ching 1 s 
mother saw that one was lame and the other had only one eye, 
she had a lame man and a one-eyed man serve them. Their 
embassies are not recorded in the SA, but are mentioned in 
KYC (Ch'eng 2.4) . 

23. Analects 4.4, (see Legge, Classics I, p.166). 

24. KYC Huan 2.5. 

25. Prince Mu-i was an elder half-brother (the son of a con¬ 
cubine) of Duke Hsiang (%) of Sung (ruled BC 650-637), and 
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held the post of Master of the Horse under him. Because he 
failed to listen to Mu-i's advice, Duke Hsiang was captured 
by Ch'u in BC 639 (Hsi 21.4 - but KYC discusses it under 
21.6). Duke Hsiang thereupon ordered Mu-i to return and 
guard Sung. When ^h'u discovered that Sung could not be 
taken in spite of the fact that they held its ruler prisoner, 
they released him. Mu-i received him back into Sung as the 
ruler (even though he had been given the state by Duke Hsiang 
when he was captured.) 

26. The commentary of Su Yil suggests that t'unq chh (^ 4 ) 

should be ssu chfln ( ) . This correction has been followed 

here. 

27. Tseng was extinguished by Chtl in BC 657 (Hsiang 6.5), 
but the background is related by KYC in the preceding year 
(Hsiang 5.3), and in Ho Hsiu's commentary on both. Although 
the Viscount of Tseng had a son by his first wife, he was 
prevailed upon by his second (who had several daughters but 
no sons) to make a maternal grandson of Ch’dl (who had married 
one of the second wife's daughters) his heir. This meant 
that the rule of Tseng was continued under a different surname 
and this was tantamount to extinction. 

28. Analects 19.11 (see Legge, Classics I, p.342). 


29. ibid. 

30. see CCFL 3 ff.27. 


31. When Duke Hsien (/£t) of Qiin died in BC 651_ (Hsi 9.5), 
he was succeeded by his fourth son Hsi-ch’i (% 's* ), but the 
latter was assassinated almost immediately by Li K’o ('i >L ) 

(Hsi 9.6). Li K'o had been tutor to Duke Hsien’s eldest son 
who had already been put to death by his father in favour of 
Hsi-ch'i. Hsi-ch'i's tutor, Hstin Hsi, then set up Cho-tzu 
( $ 5- ) who was the son of a younger sister of Hsi-ch'i's 

mother. Both Hsdn Hsi and Cho-tzu were murdered by Li Kb early 
in the following year (Hsi 10.3 - it is here that most of the 
story is related.) Before killing Hstfn Hsi, Li K'o'had made 
an unsuccessful attempt to include him in the plot. His re¬ 
fusal had sealed his fate. In establishing both the half- 
brothers as ruler, Hsdn Hsi had been fulfilling a promise 
made to Duke Hsien on his death-bed. In reality, however, 
neither of them were the proper successor. Duke Hsien had 
three older sons. The first he had had killed, while the 
others, who were songs of Jung (>^) wives, had been moved 
to distant outposts. The murder of the eldest and the virtual 
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exile of the others was the result of the machinations of 
Li Chi ((MM *£), the mother of Hsi-ch'i. She was the daughter 
of the chieftan of the Li Jung (3,/$ 5fc' ), and a woman of great 
beauty. Eventually Li K'o set up one of the surviving sons 
and was forced by him to commit suicide (Hsi 10.5). 

32. When Duke Ling ) of Wei died in BC 493 (Ai 2.4), 
he was succeeded, not by his son, K'uai K'uei (*VJ e &), but 
by his grandson, Che ($SL) . K'uai K'uei had fled to Sung in 
BC 496 (Ting 14.9) after an unsuccessful attempt to kill 
his mother. From there he had gone to Chin, and Chin, after 
the death of his father, had installed him as ruler of Wei 
in the border city of Ch' i (MZ ) (Ai 2.6). He was beseiged 
there in BC 492 (Ai 3.1 - it is here that much of the story 
is related) by Kuo Hsia (@ 1*. ) of Ch'i, the representative 
of the 'overlord', and Shih Man-ku of Wei. It was to the 
latter that Duke Ling had given orders to by-pass his son 
and establish his grandson as the new ruler. The seige was 
unsuccessful, however, and after more than a decade of plotting, 
K'uai K'uei entered the capital of Wei as ruler (Ai 16.1) 
while his son fled to Lu (Ai 16.2). The KYC (Ai 3.1) approves 
of the investiture of the grandson. Note: From Analects 7.14 
(see Legge, Classics I, p.199) however, it would appear that 
Confucius did not approve. 


33- Although this rule is not given in KYC it is consistent 
with the rule that "feudal lords should not usurp territory" 
which is given in KYC in Hsi 1.2. Disapproval of a noble 
(heir-apparent) actually conducting government is shown in 
KYC in Huan 9.4. 

34. When-Prince Chi-cha of Wu (see ff.5 above) made his 
final refusal of the throne of Wu he moved to Yen-ling (H l J £ ) 
in Wu. Ho Hsiu remarks that: "A prince does not consider it 
proper to leave his state (forever)". 

35. This rule is found in KYC Chuang 27.3. 


36. In BC 691 (^Tnuang 3.4), the younger brother of the Earl 
of Chi submitted to Ch'i with Hsi (%(), the city with which 
he had been entrusted. The KYC explains that the action was 
virtuous because he did it to acknowledge the crime which his 
ancestor had committed (see CCFL 3 ff.9 para.l), to continue 
the ancestral temple and to preserve his female relatives. 
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He apparently continued as ruler of Hsi as a subsidiary 
state of Ch'i, thus carrying on the sacrifices. 

37. see CCFL 1, ff.4 

38. In BC 715 (Yin 8.8), Duke Yin of Lu entered into a 
covenant with a "man of Chd at Pao-lai ( ei 5£L ) ". The KYC 
does not elaborate on this, but Ho Hsiu insists that it was 
actually the Viscount of Chd with whom the covenant was 
made, and that this wording was used to indicate censure 

of Duke Yin. It lists several improprieties which he had 
committed. 

39. The SA records the arrival of Chung-sun of Ch'i in 

BC 661 (Min 1.6). In disagreement with the TC, the KYC holds 
that this was in fact Kung-sun Ching-fu. He had fled to 
Ch'i in BC 662 (Chuang 32.6) after having arranged the murder 
of Lu's new ruler (death: Chuang 32.5; guilt recorded: 

Min 1.1, KYC ). After his return he proceeded to arrange 
the murder of the reigning duke who was another of Chuang's 
sons (death: Min 2.5; guilt recorded Hsi 1.9, KYC). He then 
fled to Ch<i (H ) (Min.2.5) and the following year committed 
suicide. He was a younger brother of Duke Chuang. The KYC 
explains that his name was concealed because he was a rela¬ 
tive of the royal line (the SA , it also explains, conceals 
the names of the wise and the honourable.) 

40. Ch'eng was a small state held by the descendants of 
one of King Wen's sons. It had, therefore, the same surname 
as Lu. Armies of Lu and Ch'i (which had a different surname) 
beseiged it in BC 686 (Chuang 8.3). The KYC explains that the 
SA calls it by a different name and records that it surrend¬ 
ered to Ch'i in order to conceal the shame of Lu's attack on 

a state of the same surname. 

41. There was a famine in Lu in BC 666 (Chuang 28.6) and 
Tsang-sun Ch'en of Lu went to Ch'i to seek permission to buy 
grain (Chuang 28.7). The KYC explains that this entry is 
critical of D uke Chuang's administration. The famine had only 
started and he should have had supplies adequate for three 
years accumulated. 

42. A contraction of the repetitious original. 


43. 


SA Chuang 4.4. 
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"Essence and Ornament" 

The Spring and Autumn Annals is cautious in its phrase¬ 
ology in that it is attentive in the naming of rank and in 
the grading (of the importance) of things. This is the reason 
that for minor barbarians, it says 'they invaded', not 'they 
did battle'; that for major barbarians, it says 'they did 
battle', not 'they took prisoners'; and that for the Central 
States, it says 'they took prisoners', not 'they took hostages'. 
Each has its (proper) phraseology. With minor barbarians it 
conceals (the facts on behalf of) major barbarians, and does 
not say 'they did battle'; with major barbarians, it con¬ 
ceals (the facts on behalf of) the Central States, and does not 
say 'they took prisoners'; and with the Central States, it 
conceals (the facts on behalf of) the Son of Heaven, and does 
not say 'they took hostages'. In naming of rank it is strict, 
(thus) clarifying the phraseology (referring to) prime ministers 
and (other) officials. Thus the major and minor do not trans¬ 
gress (the bounds of their) rank, and the honourable and mean 
accord with their grade. (This demonstrates) the correctness 
of righteousness. j 

What is the Grand Sacrifice for Rain?'*' It is the sacri¬ 
fice (held in times) of drought. An opponent (might argue) 
saying; 'In a severe drought, they held the Grand Sacrifice 
for Rain in which they pleaded for rain, (but when) there was 
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severe flooding, they beat drums and there was an execution 
at the altar.^ The actions of Heaven and Earth are caused 
by the Yin and Yang. (But) in some (cases) they pleaded, 
and in others, they showed anger. Why?' 


(X would) reply that in a great drought, the Yang has 
destroyed the Yin. When the Yang destroys the Yin, the honour¬ 
able has repressed the mean, and this is indeed righteous. 

Even though (the drought) is of great severity, they worship- 
fully plead and nothing more. How could they increase on it? j 
But when there is severe flooding, the Yin has destroyed the 
Yang. When the Yin destroys the Yang, the mean has overcome 
the honourable. x he same is true when there is an eclipse of 
the sun. In both (instances) inferior has transgressed against 
superior. When the humble injures the honourable, it is con¬ 
trary to proper order. Therefore they beat the drums, held an 
execution, (used) vermillion silk, and acted in a threatening 
manner. It was because (the cause of the flood) was not right¬ 
eous. This is another (case) where the Spring and Autumn Annals 

"does not fear (to show) strenuous opposition".^ It changes 

/ 

the position of Heaven and Earth to correct the order of Yin 
and Yang; it is straightford in practising the Way without 
forgetting difficulties. This is the acme of righteousness. 
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A stern and threatening act (is performed) at the altar 
without being disrespectful to the spirit (of the altar). 
Heaven's King (can be expelled without dishonouring (the 
position of)the kings.^ A father's orders (may) be dis- 

g 

obeyed without interrupting the family's (vishes). Connections 

7 

with a mother (may) be cut off without being unfilial. (This 
is indeed) righteous! 


An opponent (might argue) saying: 'It is a rule of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals that "a noble does not act on his 

O 

own.' But it also says: "When beyond the borders and there 

is a possibility to give peace to the national altars and 

9 

profit the state, unauthorized action is permissible". It 
says also that: "When a noble goes out under his ruler's orders 
advance and retreat are up to the nobleAnd again it says: 
"(When a noble goes out under his ruler's orders, and he leanrs 
(of his parent's)death) (he should) go sedately on without 
turning back".’*'' 1 ' It says "does not act on his own", and then 
says unauthorized action is permissible". It says "advance 
and retreat are up to the noble", and then says "without 
turning back, go sedately on". It would seem that (these 
examples) are in contradiction to one another. What can you 
say about it?' 


I would reply that each of the four (examples) have their 
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(proper) place. When they are in that place, they are correct, 
but when they do hot attain their (proper) place they are in¬ 
correct. The Spring and Autumn Annals does indeed have a 
constant righteousness, (but) it also has adaptation to cir¬ 
cumstances. "Does not act on his own", refers to (times of) 
continual peace. "Unauthorized action is permissble", refers 
to saving from danger and prevention of calamity. "Advance 
and retreat are up to the noble", refers to generals deploying 
troops. "Without turning back, go sedately on", refers to 
(situations in which) one (should) not harm the honoured with 
the personal? not obstruct the public with the private. This 
is to say that before acting on your own behalf, you (must) 
know (which category) is indicated. Prince Chieh (of Lu) re¬ 
ceived an order from (his ruler) to escort the wife of a man 
of Ch'en to Chtlan (ff ) . While on the road, he took the 
opportunity to enter into a covenant with (Duke) Huan of Ch'i, 
and the Spring and Autumn Annals did not consider it incorrect. 

It considered that he had saved Duke Chuang (of Lu) from danger. 
Prince Sui (of Lu) received an order (from his ruler) to act as 
an emissary to the capital. While on the road, he acted on his 
own and went to Chin, and the Spring and Autumn Annals considered 


was at peace and in no danger. Therefore if there is danger an 


it incorrect. It considered that at this time, Duke Hsi (of Lu 



you do not act on your own it is called disloyal? but if ther 
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is no danger and you act on your own it is demeaning your 

i 

ruler. Both these ministers acted on their own, but one was 
correct and one was incorrect. Righteousness is thus. 

(Duke) Huan of Ch'i relied on the abilities of a wise 
Prime Minister and utilized the riches of a large state, but 
for five years (after) his accession he was unable to summon 
one feudal lord. It was at the covenant at K'o that he mani¬ 
fested great good faith and very shortly all the rulers of the 

13 i 

nearby states arrived. These were the meetings at Chilian (5/) 

14 

and Yu (iMi) . For twenty years thereafter, an even longer 

period, he was unable to cause great harmony among the feudal 
15 

lords. When we come to the business of the saving of Hsmg 
16 

(*P) and Wei, he manifested the righteousness of preserving 
the lost and continuing the cut off, and the next year all the 
rulers of the distant states arrived. These were the meetings 
at Kuan-tse (p ) and Yang-ku (| ? ^vH).^ 7 Therefore it is 
said: "For developing close relationships with those who are 
near, do not use words. For summoning those from afar, do not 


Use envoys 


,18 


This is the proof. After this (Duke Huan) 


boasted of his merit? was overbearing and self-satisfied; and 
i 19 

ne aid. not cultivate his virtue. The men of Ch'u extinguished 
Hsien (3^ ), and it was not his intention to be concerned.^ 
thiang (;L ) and Huang («> ) attacked Ch ’ en and he did not go to 
•save it. He pillaged the country of the people and kidnapped 
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(one of its) nobles. He did not save Ch'en from disaster, 

but (instead) punished it for failure to submit. He did 

not restore peace in Cheng, but (rather) was firm in his re- 

solve to oppress it militarily. J His merit was not yet 

completed, yet his conceit was satisfied. Therefore (Confucius) 

24 

said: "Small indeed was the capacity of Kuan ChungJ" This 
refers to it. Prom the (time of the covenant at K'ueu-chiu, 

Duke Huan) became daily weaker, and there was a rebellion of 
nine states. _ ... 


In judging legal case it was necessary for the Spring and 

Autumn Annals to get to the basis of the situation and to the 

source of the (defendant's) intention. The guilt_of a personal 

of evil intent, (even though) he cannot be considered to be an 

arch-criminal, is especially heavy. If he is basically honest, 

then the sentence will be light. This is the reason that Feng 

25 

Ch'ou-fu (of Ch'i) deserved to be beheaded, and Yflan T'ao- 

2 6 

t'u (of Ch'en) should not have been kidnapped; that Chi-tzu 

27 

of Lu pursued Ch'ing-fu, while Chi-tzu of Wu did not punish 
28 

Ho Ld. The crime of each of the four was the same, (but 
because) the basis differed, the sentence was not the same. 

Two deceived the army, but some died and some did not. Two 
assassinated their rulers, but some were executed and some 
were not. (But) can litigations be heard and lawsuits be 
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decided without (a criterion for) judgement is correct it has 
made principles even clearer and it has given progress to 
(moral) suasion; and when a judgement is incorrect it has 
obscrued principles and deceived the multitudes (in such a 
way as to) obstruct (moral) suasion. (Moral) suasion is intrin-— 
sic to government, while punishment is extrinsic. Their 
jurisdiction differs, but their use is the same. They must 
accord with one another. Therefore Confucius gave great 
importance to them. . 

(With respect to) the Affair in Chin, an opponent (might 
argue) saying: ‘According to the rules of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals , (when the) year (after his father's death) has not yet 
come, the ruler (is still) called son. (This) is because it is 
correct (to do so) in the minds of men. Why is it that when 
we come to (the case where) Li K‘o murdered Hsi Ch'i, this 
correct phraseology is avoided and he is called the ruler's son? 1 


I would answer that I have heard that the Book of Songs has 
no well defined commentary, that the Book of Changes has no well 
defined prognostications, and that the Spring .and Autumn Annals 
has no well defined phraseology. (The latter) accords with 
variations and follows righteousness; unifying them and thereby 
serving mankind. It is indeed fitting that a humane man should 
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use a different method to record the calamities (of a state) 
of the same surname. The surname of (the state of) Chin is 
the same as (the state in which) the Spring and Autumn Annals 
(was written). The (entire) world was saddened (by the fact 
that) in one plot by Li Chi, three rulers died. (When we seek - 
for) the cause of her actions, (we see that) she was blinded 
by her desire for the throne and did not (fore)see the (inevit¬ 
able) difficulties. The Spring and Autumn Annals hated her 
blindness and as a consequence, does away with the correct 
phraseology, and changes the wording to 'ruler's son'. It is 
as though it were saying to Hsi Ch'i: 'Alas! Alas! As the 
son of the ruler of a major state you had riches and honour 
enough! Why did you wish to occupy your older brother's 
position and cause this?' It is a phrase which records its 
sorrow. Sorrow of (all) sorrows it is that Shen Sheng, Hsi 
Ch'i, and Cho Tzu, (though) free from guilt received death 
at her (hands). Prince Shang-jen (& A- ) of Ch'i was evil 
of (all) evils, for he personally established and personally 
murdered (his ruler).^ (His crime) was more severe than (that 
of) other ministers who assassinated their rulers. Therefore 
it mourned the calamity in Chin but considered serious the 
calamity of Ch'i. The Spring and Autumn Annals is wounded by 
sorrowful (circumstances) and gives importance to severe (crime 
This is why it deleted the phrase (denoting that) the Prince of 
Chin had continued the rule. Compare this carefully with (the 
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way it) designates the Prince of Ch'i as having become the 
ruler. 

A man of ancient times had a saying which reads: "If you 

31 

do not know the future, look for it in the past." Now the__ 

discipline of the Spring and Autumn Annals recounts the past 
in order to illuminate the future. But since its phraseology 
embodies the subtleties of Heaven, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand. If you are unable to be inquiring it is as mute as 
though there were nothing there, but if you are able to investi 
gate it (properly) there is nothing which is not there. In 
studying the Spring and Autumn Annals , we take one suggestion 
and correlate it profusely; we take one opening and connect 
it broadly. Thus (we can) treat the world exnaustively. Duke 
Hsi of Lu (was able) to ascend the throne because of disorder. 
But he was knowledgeable and personally employed (his brother) 
Chi-tzu. While Chi-tzu lived within, there was no disorder 
(among) the ministers and inferiors, while abroad there were 
no calamities (among) the feudal lords. This continued for 
twenty years and the state was at peace. After the death of 
Chi-tzu (however) Lu could not defend itself against its 
neighbouring states (in times of) calamity. (Lu had to send) 
directly to Ch'u begging for (the assistance of) an army. 33 
Duke Hsi's sentiments were not completely bad, but his state 
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was weak and in increasing peril. Why? It was because he was 
without Chi-tzu. Because Lu was like this we know also that 
the other states were all like this; and because the other 
states were all like this, we know also that the entire world 
is like this. This refers to correlation and connection. 
Although the world is large, and although ancient and modern 
times are distant, we can make decisions on this (basis). 

When the wise are employed we say that the ruler is honoured 
and the state is peaceful; but when an unsuitable person is 
employed, we say that the ruler is demeaned and the state is 
endangered. Through ten thousand generations it must, without 
a doubt, be thus. In the Book of Changes it says: 

"The legs of the ting are broken. 

Spilling the Duke's meal. 

"The legs of the ting are broken," (represents) the employing 
of an unsuitable person. "Spilling the Duke's food." (repre¬ 
sents) the collapse of the state. This is the reason that 
from ancient times down to the present, we have never heard of 
a state which did not collapse when an unsuitable person was 
employed. I have studied the Spring and Autumn Annals and 
examined the successes and failures (therein), and I have 
become greatly depressed about the (way in which the states of) 
former times flourished and fell. The (rulers of) states which 
employed wise officials flourished, but there was nothing which 
could be done for the (rulers of those states whose) knowledge 
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was not sufficient to recognize wisdom. When he recognizes 

it but is unable to employ it, at worst (the ruler) will die 

(and his state) will be lost; and at best there will be 

disorder and danger. Are there examples of this? Did Duke 

Chuang (of Lu) not recognize the wisdom of Chi-tzu? Then why, 

when he knew he was about to die of his illness, did (Duke 

Chuang) summon him and deliver the government of the state to 

him? Did Duke Shang (of Sung) did not recognize the wisdom 

of K'ung-fu (Chia)? Then why, when he knew that he must (also) 

3 6 

die when (K'ung-fu Chia) died, did he rush out to save him? 

The knowledge of both these rulers was sufficient to recognize 
wisdome, yet they made no decision and did not employe (Chi-tzu 
and K'ung-fu Chia). But IjDuke) Chuang of Lu was endangered and 
(Duke) Shang of Sun was assassinated. If Duke Chuang had 
earlier availed himself of (the services of) Chi-tzu, and if 
Duke Shang had employed K'ung-fu (Chia) beforehand, (their 
states) would even have caused the neighbouring states to 
prosper. How could they not escape (danger and) assassination? 
This is why I am depressed and sad. 


FOOTNOTES: 


1. The first Grand Sacrifice for rain which is recorded in 
the SA was performed in BC 707 (Huan 5.7). 

2. In response to the flood in BC 669 (Chuang 25.5), the SA 
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says that "They beat the drums and made sacrifices at the 
altar and at the gate." The KYC adds that "it was in accord¬ 
ance with ritual to sacrifice at the altar, but not proper 
to sacrifice at the gate". The KLC finds nothing wrong, while 
the TC finds the entire proceedings incorrect. 


3. In response to the eclipse of the sun in BC 669 (Chuang 25.3), 
the SA says that they " (beat) drums and offered sacrifices at 

the altar". The KYC adds that they coiled strands of scarlet — 

silk about the altar. 

4. KYC , Chuang 12.4. 

5. In BC 636 (Hsi 24.4) King Hsiang (ig_) of Chou left Chou 
and resided in Cheng. The KYC explains that he had done so be¬ 
cause he had not been able to serve his mother correctly and 
that there is no greater crime than this. The wording of the 
entry in the SA , then, indicates censure without actually 
doing so. 

6. For the background to the case in question see CCFL 4,ff.32. 
The KYC says that "a father's commands should not override the 
king's father's commands," but that the opposite is acceptable. 

7. In BC 693 (Chuang 1.2) the widowed Duchess of Duke Huan of 
Lu (who was the mother of Duke Chuang) fled to Ch'i. . She had 
been guilty, among other things, of complicity in the murder 
of her husband. The KYC does not mention the severing of the 
relationship, although both of the other Commentaries do. In¬ 
stead the KYC records her complicity in the murder and goes 

on to remark that.she had never returned from Ch'i, and that 
Duke Chuang thought sorrowfully of her at this time. In this 
context, however, it can be assumed that the KYC took the 
attitude that the wording of the SA indicated a cutting off 
of the relationship. The point is that she could no longer 
be treated as a relative because of her guilt. 

8. In BC 690 (Hsi 30.9), when on an embassy to the Chou capi¬ 
tal, Prince Sui (^1) of Lu visited Chin without having had 
orders to do so. The KYC disapproved of his "acting on his 
own" . This quotation is found in this passage and in Chuang 

19.3. 


9. From Chuang 19.3. In BC 673, Prince Chieh (5-2) of Lu was 
escorting a woman to a foreign harem when he was able to take 
the opportunity to enter into a covenant with Duke Huan of 
Ch'i, the current 'overlord', and with Duke Huan (*-) of Sung. 
The KLC finds him to have been in error. 
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10. In BC 554 (Hsiang 19.8), when leading a Chin army against 

Ch'i, Shih Kai ( * ) heard of the death of the Duke of Ch'i. 

He retreated immediately without attacking. The KYC considers 
it good that he did not attack a state which was in mourning 
and concludes its remarks with this quotation. The KLC finds 
him guilty of disobeying his rulerls orders. 

11. When on his way to Ch'i on state business in BC 601 (Hstlan 
8.2), Prince Sui (1> ) of Lu heard of the death of one of his 
parents and feigning illness himself, turned back. The KYC 
criticises him in these words. The preceding phrase (in 
double brackets) has been included in translation to make its 
context clearer. The KLC found no fault in his actions, 

saying that he had completed his business before returning. 

\ 

12. According to the commentary of Ho Hsiu, Duke Chuang 

had failed to attend, the two previous meetings of the feudal 
lords. The first was held BC 676 (Chuang 15.1) at Chdan (f| 5 ), 
and the second was held the following year (Chuang 16.4) at Yu 
(iti) . While the SA associated with the KLC and the TC agreed 
that the Duke was not present, only one of the editions of the 
SA associated with the KYC says that he was not . Hsd Yen con¬ 
tinues Ho Hsiu's argument by depending on the other two 
Commentaries to prove the Duke's absence. 

Ho Hsiu says that because of the Duke's absence, Ch'i and 
Sung were planning an invasion of Lu. A few months later Ch'i 
and Sung did indeed abrogate the covenant with Prince Chieh, 
and invaded Lu (Chuang 19.5). 

From Tung's remarks below, it is obvious that he thought 
that the Duke had been present at the second meeting; and Lu's 
danger is confirmed by the winter attack which is mentioned 
above. 

13. The covenant with Lu at K'o (£5) in BC 681 (Chuang 13.4) 
was Duke Huan 1 s first official encounter with another feudal 
lord since becoming ruler of Ch'i in BC 685 (Chuang 9.4). 
Although this was a forced covenant, Duke Huan honoured its 
terms, thus exhibiting his good faith. (see CCFL l,ff.8). 


14. Meetings were held at Chtian in BC 680 (Chuang 14.4) and 
BC 679 (Chuang 15.1). Both were attended by the Marquis of 
Ch’i (Duke Huan), the Duke of Sung, the Marquis of Wei and the 
Earl of Cheng. The first meeting was also attended by the 
Earl of Tan (), while the second was also attended by the 
Marquis of Ch'en. 
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The covenant at Yu was convened in BC 678 (Chuang 16.4) 
and was attended by the Marquis of Ch’i (Duke Huan), the Duke 
of Lu (see ff.12 above), the Duke of Sung, the Marquis of 
Ch'en, the Marquis of Wei, the Earl of Cheng, the Baron of 
Hsd, the Earl of Tsao, the Earl of Hua (;.§), and the Viscount 
of T ' eng ($£ ) . 


Chdan was a place in Wei, while Yu was a place in Sung. 
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19. At the covenant attended by the feudal lords in BC 651 
(Hsi 9.4) at K r uei-ch'iu (% JE_ ), the KYC says that "Duke 
Huan was overbearing and boastful". As a consequence, it 
goes on, nine states rebelled. Ho Hsiu explains that the 
KYC recorded neither the time of the rebellion, not the names 
of the nine states, in order to avoid mention of the king, on 
the one hand, and Duke Huan, on the other. The position of 
the former, and the previous virtue of the latter would other¬ 
wise have been compromised. 

20. Hsien was extinguished by Ch'u in BC 655 (Hsi 5.7). Hsien 
was a small state near Huang in the S.E. of present Honan. 

21. Chiang and Huang attacked Ch 1 en in the Autumn of BC 656 
(Hsi 4.6). In the winter of the same year Ch'en was also in¬ 
vaded by armies from Lu, Ch'i, Sung, Wei, Cheng, Hsd (tf ), 
and Tsao (Hsi 4.9). The KYC comments on neither. The KLC 
holds that Lu also took part in the first attack, and the TC 
says that it was because Ch'en had been disloyal.. The 
wording of the SA certainly supports this position. Lu had 
also attacked Ch'u (Hsi 4.7) at about the same time for 
having abrogated the covenant which had been convened earlier 
that year (Hsi 4.4). 

2. In BC 656 (Hsi 4.5), Ch'i captured the Ch'en noble Ytlan 
T'ao-t'u (lc ;-S ). Duke Huan of Ch'i had been on an expe¬ 

dition to the south from which he was returning at the time. 
YUan T'ao-t'u, fearing that the Ch'i forces would draw heavily 
on the resources of his state if they crossed it, advised Duke 
Huan to return by the east along the coast, subduing the 
Eastern Barbarians as he went. Duke Huan followed this advice 
and encountered great difficulties. For this reason he re¬ 
turned and took YiXan prisoner. The KYC is critical of this 
act. 

23. In BC 655 (Hsi 5.5,6), Cheng had refused to enter into 
the covenant at Shou-tai ( I ) with the other feudal lords. 
Because of this, Duke Huan of Ch'i, together with the Duke of 
Lu, the Duke of Sung, the Marquis of Ch'en, the Marquis of 
Wei, and the Earl of Tsao, led their combined forces in an 
attack on Cheng in the summer of the following year (Hsi 6.2). 
The KYC was critical of this action, while both the KLC and 
the TC found it to have been correct. 


25. see CCFL 3,ff.25. His case is also discussed in CCFL 

3, p.9-12. 


24. Analects 3.22.1. Legge, Classics I, p.162 
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26. see ff.22 above. 

27. When Prince Ch'ing-fu assassinated Duke Min in BC 660 
(Min 2.3), he fled, almost immediately to Chd (o ). Because 

he was a relative, Chi-tzu (Prince Yu (£J ) delayed pursuit 

and allowed him to escape (KYC Min 2.3). When Ch\i expelled 
him and Ch'i would not grant him sanctuary in the following 

year. Prince Ch'ing-fu requested permission to return to Lu. —-.. 

His request was denied by Ch'i-tzu and he committed sui¬ 
cide ( KYC Hsi 1.9). (see CCFL 4, ff.39). 

28. See CCFL 4,ff.5. Although Ho Ld had arranged the assassi¬ 
nation of the previous ruler, Wang Liao, Chi Cha neither 
accepted the throne nor punished the assassins. 

29. SA, Hsi 9.6. The rule is given in KYC Wen 9.1 ( cf . 

CCFL 2,ff.7). Background to this case is given in CCFL 4, 
ff.31. It is to be noted that the SA associated with the 
KYC has "assassinated" while that associated with both the 
KLC and TC have "murdered". 

30. Prince Shang-jen assassinated his ruler Price She ('t ) in 
BC 613 (Wen 14.10), and set himself up as ruler. He was 
assassinated in his turn four years later (Hsi 16.2). Although 
the previous ruler had died the same year as the first assassi¬ 
nation, the SA refers to Prince She as "the ruler". 

31. Paraphrase of Kuan-tzu , "Hsing Shih". (W.A.Rickett, 
Kuan-tzu , p.143). 

32. See CCFL l,ff.l0. Duke Hsi's Prime Minister was his 

brother. Prince Yu ( - here referred to as Chi-tzu). The 

latter died in BC 644 (Hsi 16.2). 

33. In BC 634 (Hsi 26.5), Lu sent to Ch'u begging for the 
assistance of an army with which to attack Ch'i and Sung. 

This was caused, so it would seem, by two attacks by Ch'i on 
Lu (Hsi 26.2,3) earlier in the same year. The request was 
apparently granted, for Ch'u made successive invasions of Sung 
and Ch'i (Hsi 26.7,8) later in the year. 

34. Changes "Ting" (n ). (Wilhelm, I Ching . p.196). 


35. In BC 662 ( KYC . Chuang 32.3), when on his death-bed, Duke 
Chuang summond his brother. Prince Yu ( i.e . Chi-tzu) and 
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delivered the affairs of state into his hands. 

36. K'ung-fu Chia, Confucius' ancestor, was murdered in 
BC 710 (Huan 2.2) by Hua-fu Tu, because of the former's 
beautiful wife (see CCFL 4, ff.4). Duke Shang, hearing of 
the attack on his loyal subject, rushed to save him. He 
arrived too late, however, and was himself assassinated for 
his pains (Huan 2.1). 
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CCFL 6: 


"The Way of the King" 


Why does the Spring and Autumn Annals honour the origin 
(yflan - 7L) and speak of it? The origin is the beginning and 
speaking of it makes correctness the base. It indicates the 
Way of the King. The king is the beginning of mankind. If 
the kind is correct, then the original vapours^ are harmonious, 
wind and rain are seasonal, lucky stars appear, and a yellow 
dragon will descend. If the king is not correct, then above, 
overcast skies and injurious vapours will both be seen. When 
the Five Emperors and the Three Kinges ruled the world they did 
not presume to have the intention to (differentiate between) 
the ruler and the people. The tax was one part in ten. (The 
people) were taught to love and encouraged to be loyal. They' 
respected the aged, treated relatives as relatives, and honoured 
the honourable. They did not steal the peoples time; taking 
only three days of corvee labour a year. In the homes of the 
people there was a sufficiency for all and there was no evil of 
grief or wrath, and no trouble of strong and weak. Neither 
were there people who slandered and hated. The people nur- 
trued virtue and loved goodness. Letting their hair fall 
freely they ate and ro ed. They coveted neither wealth nor 
honour, and being ashamed of evil did not transgress. Fathers 
did not mourn their sons, and elder brothers did not mourn theii 
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younger brothers. Poisonous insects did not sting, vicious 
animals did not attack, and there was no incidence of harmful 
insects. Because of this Heaven sent down a sweet dew, Ver¬ 
million grass grew, sweet springs burst forth, the wind and 
rain were seasonal, bounteous crops flourished, phoenix and 
unicorn roamed in the outskirts, and the prisons were empty. 

They (merely) painted the clothing (of criminals) and the 
people did not transgress. The Pour Barbarians, transmitting 
and translating (their) languages) came to court. The feelings 
of mankind were of the utmost of simplicity and not cultured. 
They sacrified to Heaven and Earth and to the mountains and 
streams, and at the proper times they performed the Feng Sacri¬ 
fice on T'ai Mountain and the Shou Sacrifice on Liang-fu (Hill). 
They established a Ming T 1 ang and performed the ancestral 
sacrifice to former emperors, thus matching their ancestors 
with Heaven. Each of the feudal lords of the world came to 
conduct sacrifices and make offerings according to their rank. 
First (the king) brought what their territories had into his 
ancestral temple and afterwards he put on his full dress and 
ceremonial cap and held an audience (with them). This was an 
acknowledgement of the virtue and kindness (of their ancestors); 
a response to the serving of origins. 


Chieh and Chou were both descendants of Sage Kings. 2 
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they were arrogant, extravagant, and reckless in their actions 
(The latter) expanded his palaces and enlarged his parks. He 
exhausted the transformations of the five colours, and used 
ornament work to an extreme. He harrassed the feet of wild 
animals, exhausted the profits of mountain and swamp and 
devoured fierce and evil animals. He grasped the people's 
wealth and foodstuffs, and made high the carved and inlaid 
towers. He squandered the work of gold, jade, bone and invory 
made numerous the ornaments of banner and plume, and exhausted 
the transformations of white and black. He used extreme pun¬ 
ishments and killed recklessly, thus oppressing his inferiors, 
and he listened to licentious music. He fulfilled his ambi¬ 
tion of (constructing) an enormous palace, and he considered 
violent and ornament animals to be lucky. Because they fell 
in with his wishes, he rewarded flatterers and made gifts to 
slanderers. He made a hill of cakes^ and a pool of wine, but 
orphans and the poor were without nourishment. He executed 
his saintly and wise servant (Pi-kan (fee 1 )), and cut out 
his heart, and he burned people alive (in order) to smell the 
stench. He cut open pregnant women (in order) to look at the 
embryo, and cut off the feet of (the people who) forded the 
river in the morning (in order) to examine their big toes. He 
executed the Earl of Mei (t®) and made mince-meat of him.4 He 
tortured the Marquis of Kuei's^ daughter and took her ring. 

His demands were insatiable and the world became empty. His 
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officials all feared him and none of them dared to be com¬ 
pletely loyal. (Yet King) Chou considered himself to be even 
wiser (than before). The (future King of) Chou despatched 
troops and the feudal lords who spontaneously assemhfed at 
the Meng Ford^ numbered eight hundred. Together they put 
(King) Chou (of the Shang) to death, and he greatly lost the 
world. The Spring and Autumn Ann Is considered it to be a 
warning (from Heaven) when it said: "The altar at P'u burned." 
The (House of) Chou declined and the Son of Heaven became weak 
The feudal lords governed by force, while the nobles usurped 
states and the knights usurped cities. They were unable to 
carry out the correct settling of regulations or the proper 
study of deportment. The feudal lords rebelled and none of 
them carried out the offering of tribute, the sending of 
embassies or the reverent submission to the Son of Heaven. 
Ministers assassinated their rulers, sons murdered their 
fathers and sons of concubines killed legitimate heirs. It 
was uncontrollable. They invaded and harrassed each other 
in order to expand their territory. The stronger (within the 
states) were contending with each other, (and the rulers) were 
unable to control their officials. The strong defeated the 
weak, the many were violent to the few, and the rich exploited 
the poor. Each of these was endless. The usurpation of 
superiors by ministers and inferiors could not be stopped. 
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Because of this the sun was eclipsed, stars fell like rain, 

it rained grasshoppers,^ Sha-lu fell‘d, there were heavy- 

12 

falls of rain in summer and snow in winter, five meteorites 

13 

fell in Sung and six fish-hawks flew backwards, there was a 

fall of frost which did not kill the grass and the plum trees 
14 

blossomed, it did not rain from the first month m spring 

15 i g 

until the seventh month in autumn, there were earthquakes, 

Liang Mountain fell and the Yung ($. ) River did not flow for 

three days, there was darkness during the day, there was a 

19 

comet seen in the east which passed through Ta-ch'en, and 

on 

grackles came and nested in trees. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals considered these to be anomalous occurrences, and in 
them found the proof of rebellion. Confucius illuminated the 
successes and failures and differentiated between the honour¬ 
able and the mean, (thus) returning to the basis of the Way 
of the King. He was critical of Heaven's King in order to 
cause the great peace. He censured evil and was critical of 
weakness, neglecting neither large nor small. No good was too 
small to mention and no evil was too small to censure. (He did 
this) simply to promote goodness and do away with evil, cutting 
it off at its roots. 


"(When Heaven's King sent the officer Hstian to bring 
funerary presents for Duke Huei and Chung-tzu," it was critical 
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(because) "they did not come in time for the service."21 When 
Heaven's King invaded Cheng it was critical (because) they were 
related. When (the feudal lords) met the Crown Prince, it 
was critical of his weakness. 23 When the Duke of Chi ( ? jj ) came 
(to Lu) to meet the Queen, it was critical of the lapse in - 
ritual. ^4 it was critical when Chia-fu ('5? '/ ) sought chariots; ^ 
when Wu-shih sought burial contributions and when the Earl of 
Mao sought gold;26 when the king's men (attempted unsuccess¬ 
fully) to save Wei; 27 when the king's army was defeated at Mao- 

jung (V ~); when Heaven's king was unable to serve (his 

2 9 

mother) and went to live in Cheng; when (the king) murdered 

30 

his maternal brother; when the Royal House was disordered and 

(the legitimate ruler) was unable to summon (help) from abroad, 

31 

and Chou became divided into east and west; when he was with¬ 
out the means to lead the world, and although he summoned (the 

ruler of) Wei he was unable to make him come, and when he sent 

32 

Tzu-t'u to attack Wei, but was unable to cut it off; when, in 
his attack on Cheng, he was unable to cause (all the feudal 
lords) to follow; 22 and when he was unable to execute Wu-hai 
(H ) for extinguishing Chi (4S ) Thus the feudal lords 

caused great disorder and there was usurpation and assassina¬ 
tion without end. Ministers and inferiors pressured and 
usurped (the rites of) the Son of Heaven. The strong among 
the feudal lords were overbearing while the small states 
perished. Chin thrice invaded Chou and in the battle with 
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. . . 35 

Heaven's King at Mao-jung greatly defeated him. The Jung 

barbarians captured the Earl of Fan at Ch'u-ch'iu and took 

36 

him back (with them). The feudal lords, taking hatred as 
a base, followed evil (ways). They despatched troops, ruining 
each other, and destroying the ancestral temples and states 
of others. (The king) was unable to control this. The violence 
of minister and son extended (even) to assassination and patri¬ 
cide. Laws were abandoned and no longer used; majesty was cut 
off and no longer practised. Therefore Cheng and Lu exchanged 

*5 *7 T r 

territory; (Duke) Wen of Chin twice summoned the Son of Heaven; 

. 39 

and Duke Huan of Ch'i met the Crown Prince, and usurped m- 

40 

feudation of Hsing, Wei and Chi. (Duke Huan) treated the 

central states perversely, wishing to rule the world. In Lu 

41, 

they used eight rows of dancers, m the north sacn iced to 

T'ai Mountain, and sacrificed to Heaven and Earth just as the 

king did. For this reason there were thirty-two assassinations 
42 

of rulers, and fifty-two states were lost. This was what 
was caused by not cutting off small evils. 


(According to) the righteousness established by the Spring 
and Autumn Annals , the king sacrificed to Heaven and Earth 
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Heaven existed, the feudal lords could not usurp territory, 

usurp infeudation,^ presume to take captive a noble of the 

Son of Heaven,^5 dance to the music of the Son of Heaven ,^ 

collect the taxes of the Son of Heaven, or oppose the honour 

of the Son of Heaven. "The relatives of the ruler (must) not 

order a general to kill a noble"47, cause noble rank to be 

hereditary,^® or disregard the orders of the ruler.^ "It 

is the eldest, not the wisest of the sons of the Duchess who 

is established (as heir. When the Duchess is childless) it is 

the most noble and not the eldest of the sons of concubines 

"50 

who is established (as heir). The Duchess is sleeted from 

among legal wives, and not from among concubines. The Son 
of Heaven does not make ministers of (people belonging to) 
the clans of his mother or of the Empress. He is kind to (those 
who are) near in order to summon (those who are) distant. There 
has never been (a ruler) who did not give primacy to the near 
who caused the distant to arrive. Therefore "it treats its 
fc>wn) state as internal while treating the central states as 
external, and treats the central states as internal while 
treating the barbarians as external. .... (This) says (that it 
is best) to begin from those who are near. "52 

When the feudal lords come to court it is praiseworthy. 

I-fu (ii. Z ) of Chu is called by his honourific titlethe 
(rulers) of T'eng (M ) and Hsieh () were called Marquis 
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55 

Ching 0»i ) attained 'man'; while Ko Lu ) of Chieh (If ) 

attained his narae.^ In internal (affairs) it says such things' 

as: "When a feudal lord comes it is called, 'coming to court', 

57 

but when a noble comes, it is called, 'an embassy'". This is 
the meaning of the way of the king. In punishing evil one 
should neglect neither large nor small. A feudal lord should 
not "go to war on behalf of a commoner.Neither should he 
capture a noble of the Son of Heaven. The crime of capturing 
the noble of the Son of Heaven is the same as that of attacking 
a state. (Therefore) the capture of the Earl of Fan is called 
an 'attack* ( fa - '('£ J.'’ 0 (When) there was a performance with 
either rows of dancers (in Lu),it avoided mention of (the num¬ 
ber) eight, and said six.*’ 0 (When) Lu and Chf=ng examined 

territory it avoided mention of (the word) exchanged, and said 
61 

'borrowed'. (When Duke) Wen of Chin twice summoned the Son 
of Heaven, it avoided mention of (the word) summoned, and said 
that (the King) went hunting. The preserving of Hsing, Wei, 
and Chi by Duke Huan (of Ch'i) is not to be seen in the Spring 
and Autumn Annals . In his heart (Confucius) approved, but 
in practice he would never show approval. This is the Way of 
putting a stop to disorder. This is something which the feudal 


lords could not do. (According to) the righteousness of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals , if a minister does not punish an 
assassin he is not a (proper) minister, and if a son does not 
carry out revenge, he is not a (proper) son. Therefore it 
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blames Chao Tun for not punishing the assassin and does not 
record the burial (of Duke Ling of Chin). 6 ^ This is the 
blame (attached to improper) ministers and sons. Prince Chih 
of Hsil did not taste (his fathers) medicine, and is blamed 
with (the crime of) patricide. Prince Pi of Ch'u was 
established by force, and he did not escape death. 66 (Duke) 

Huan of Ch'i usurped (the right) to infeudate, and (Duke) Wen 
of Chin summoned the Son of Heaven. Yet in punishing dis¬ 
order, continuing the cut off, preserving the lost, invading 
and attacking, and in convening meetings (of the feudal lor 
it was always on behalf of the King. (Therefore) it says: 

"Duke Huan saved the central states, drove off the barbarians, 
and caused the complete submission of Ch'u. Great was he in 
the service of the king;" 67 It stopped (short of mentioning) 
the two times (Duke) Wen of Chin summoned the King (in order) 
to avoid erradicating his goodness. He governed the feudal 
lords, served the Son of Heaven, and restored the House of 
Chou. The Spring and Autumn Annals approved of him, calling him 
'overlord'. This is to say that it punished him by its meaning, 
but not by its phraseology. 


(Duke) Yin of Lu was established (to rule) on behalf of 
(Duke) Huan. 6 ® Chi Chung did away with (Prince) Hu and estab¬ 
lished (Prince) T'u.^ Ch'ou, 7 ^ Kung Fu, 7 ’*' and Hstin Hsi 72 (all) 
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died for their country. Prince Mu-i did not give his state 
to Ch'u. 7 ^ In each case they wielded power and saved their 
states. This is the righteousness of correcting the world. 

They (all) maintained the intention to be careful and atten¬ 
tive. The Spring and Autumn Annals considered them to be good 
and righteous. Therefore it shows it in each (case). This is 
to say that they cased a return to correctness. But it con¬ 
sidered barbaric that the "men" of Chu, Mou (g ) and Ko ( ^) 

exchanged court visits and embassies when Heaven's King died. 

74 

(Calling the rulers "men") was their punishment. "To 

directly mention the ruler's name when the crown prince or a 

. 75 

maternal brother is murdered," demonstrates a failure to 
treat a relative as a relative. (But when) Chi-tzu of Lu 
escaped punishment,^ and when Chi-tzu of Wu yieleded his state, 77 
the benevolence of treating a relative as a relative was demon¬ 
strated. When the gate-beeper killed Yti-chi, the Viscount of 

of Wu, it could be seen that men who have received punishment 

7 8 

should not be approached. When K'un-ydlan, the Earl of Cheng, 
died at the meeting, it avoided mentioning that it was an 
assassination (because) it was said that a strong minister 
had usurped his ruler's (power), and that the ruler had failed 
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(Prince) Chin (as ruler), it thought it good that he had 

o 2 

gained the masses. "When the ruler acts as general, it 

83 

does not say 'lead the troops'", gives importance to the 

righteousness of the ruler. "In the first month the Duke 

84 

was (still) in Ch'u", means that minister and son (should) 
think of their ruler, and that there cannot be one day with¬ 
out a ruler. It was critical (of D uke Chuang of Lu) for re¬ 
ceiving the order (of Duke Hsiang of Ch'i) and for coveting 
the treasure of Wei, in order to cause justice to be equitable. 

It says, "we beseiged Sheng," and, "On Chia-wu we exercised 
86 

our army," in order to differentiate between the crime of 

intimidation, and the way of judging guilt by intention. When 

87 

we built the Southern Gate, carved the rafters and painted the 

0 Q Q Q 

pillars red, built the South Gate and the two side-towers, y 
constructed the three towers, 90 and renewed the,.„stables, 91 it 
was critical that (the Duke of Lu ) was arrogant and immoral 
and that he did not pity his inferiors. Therefore when Tsang- 
sun Ch'en sought permission to buy grain in Ch'i, Confucius 
said: "A ruler must have three years supply of grain for his 
state. To have one year without a crop and to ask for per- 
mission to buy grain is a failure to rule (properly)." (The 
Spring and Autumn Annals ) is critical of the beginnings of 
crime. (In order to) reduce punishments, and cut off evil, 
it (demonstrates) hate for (such) beginnings. When the nobles 
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entered into a covenant at Shan-yilan, it was critical that 

the nobles had usurped government. J When wisdom governed 

the meetings of the feudal lords, it considered wisdom wise. 

The Spring and Autumn Annals recorded the slightest mistake 

(in order) to cause a return to the way of the king. When we 

go back to antiquity, (we find that) they honoured good faith 

and simply made verbal agreements. It was not necessary to 

use a sacrificial beast, enter into a covenant, and then to 

draw up an agreement. Therefore (the Spring and Autumn Ann Is) 

said: "The Marquises of Ch 1 i and Wei made a pledge to each other 

at P'u", and the ( Rung Yang) Commentary said: "In ancient times, 

they did not enter into covenants. They made verbal agreements 

94 

and then withdrew." "Po-chi of Sung said" 'As for a wife 
going out at night, if the harem instructress is not present, 
she does not leave the hall.'"^ ( The Kung-yang Commentary ) 

said: "In ancient times, when the Duke of Chou made an expedi- 

. . 96 

tion to the east, the states m the west were resentful." 

"Duke Huan (of Ch'i) said: 'There is to be no hoarding of grain, 

no blocking of valleys, no changing of the appointed heir, and 

97 

no making wives of concubines.'" Duke Hsiang of Sung said: 

i ' 

"(When) they have not (yet) formed ranks do not beat the drums 

98 

(for attack) . (so as) not to endanger men." "King 

Chuang (of Ch'u) said: "When the cups are not broken, and the 
garments are not worn out, then we do not go out (on the 
attack).... The true gentleman gives importance to propriety. 
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and considers profit unimportant. It is people, not territory 

that matter. (Since) they have announced their surrender, it 

99 

is unlucky not to forgive them.’" The strong do not mal¬ 
treat the weak. Duke Ch'ing of Ch'i "mourned for the dead 
and visited the sick. "K'ung-fu stood with a serious 

countenance in the court.. No one (dared) pass him and cause 
his ruler trouble. " ^ Kuo-tso ((S ) of Ch'i did not dis¬ 
honour his ruler's commission and caused his ruler to be 
respected. This, in the Sprint? and Autumn Annals , is the 

saving of refinement by basics. (But) we have also seen that 
there were those among the feudal lords of the world who lost 
their states by saving refinement by basics. The Viscount 
of Lu '(;?$) wished to assimilate the central states' propriety 
and righteousness. (But) before assimilating with the cen¬ 
tral states he departed from the barbarians. Therefore he 
103 

was lost. Fu-ch'ai, the King of Wu treated Ytleh with 

violence. He made servants of other men's rulers and concu¬ 
bines of other men’s wives. In the end he was killed, his 
ancestral temple was destroyed, and the state altars were 
extinguished. It causes sadness. The old king caused (his 
own) death. Alas I Is this not to be pitiedl^^^ The conduct 
of (Duke) Ling of Chin was derelict. From his tower he 
pelted his ministers (with stones). He dismembered his chef 
and abandoned (the body). He disclosed the plot of Yang Ch'u- 
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fu (PI X ) which caused Yang Ch'u-fu's death. He eschewed 


Chao Tun's advice and wished to put him to death. In the end 


he was assassinated by Chao T un.^~* The conduct of Duke Hsien 


of Chin was unprincipled. He murdered his crown prince, Shen- 
sheng, and because of Li-chi set up Hsi-ch'i and (then) Cho- 
tzu. Both were murdered, and for four generations the state 
was in great disorder before becoming settled. (The state) 

Was almost extinguished by Ch'in. (All this) was caused by 
Li-chi. The conduct of King P'ing (f ) of Ch'u was reck¬ 

less. He murdered the father and elder brother of Wu-Tzu-hsd 
(-<» 5 ). Duke Chao (63) of Ts'ai paid him a court visit, 

and when asked to give his furs (to Nang Wa (’ll )) Duke 
Chao refused. Because of this he was blamed by the King of 
Wu who raised an army and dealt Ch'u a severe defeat. "The 
ruler occupied the ruler's house, the nobles occupied the 

nobles houses . and (the King of Wu) took the King of 

107 

Ch'u's mother as his wife." This is what was brought on 

by greed and violence. The conduct of Duke Li of Chin was 
savage. He killed innocent men, and in one morning he executed 
three senior officials. The following year, his officials and 


inferiors were fearful and the (people) of the state of Chin put 


1 08 

him to death. The Marquis T.'a of Ch ' en debauched himself i 1 


Tz'ai and the people of Ts'ai killed him. In ancient times 


when a feudal lord went abroad, he had to have his ministers 
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and an army ready in order to be prepared for the unexpected. 

Now the Marquis acted licentiously in Ts'ai, and personally 
went among the people. He died (at the hands of) rustic 
commoners. This was certainly not (proper) conduct for a 
ruler.Duke Min of s ung loved his wife, but he was jealous. 
When gambling with his noble (Nan-kung Ch'ang-)wan, (Ch'ang-) 
wan praised Duke Chuang of Lu saying: "Among the feudal lords 
of the world, only the Marquis of Lu is suitable to be a ruler." 
Duke Min, made envious by these words, said: "'This is a pris¬ 
oner I You are a prisoner! What is your reason? Where is the 
Marquis of Lu's goodness?' Enraged, (Ch'ang-)wan struck Duke 
Min with his fist, breaking his neck."-^® This was because he 
made the mistake of gambling with an official. In ancient times 
the ruler stood in the Yin and the Minister stood in t e Yang. 
(This) was the means by which their positions were differentiated, 
and noble and mean were made clear. Here he sat facing his 
official gambling with him, while placing his wife nearby. This 
is (a situation in which there was) no differentiation between 
ruler and official. Therefore he allowed (Ch'ang-)wan to praise 
(the ruler of) another state with the intention of demeaning 
Duke Min. Duke Min trusted (Ch'ang-)wan and personally gambled 
with him. (Thus) he dishonoured himself. (Duke Min) also 
embarrassed (Ch'ang-wan) in the women's quarters when both 
were boasting to the women. This is only the road to death. 
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( The Kung-yang Commentary ) to the Spring and Autumn Annals 
says: "A noble (should) not be close to his ruler. "HI This 
avoids (the problem of) familiarity. In Liang (;^ ) corvee 
labour was exacted from the people without end and the people 
could not bear it. The people were attached to the land in 
(families) of five. If one family fled, (all) five families 
were executed or tortued. The people said: 'The first to 
flee are buried, while the last to flee are tortured.' A 
ruler ought to cause his people to be filial to their parents, 
obedient to their elders, to protect the grave mounds, to carry 
on the ancestral temples, and from generation to generation, to 

sacrifice to their forebearers. (But) here (the ruler) in- 

/ 

satiably sought wealth, carried out punishments as though he 

could never to enough, and slaughtered (people) like a butcher 

exacted revenge. His people caused internal disorder and they 

fled. The state became empty and the Spring and Autumn Annals 

112 

said: "Liang perished." It perished on its own. It was not 

that other people caused its loss. The Duke of Yd lusted after 
riches and paid no attention to his troubles. He pleased his 
ears and delighted his eyes and he accepted the jade and the 
team of Chd-ch'an horses from Chin. He allowed an army of Chin 
to pass (through his state, thus) it was because of his own 
(actions) that (his state) was destroyed when they returned. 

His ancestral temples were destroyed, and there were no sacri- 
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fices at the state altars. He died but he was not buried. 


113 


This is what comes of lusting after riches. 


In this the 


Spring and Autumn Annals shows us that things do not come 
from nothing, that riches do not come from nowhere. "If 
there are no commong people, nothing is produced within (the 
state), and if there is no (proper) ruler, nothing is pre- 


114 


vented from arriving from abroad." 


This is its response 


King Ling of Ch'u practised violence towards Ch'en and Ts'ai, 
intending to expand (his territory) by military (means). He 
was careless in his actions, and planning for (what he thought) 
beautiful, overworked the masses within (his state) At Kan-hsi 
there was a statue of a woman which could be seen when the 
water was gone, but could not be seen when the water was high. 
King Ling raised his state for corvee labour, but in three years 
(the work) was not completed. The (people of) the State of Ch'u 
were greatly resentful. He also harboured the intention of 
violence and killed his innocent official Ch'eng Jan (sti -?f, ). 

The (people) of the State of Ch'u became greatly angry. Event¬ 
ually Prince Chi-chi ($ ) caused King Ling and his sons to 

115 

commit suicide and (himself) took the state. The foresters 

i 

did not leave the marshes and swamps, the farmers did not leave 

116 

their fields, and the people loved one another. 



of Lu loved palaces, and in one year he erected 


(King Ling's) mistake that he was over-ambitious 
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Within (his state) his Duchess committed adultery with two of 
his brothers. Younger brother, older brother, father, and son 
killed each other. The state was cut off and there was no one 

118 

to continue it. (But) if was preserved by (Duke Huan) of Ch' i. 

The fault (here) was the adultery of the Duchess. One cannot 

but be careful when taking a commoner as a concubine or raising 

the rank of a concubine. The disaster was caused entirely by 

being overconfident and wilful within (the state). We have 

already seen the disaster of overconfidence, but we have yet 

(to see) the ignoring of good advice. In the end all perished. 

Chi (H) of Tsao advised his ruler saying: "The Jung masses 

are without righteousness. You ..... (ought) not to oppose 

them personally." His ruler did not listen with the result that 

119 

he died in the Jung violence. Wu Tzu-hsti advised the King of 

Wu that he considered it imperative that Ytleh be taken. The 

King of Wu did not listen and caused the death of Wu Tzu-hsd. 

But nine years (later) Ydeh did, in fact, cause the great 

120 

destruction of Wu. When Duke Mu of Ch'in was about to 

attack Cheng, Pai Li and Chien Shu advised him saying: "There 
has never been anyone who made an attack over one thousand li 
and did not perish 0 " Duke Mu did not listen, and his army was, 
in fact, badly defeated at Yao. "There was not a single horse 
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advised him saying: "When the lips are gone the teeth grow 

cold. Kuo and Yd ... save each other, they do not ... make 

gifts of each other.We request that you do not permit 

i oo 

it." The Duke of Yd did not listen and it resulted in the 

loss of Yd to Chin. The Spring and Autumn Annals makes this 

clear, and the way of preservation and loss can be seen (Ln it). 

When we examine the (burning of the) Altar of P'u, we know the 

123 

penalty for arrogance and license. When we examine the 

(transfer of the) Fields of Hsti, we know that the feudal lords 

should not usurp infeudati n. 33 ^ When we examine (Duke) Huan 

of Ch'i, 12 ^ (Duke) Wen of Chin, 120 (Duke) Hsiang of Sung, 12 ”' 7 

128 

and (King) Chuang of Ch'u, we know the merit of employing 
the wise and serving the King. When we examine (Duke) Yin of 
Lu, 129 Chi Chung, 130 Shu Wu, 131 K'ung Fu, 132 Hsdn Hsi, 133 Ch'ou 
Mu, 13 ^ Chi-tzu of Wu,' 1 ' 30 and Prince Mu~i, 130 we know the devo- 
tion of loyal ministers. When we examine Prince Pi cf Ch'u iJ ' 
we know the Way of minister and son, the righteousness of 
serving even unto death. When we examine the Viscount of Lu 
{\il ) , we see the disaster of ruining oneself when there is 

no support. When we examine (the case where) the Duke (of Lu) 

) 

13 9 

was in Ch'u (in the first month), we know the love of mini¬ 
ster and son. When we examine (the case where) words were 
140 

disclosed, we know of the breaking of the Way of loyalty. 
When we examine the performance with six rows of dancers, 141 
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we know the differentiation between superior and inferior. 

142 

When we examine Po-chi of Sung, we know of the good faith 

143 

of a chaste wife. When we examine Fu-ch'ai, King of Wu, 

we know how the strong can decline and become weak. When we ex- 

f¬ 
amine Duke Hsien of Qiin we know the error of being unprincipled 


and (too) loving of a beautiful (woman). 


144 


145 


When we examine 


the attack on Ts'ai by King Chao of Ch'u, we know the re¬ 
action which lack of righteousness brings. When we examine 

146 

the reckless murder of innocents by (Duke) Li of Chin, we 

know the retribution for violent acts. When we examine the 

(Marquis) T'a of Ch'en,^ 4 ^ and (Duke) Min of Sung,^® we know 

the harm of licence and jealousy. When we examine the Duke of 

Ytfl49 an( j .j-hg collapse of Liang, we know the deterioration 

which occurs when there is a lust for wealth or oppressive 

151 

laws. When we examine (King) Ling of Ch'u, we know the 

harm of embittering the people. When we examine the erection 

of towers by (Duke) Chuang of Lu, we know the fault of arro- 

152 

gance, extravagance and licence. When we examine Marquise 

, 153 

Chao of Wei, we know the crime of not going when summoned. 

154 

When we examine the capture of the Earl of Fan, we know the 

i 

penalty for transgressing against the king. When we examine 

. , ^ . 155 

the attack by Hsi Ch'deh (VI ) of Chin on Chu, we know 

the criticism (due to) an official who does too much. When we 

i 5 6 

examine Prince Hui (of Lu), we know the meaning of plotting 
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against one's ruler. When we examine (the case where there 

157 

was) hereditary office, we know the calamity of passing on 
power. Therefore the intelligent king can see in the darkness, 
and can hear (things) in (what is to others) silence. Then in 
the multitude of states which are covered by Heaven and 
supported by Earth, there are none who dare but to be complete 
in their rule. Because his knowledge is complete, the receiver 
of the Mandate of Heaven does not show it to ministers and 
inferiors. If the Way were shared (equally), then there could 
not be a difference in status, and if feelings were the same 
(for everyone), then there would be no one to lead. This is 
(why he must) exercise moral suasion. Looking at it from this 
(point of view we can see that) there has never been anyone 
who did away with his power as a ruler who could control the 
situation. Neither has there been anyone who did not differ¬ 
entiate between honourable and mean who could make his position 
complete. Therefore the true gentleman is cautious about it. 


FOOTNOTES: 


1. Ytlan ch'i ( ?L 3- ). The uses of this term are various, but 
here it seems to indicate an underlying and all-pervading sub¬ 
stance which had a causative role in natural events. 


2. This and the following crimes and excesses were committed 
by King Chou of the Shang Dynasty, and are chronicled in 
either History 5.1, (Legge, Classics III, p.281-297), or 
SC3/10a-12b. Exceptions are footnoted. 

3. A hill of cakes is mentioned in neither account. The SC 
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talks of a pool of wine and a forest hung with meat. 

4. Neither account mentions the Earl of Mei. In "T'ien Wen" 
( '•* Pal ) of the Ch 1 u-tzu , however, it says that he had come to 
this end. 

5. SC has chiu (ft.) for kuei {%) . 

6. SC has meng (’M.) while History and CCFL have meng (JL) . 

7. The altar at P'u burned down in BC 491 (Ai 4.8). 

According to Legge ( Classics V, p.805), this altar was a 
reconstruction in Lu of the ancient state altar of the Shang 
Dynasty. King Wu of Chou had ordered all his vassal lords 
to construct one to remind them that their states too could 
decline and fall. Its loss at this time was taken as a 
warning of the imminent fall of Lu. (This the Han Confucians 
took to have happened in BC 481 with the capture of the uni¬ 
corn (Ai 14.1) ) . 

8. HS27/Cb-12b says that there were thirty-six eclipses 
during the SA period. It says also that the KYC agrees, that 
the KLC thought there were thirty-eight (two of which were at 
night), and that theTC thought there were thirty-seven. 

9. BC 687 (Chuang 7.3). 

10. BC 624 (Wen 3.5) . 


11. BC 686 (Hsi 14.8). KYC thinks it was a city, while KLC 
thinks it was a forest on a mountain. 


12. There were many heavy falls of rain and snow recorded in 
the SA , ut none of them are recorded for the seasons or in the 
words given here. 


13. 

BC 

644 

(Hsi 

16 

.1) . 


14. 

BC 

627 

(Hsi 

33 

.11,12). 


15. 

BC 

614 

(Wen 

13 

• 4). 


16. 

BC 

618 

(Wen 

9. 

12), BC 557 

(Hsiang 16.6), 

BC 

519 

(Chac 

> 23. 

ID 

, and BC 492 

(Ai 3.2). 

17. 

BC 

586 

(Ch ' 

eng 

5.4) . 
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18. BC 575 (Ch'eng 16.6). 

19. BC 525 (Chao 17.5). 

20. BC 517 (Chao 25.3). 

21. This occurred in BC 722 (Yin 1.4). Since the presents 
arrived in the seventh month they could not possibly have 
arrived in time for the service which would have been held 
five months after the death of Duke Huei. Chung-tzu was the 
mother of Duke Huan (who was too young to rule at that time 
and had been temporarily replaced by Duke Yin). The first 
quotation is from SA while the second is from KYC . 

22. In BC 707 (Huan 5.6) Ts'ai, Wei and Ch’en followed the 
king in an attack on Cheng. The entry in SA mentions "men" 
of the above states in the same phrase as "king". KYC notes 
only that it was proper for them to follow the king. Prom a 
multitude of other examples, however, we know that the jux¬ 
taposition of a ruler and a man is implicityly critical of 
the ruler in question. Cheng was of the same surname as Chou 
and the KLC is openly critical of the king's actions. Ho 
Hsiu explains that criticism was also intended because the 
king was able to cause only the weaker states (and not all 
the feudal lords) to follow him in the attack. 

23. The Crown Prince is placed last in the list of the 
feudal lords when he met the Duke of Lu, the Marquis of Ch' i 
(Duke Huan), the Duke of Sung, the Marquis of Ch'en, the 

Marquis of Wei, the Earl of Cheng, the Baron of Hsd (t<r ), and 
the Earl of Tsao at Shou-tai ( ) in BC 655 (Hsi 5.4,5). 

Prom many other examples, this is demeaning to the Crown 
Prince, and therefore to his father the king. At this time 
the king was powerless to prevent the current 'overlord', 

Duke Huan of Ch'i, from being arrogant in his power (see 
CCFL 5, ff.19). Again the KYC is not openly critical. 

24. According to the KYC interpretation of the event, the 
Duke of Ch'i, one of the three senior ministers of the king, 
arrived in Lu in BC 704 (Huan 8.6), and had Lu act as middle¬ 
man in the business of meeting the king's bride from Chi (&H.). 
Reference to the bride by the wrong term. Ho Hsiu explains, 
means that the SA was being critical of the king for using Lu. 

25. Chia-ftf had been sent on this mission by the king in BC 69' 
(Huan 15.) and the KYC is openly critical of the king for 
seeking . 
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26. see CCFL 4,ff.14. 

27. Tzu-t'u ( 3) of Chou made an unsuccessful attempt to 
save Wei from the invading forces of Ch'i, Lu, Sung, Ch ' en 
and Ts'ai in BC 688 (Chuang 5.4,6.1). The KYC takes the 
wording of the SA (which links the noble Tsu-t'u to the word 
'man') to be critical of the king's inability to save Wei 
and to control the feudal lords. 

28. An army of the king was severely defeated at Mao-jung 

in BC 590 (Ch'eng 1.6), but the SA does not say by whom. The 
KYC explains that it was Chin and that this was not recorded 
because the king should have been invincible. 


29. In BC 636 (Hsi 24.4) the king left Chou and resided in 
Cheng. (see CCFL 5,ff.5). 

30. The King of Chou murdered his younger brother in BC 543 
(Hsiang 30.4). 

31. On the burial of King Ching (f. ) of Chou in BC 520 

(Chao 22.6) civil war broke out in Chou between two unrightful 
pretenders (according to Ho Hsiu) to the throne. Princes Meng 
(■$&) and Chao ('VI ) . The former succeeded to the position 
(but not the title), but was forced to flee first to Huang 
(i - Chao 22.8) and then to the Royal City (Chao 22.9). The 
latter, we are told by KYC was the capital of Western Chou. 
When Prince Meng died (Chao 22.10), he was succeeded by the 
rightful heir who became King Ching ("3^ ), but civil strife 
continued. Four years later (Chao 26.6) King Ching entered 
Ch'eng-chou (/5^ ^ ), (which the KYC informs us was Eastern 
Chou), and the rebellious faction fled to Ch'u. 


32. See ff.27 above. The king had set another ruler in the 
place of Duke Huei of Wei, who had been forced to flee from 
his state in BC 696 (Huan 16.5) because he had offended the 
king. The invading forces mentioned above were reinstating 
Duke Huei. 


33. see ff.22 above. 


34. In BC 721 (Yin 2.3), a minister of Lu, Wu Hai, entered 
Chi with an army. The KYC explains that this was in fact a 
destruction (the first recorded in the SA) and that the SA 
said "entered" to avoid humiliating the Duke of Lu. There as 
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no mention of Duke Yin's inability to execute Wu Hai for 
the king. 


35. Chin invaded Chou in BC 608 (Hsdan 1.13) by attacking 
Liu (W ) ; in BC 590 (Ch'eng 1.6), defeating Chou at Mao- 
jung (see ff.28 above); and in BC 517 (Chao 23.4), beseiging 
Chiao (*f ). The first and last of these were Chou cities 
(according to KYC ), but it is not clear to whom the barbarian 
state of Mao-jung belonged. 


36. The Earl of Fan, who had been on a mission under the king's 
orders, was captured and carried off by the Jung barbarians 

in BC 716 (Yin 7.6) - see ff.59 below. 

37. In BC 711 (Huan 1.4), Lu gave Hsti-t'ien (*? ® ) to Cheng 

in exchange for Ping («5j* ) . Hstt-t'ien was a place near Chou 
at which the Dukes of Lu stayed when attending the king's 
court, while Ping was a place near T'ai Shan at which the 
Earls of Cheng stayed while the king was making his sacri¬ 
fices there. Exchange of territory was tantamount to 
usurpation of the right to infeudate. The SA uses the word 
'borrow' (chia - ) to indicate the trade. 

38. See CCFL 1, ff.4. 

39. See ff.23 above. 

40. See CCFL l,ff.3, and CCFL 5, ff.16. 

41. Eight rows of dancers was the number allotted to the 
king and it was incorrect for a feudal lord to use the same 
number. See ff.60 below. (See also Analects 3.1, Legge, 
Classics I, p.140). 


42. The precise number of assassinations is a point of dispute. 
The most commonly accepted figure is thirty-six. 


43. 

KYC, 

Hsi 31.2. 

44. 

KYC, 

Hsi 1.2. 

45. 

KYC, 

Yin 7.6 (by implication). 

46. 

KYC, 

Yin 5.5 (by implication). 

47. 

KYC, 

Chuang 31.3, and Chao 1.2 

* 

CO 

KYC, 

Chao 31.6. 
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49. 

KYC, 

Wen 14.8. 




50. 

KYC, 

Yin 1.1. 




51. 

KYC, 

Hsi 8.4. 




52. 

KYC, 

Ch'eng 15.12. 




53. 

The 

KYC considers that I 

-fu of 

Chu 

was worthy of praise 

for 

entering into a covenant 

with Lu 

in 

BC 722 (Yin 1.2). 

54. 

SA. 

Yin 11.1. 




55. 

SA. 

Chuang 23.5. Ching 

is the 

old 

name for Ch'u. 

56. 

SA, 

Hsi 29.1,5. 




57. 

KYC, 

Yin 11.1. 




58. 

KYC, 

Ting 14.4. 




59. 

When 

the Jung barbarians 

1 attacked' 

the Earl of Fan at 


Ch'u-ch'iu in BC 716 (Yin 7-6), the KYC understands this to 
mean capture. The Earl of Fan was one of the king's nobles, 
(see ff.36 above.) 


60. Tung differs markedly here from KYC . In BC 718 (Yin 5.5) 
the SA records the first performance with six rows of dancers 
in Lu. The KYC explains that the king is allowed eight rows, 
his three senior ministers six, and the feudal lords four. 
This, it says was an usurpation of the rights of the king's 
senior ministers. It added that if it had been an usurpa¬ 
tion of the king's number (eight), it could not have been 
recorded. Tung understands this to indicate that it actually 
had been eight rows, but that propriety had prevented the 
correct recording of number. (see ff.41 above.) 


61. 

see 

ff.37 

above. 

62. 

see 

CCFL 

1. ff.4, and KYC, Hsi 28.17. 

63. 

see 

CCFL 

1,ff.3, and CCFL 5. ff.16. 

64. 

see 

CCFL 

2,ff.13. 

65. 

see 

CCFL 

2,ff.14. 

66. 

see 

CCFL 

2,ff. 17 . 
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67. 

Paraphrase of KYC, Hsi 4.4. 


68. 

See CCFL 3.ff.28. 


69. 

see CCFL 3.ff.27. 


70. Ch'ou Mu died in defence of his ruler in BC 682 (Chuang 
12.3,4, -qv. for a discussion of this and the following two 
cases. 

71. 

see CCFL 4.ff.4. and CCFL 5,ff.36. 


72. 

see CCFL 4.ff.31. 


73. 

see CCFL 4.ff.25. 


74. 

Chu, 

After the king died in BC 697 (Huan 15.2), 
Mou, and Ko came to court in Lu (Huan 15.8) 

"men" of 
. The KYC 


explains that the rulers of these states were called "men" 
in order to indicate the barbarity of their action. 

75. Said in KYC on the murder of Prince Ya (5 ) of Lu in 

BC 662 (Chuang 32.3), and on the murder of the heir apparent 
to the throne of Chin, Prince Shen-sheng (^ ) by his father 

the duke in BC 655 (Hsi 5.1). 

76. see CCFL 5,ff.27. 

77. see CCFL 4, ff.5, and CCFL 5, ff.28. 

78. Ytl-chi, the Viscount of VI u, was assassinated by a gate¬ 
keeper in BC 544 (Hsiang 28.4). The KYC explains that the 
assassin was a man who had undergone a mutilating punishment, 
and that rulers ought not to go near such people if they value 
their lives. 

79. Earl K 'un-ytlan of Cheng died in BC 566 (Hsiang 7.9), 
just before a meeting with the feudal lords. The KYC says 
that he was assassinated by one of his nobles and that the 
SA avoids mention of this in order to conceal the facts that 
the central states were neither as righteous, nor as strong 
as Ch’u. Armies of Chin, Sung and Wei had invaded Cheng in 
BC 571 (Hsiang 2.5) when Cheng was in mourning for the earl 
who had just died (Hsiang 2.4). At this time Ch’u was able 
to mount many attacks on the central states (notable Ch'en) 
without direct reprisal being taken against her. 
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80. see CCFL 4, if.6. 

81. Wu-chih was in turn killed by the people of Ch'i in 
BC 685 (Chuang 9.1) after he had assassinated the ruler 
of Ch'i in the previous year (Chuang 8.5). 

82. as for ff.80. 

83. KYC . Yin 5.3. 

84. Duke Hsiang of Lu was in Ch'u over the New Year's 
period in BC 544 (Hsiang 29.1). Ho Hsiu comments that the 
meaning of the KYC entry indicates that the ministers of 
Lu and Duke Hsiang's sons were concerned for his safety 
among the barbarian people of Ch'u. 

85. ff.27 and 32 above refer. When Duke Huei of Wei was 
reinstated by the forces of Ch'i, Lu, Sung, Ch'en and Ts' ai 
in BC 688 (Chuang 5.4, 6.1,2), he rewarded Lu for her major 
part in the action (Chuang 6.5). The SA says that it was 
brought to Lu by the men of Ch'i, but the KYC explains that 
it was actually men from Wei that had brought it. It goes 
on to explain that the SA had used this wording to indicate 
that Duke Hsiang of Ch'i, had yielded it to Lu as the state 
which had been most influential in the restoration. 

in HS27Ca/4a, Tung says that the avariciousness of the 
Duke of Lu in aiding this illegal restoration caused the in¬ 
cidence of ming insects in BC 688 (Chuang 6.4). 

86. Before beseiging Ch'eng (see CCFL 4, ff.40) in BC 686, 

Lu had exercised her armies on the day Chia-wu (Chuang 8.2). 
The KYC indicates no adverse opinion while the other 
commentaries commend it. 

87. The South Gate of Lu was reconstructed in BC 640 
(Hsi 20.1). The KYC was critical of the extravagance. 

88. The rafters of Duke Huan of Lu's temple were carved. 

in BC 679 (Chuang 24.1) while the pillars of his temple were 
painted red the previous year (Chuang 23.8). KYC condemns 
both actions as improper. 

89. The South Gate and the two side-towers to the palace 

of the Duke of Lu were burned down and reconstructed in BC 508 
(Ting 2.1,4). The KYC was critical because it regarded them 
as unnecessary. 
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90. Lu built towers in Lang (£f), Hstieh ), and Ch'in ( £ ) 
in BC 663 (Chuang 31.1,3,5). KYC was critical of all. The 
first was built on the spot where the local inhabitants washed, 
the second was too distant from the capital, and the third was 
too near. 

91. see CCFL 3,ff.5. 

92. Paraphrase of KYC , Chuang 28.7. see also CCFL 4, ff.41. 

93. The nobles never entered into a covenant at Shan-ytian. 

They did hold a meeting there, however, to discuss that 
furnerary presents should be made on the death of Po-chi 

(see CCFL 1, ff.7) in BC 543 (Hsiang 30.9). KYC was critical 
because nobles ought not to mourn for the feudal lords. 

94. The mutual pledge was made in BC 709 (Huan 3.2). 

95. Paraphrase from KYC , Hsiang 30.3. see also CCFL 1, ff.7. 


96. KYC , Hsi 4.5; said to explain why Duke Huan of Ch'i was 
wrong to take Ytlan T'ao-t'u of Ch'en captive (see CCFL 5, 
ff.22). 

97. Said at the meeting of all the feudal lords (see CCFL 5, 
ff.17) at Yang-ku in BC 657 (Hsi 3.5). Mencius quotes him as 
having said almost the same thing at the meeting at Ku'ei- 
ch'iu in BC 651 (Hsi 9.4), which is the covenant at which the 
KYC reports his arrogance (see CCFL 5, ff.19). (see Mencius 
6.2.7.3; Legge, Classics II, p.437.) 


98. Said before the battle on the banks of the Hung (:?A) 

River in BC 638 (Hsi 22.4) in which Sung was severely defeated. 
With these words the Duke of Sung refused to attack the in¬ 
vading Ch'u army while it was fording the river, and later 
when it had not yet formed up. The KYC says that Confucius 
thought very highly of Duke Hsiang for his propriety. 


99. Said after defeating Ch'eng and before defeating a Chin 
army in BC 597 (Hstlan 12.3). see CCFL 3, ff.l. 


100. KYC , Ch'eng 8.1. see CCFL 3, p.8,9, and ff.26. 

101. KYC . Huan 2.2. see CCFL 4, ff.4, and CCFL 5, ff.36. 

102. After the defeat of Duke Ch'ing of Ch'i in BC 589 
(Ch'eng 2.3), it was Kuo-tso who entered into a covenant 
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with the feudal lords. He was able to do so by turning over 
lands and a prize which had been captured by Ch'i, but he was 
able to refuse the demands that the duke's mother be delivered 
as a hostage and that some Ch'i territory be surrendered. see 
also CCFL 3, ff.24, 26, and CCFL 5, ff.25. 

103. In BC 594 (Hstian 15.3), an army of Chin extinguished 
the Lu family of the Red Ti barbarians, and carried back its 
ruler. The KYC explains that he had separated from the Red 
Ti but had not yet been able to become one of the central 
states. Neither the central states nor the Red Ti, then, 
would do anything to save him. 

104. The story of the fall of King Fu-ch'ai of Wu is 
recorded in SC31/15b-19b. He ruled Wu BC 495-473. see 
ff.120 below. 

105. Although Duke Ling of Chin was assassinated in BC 607 
(Hstian 2.4), story of his wish to kill Chao Tun, of the 
execution of the chef, and of the pelting of his nobles from 
his tower, is not told until Hstian 6.1. (see also CCFL 2, 
ff.13,16). Immediately after his father's burial in BC 621 
(Wen 6.6), Duke Ling caused the death of Yang Ch'u-fu by 
telling Hu She-ku that Yang had advised him not to make Hu 

a general. Hu then killed Yang, but the responsibility 
for the murder was transferred to the duke for having made 
the disclosure (Wen 6.7,8). It is to be noted that the 
assassination of Duke Ling was carried out by Chao Ch'uan 
and that the guilt was transferred to Chao Tun for his failure 
to punish him. 


106. See CCFL 4, ff.31, and CCFL 5, ff.29. The Duke of 
Chin was captured by Ch'in in battle in BC 645 (Hsi 15.14), 
but he was apparently released with the peace which followed 
almost immediately. 


107. The murder of Wu Tzu-hsd's elder brother is not referred 
to in KYC . but the story of the death of his father and 
brother is recorded in TCF for the year BC 522 (Chao 20.11) 
as is Wu's flight to Wu. KYC makes reference to these events, 
however, in its commentary on Ch'u's defeat by Wu in BC 506 
(Ting 4.14). At some earlier date, Duke Chao of Ts'ai had 
worn some excellent furs when attending court in Ch'u. Nang 
Wa, the Prime Minister of Ch'u, coveted them, but Duke Chao 
refused to make him a present of them. Nang Wa then had him 
taken prisoner. After his release several years later, Duke 
Chao petitioned several of the central states to attack Ch'u. 
On hearing of this King Chao (02 - King P'ing's successor) 


FT- 7 ? *"»- 
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of Ch'u sent Nang Wa with an army to beseige Ts'ai in BC 506 
(Ting 4.11). Ts'ai sent to Wu for aid, and it was at this 
point that Wu Tzu-hsd advocated an attack on Ch'u. (The King 
of Wu had earlier wished to attack Ch'u to avenge the death 
of Wu Tzu-hsd's father, but at that time Wu argued that it 
was wrong for a state to involve itself in the revenge of one 
of its servants). 

The quotation is from the KYC (Ting 4.16) describing 
what occurred when the Wu army occupied the capital of Ch'u. 

108. Duke Li had Hsi Ch' i (), Hsi Chou (*I 7 /‘N ) and 
Hsi Chih (=f £ ) killed in BC 574 (Ch'eng 17.13). He was 
himself killed by the people of Chin the following year. 

The SA terms this last an "assassination", but KYC comments 
on neither event. 

109. Occurred BC 706 (Huan 6.4). 

110. Recounted in KYC for the year BC 682 (Chuang 12.4). Nan- 

kung Ch'ang-wan (<?> T 1 ) had been captured in battle by 

Duke Chuang of Lu, but had been released and returned to Sung 
after a few months of captivity. 

111. KYC , Hsdan 12.3. 

112. Liang disintegrated in BC 641 (Hsi 19.7). The KYC says 
that it was due to internal disorder but does not elaborate. 


113. In the initial period of her expansion. Chin had several 
times attacked Yd and Kuo (tf or^ ), but on each occasion, 
the one had come to the aid of the other, and the invasion 
had been repulsed. In BC 658 (Hsi 2.3), however. Chin bribed 
the Duke of Yd with a team of horses from Chd-ch'an, and a 
piece of fine white jade from Ch'ui-chi, to permit the armies 
of Chin to march through Yd to make a surprise attack on Kuo. 
Chin subsequently destroyed Hsia-yang (d I’jj ), a key border 
town in Kuo, and this in turn led to the fall of that state. 

The armies of Chin then turned about and destroyed Yd. The 
campaign against these two states was a prolonged one, however, 
for the final capture of the Duke of Yd was not recorded until 
BC 655 (Hsi 5.9). 1 

114. From KYC . Hsdan 3.3. This quotation presents a problem. 
It comes from discussion of sacrifice and should be rendered: 
"If there is nothing to match that which comes from inside, 

it does not act; and if there is nothing to control that which 
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comes from outside, it does not stop." Since it has been 
placed in a context of the affairs of Liang and Yfl, it has 
been rendered differently. 

115. Ch'u destroyed Ch'en in BC 534 (Chao 8.9), and she 
destroyed Ts'ai in BC 531 (Chao 11.10). Both were rest 
in BC 529 (Chao 13.6) after the death of King Ling (see 
CCFL 1, ff.5). 

There is no mention of a statue of a woman in connection 
with Kan-hsi, but in the entry recording his death the KYC 
says that he had been building three towers there which had 
required much corvee labour. 

Ch'eng Jan had been put to death in BC 530 (Chao 12.6). 

In actuality it was the return of Prince Pi, the elder 
brother of Prince Chi-chi, which caused the suicide of King 
Ling in BC 529 (Chao 13.2) (see CCFL 2, ff.17). The KYC 
records the death of none of King Ling's sons, but the TC 
says that they were killed by officers loyal to Prince Pi 
just before he entered the capital. 

116. Probably a later insertion. The next sentence fits 
more logically after the discussion of King Ling. 

117. see ff.90 above. 

118. For the towers see ff.90 above. 

We are informed by the KYC for the year 667 (Chuang 27.3), 
that the Duchess of Lu had committed adultery with Prince Ching- 
fu and Prince Ya, both maternal younger brothers of Duke Chuang. 
see CCFL 4, ff.7. 

The execution of Prince Ya in BC 662 (Chuang 32.3) was 
brothers killing each other; while the assassination of Duke 
Min by Prince Ching-fu two years later (Min 2.3) was fathers 
killing sons. Although Duke Min was only Prince Ching-fu's 
nephew, it was tantamount to the same thing. see CCFL 4, ff.39. 

For Ch'i's role in settling the internal disorder in Lu 
which followed the assassination of Duke Min, see CCFL 1, ff.10. 

119. Although the SA does not mention it, the KYC assumes that 
this Earl of Tsao died during an attack on his state by the Jung 
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barbarians in BC 670 (Chuang 24.8). This admonition by Chi 
of Tsao is drawn from the KYC for this entry. 

120. As for ff.104 above. In spite of the fact that he had 
long tendered excellent, albeit unheeded advice^ Wu Tzu-hsd 
was forced to commit suicide in the twelfth year of King Fu- 
ch'ai's reign (BC 484), but Wu was not extinguished for 
another eleven years. The final siege of Wu was commenced, 
however, in the ninth year after Wu Tzu-hsti's death. 

121. See CCFL 3, ff.2. 

122. See ff.113 above. 

123. See ff.7 above. 

124. See ff.37 above. 

125. See CCFL 4, ff.8. 

126. See p.8 above. 

127. See CCFL 3, ff.25, and CCFL 4, ff.25. His propriety is 
outlined above, ff.98. 

128. See CCFL 3, ff.l, and ff.99 above. The CCFL has not 
previously mentioned him in this context, but his actions in 
the case above might be construed to indicate that he did 
serve the King of Chou well. 

129. See ff.68 above. 

130. See ff.69 above. 

131. On the occasion of the capture of Duke Ch'eng (*£) of 
Wei in BC 632 (Hsi 28.19), KYC tells us that he had been 
guilty of the murder of his younger brother Shu-wu. Their 
father, Duke Wen, who had died in BC 635 (Hsi 25.2) had de¬ 
posed his eldest son (who became Duke Ch'eng) in favour of 
Shu-wu, but the latter had declined. Later, Duke Ch'eng, 
unjustly accusing him of usurpation, had him killed. The 
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134. 

See 

ff.70 above. 

135. 

See 

CCFL 4. ff.5. and CCFL 5, ff.28. 

136. 

See 

ff.73 above. 

137. 

See 

CCFL 2, ff.17, and ff.66 above. 

138. 

See 

ff.103 above. 

139. 

See 

ff.84 above. 

140. 

See 

ff.105 above. 

141. 

See 

ff.60 above. 

142. 

See 

CCFL 1, ff.7, and ff.95 above. 

143. 

See 

ff.104, and 120 above. 

144. 

See 

ff.106 above. 

145. 

See 

ff.107 above. 

146. 

See 

ff.108 above. 

147. 

See 

ff.109 above. 

148. 

See 

ff.110 above. 

149. 

See 

ff.113 above. 

150. 

See 

ff.112 above. 

151. 

See 

ff.115 above. 

152. 

See 

ff.90 above. 

153. 

ff.85 

This is Duke Hui (;?.) of Wei. See ff.27, ff.32 and 
above. 

154. 

See 

ff.36 above. 

155. 

In BC 613 (Wen 14.8), Hsi Ch'deh of Chin (the SA does 


not name him saying only "a man"), led an army into Chu (^f ) 
in an attempt to establish Chieh-tzu (t* & ) as ruler (instead 
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of Chfleh-ch'ieh (»'f ft )), to replace the viscount who had 
died the previous year (Wen 13.3). Chieh-tzu was a son by 
a wife of the royal line of Chin, while Chdeh-ch'ieh was a 
son by a wife of the royal line of Ch'i. The people of Chu 
explained that whi e both were of equally noble blood, the 
latter (whom they had established as ruler) was the elder. 

The position of ruler, therefore, was properly his. Hsi 
Ch'tieh then retired with his army without pressing the 
matter. Hsi Ch'deh had been acting on his own and not under 
orders of the Duke of Chin. 

156. See CCFL 3, ff.28, and CCFL 4, ff.10. From KYC Yin 4.5, 
we learn that it was actually the plotting and direct orders 
of Prince Hui of Lu which lead to the assassination of Duke 
Yin. He had first advised Duke Yin to set himself up as 
permanent ruler, but when the latter refused, he went to Duke 
Huan and managed to effect the assassination. 

157. In BC 720 (Yin 3.3) the death of a noble is recorded, 
and in BC 599 (Hsdan 10.6), the flight of a noble is re¬ 
corded. In both cases the KYC explains that this was done in 
order to indicate disapproval of the fact that their positions 
had become hereditary in their respective governments. 
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PART I 
CCFL 7 : 

"The Extinguished States" 

A (true) king is the one (to whom) the people go. A (true) 
ruler is one who does not neglect the masses. Therefore he who 
is able to cause all the people to go towards (him), and attains 
(the consent) of the masses of the world, is without a rival in 
the world. (During the Spring and Autumn period,) there were 
thirty-six assassinations of rulers, and fifty-two states 
perished. The virtue of the small states was minimal, and they 
neither went to court nor sent embassies. The larger states 
did not attend the meetings of the feudal lords. They stood 
alone and did not protect each other; they dwelt in solitude 
and did not congregate. Therefore when they encountered diffi¬ 
culty, there was no one to save them and they perished. It was 
not dukes, lords and important people alone who perished in 
this fashion. Everything between Heaven and Earth which has 
foundations which are too small are incapable of withstanding 
high winds and heavy rain. Quickly they break and disappear. 

The Marquis Shuo of Wei resolutely served (Duke) Hsiang of Ch'i, 

1 

and the world hated it. Yd and Kuo assisted each other, and 

i 

2 

(Duke) Hsien of Chin was thwarted. Chao Tun of Chin was a 
single knight without an inch of land or a solitary follower, 
yet Duke Ling (of Chin), who held the great honour of (the 
position of) 'overlord', wished to kill him. He made extreme 
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changes and used the utmost deceit, but when his deceit was 
exhausted and his strength was used up, great disaster over¬ 
came him personally. ^ Had he trusted (Chao) Tun and been 
satisfied with the position of a small state, who could have 
caused his death? Wu Tzu-hsd was a single knight. He fled 
from Ch'u and had an audience with Ho Ld (the King of Wu) . 
Subsequently he attained his aims in Wu.^ If the one who is 
trusted is sincere, then how can (his ruler) be opposed? King 

K'un of Ch'u trusted his state to Tzu-yd Te-ch'en, and 

5 

the world was afraid. The Duke of Yd trusted his state to 
King Chih-ch'i, and (Duke) Hsien of Chin was confounded. When 
(King) K'un executed Te-ch'en, the world considered it unim¬ 
portant; but when the Duke of Yd did not use (the advice of) 

Kung Chih-ch'i, (Duke) Hsien of Chin destroyed him. (From this) 
we cannot but understand the principles of preservation and loss. 
When under military attack, the feudal lords would hide or flee. 
(But even when) it came to destruction and death, no one would 
save them. (From this) we can.see their normal behaviour. 

(Duke) Yin (of Lu) ruled on behalf of Duke Huan. It was called 
nothing more than preservation (of the state). Yet he sent Wu 

J 

Hai as general of an army to destroy Chi. 7 Internally (Chi) 
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Tsai was similar to this. When Sung, Ts'ai, and Wei invaded 

(Tsai), Cheng, relying on their power, captured it.® This is 

no different from leaving an important treasure on the road with 

no one to guard it. (Anyone) who sees it can pick it up. (When 

the rulers of) Teng and Kuo lost their territory, they came to 

the court of (Duke) Huan of Lu. (The rulers of ) Teng and Kuo 

9 

had lost their territory; surely (this) was fitting! 
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The reason that the Marquis of Chi was destroyed was a 
vengeance of nine generations (standing). The words of a 
moment endangered one hundred generations of descendants. 
Therefore (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) said: "He made a 
grand leaving."'*' 0 The men of Wei invaded Ch'eng,* Cheng 
entered Ch'eng; and (Lu) together with an army of Ch'i be¬ 
sieged Ch'eng.^ (Ch'eng) suffered three major attacks, and 
in the end was destroyed. No one saved it. Where were (the 
powers) that it trusted? Duke Huan of Ch'i wished to practise 
the way of the 'overlord'. Subsequently T'an (if ) disobeyed 

his orders. (Duke Huan) destroyed the state, but (its ruler) 
12 

fled to Chti(^l (The ruler of Tan) had not served the major 
(states) but had served the minor (ones). The reason that the 
Earl of Ts'ao battled to the death while on his throne was 

13 

that none of the feudal lords helped (anyone in) distress. 

With the meetings at Yu (fail), ( D uke) Huan of Ch'i several time 

brought the feudal lords together. Ts'ao was a small (state) 

and did not attend. Lu was an important state, (yet) Duke 

Chuang did not go to the meeting at Yu.^ Men of the Jung bar 

barians, then, spied on (Lu's) army at Chi-hsi, and could see 

from (this) that Lu stood alone and that no one would save her 

At this time nobles were disobeying their ruler's orders and 

] 6 

acting on their own to save those in peril. 


The men of Wei 
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did not come to the meeting at Yu held in the twenty-seventh 
year of Duke Chuang of Lu (BC 667). Because of this Duke Huan 


17 

became angry, and the following year he greatly defeated (Wei). 


(Duke Huan) attacked the Mountain Jung, and (on his returned) 
unfurled his banners and displayed his captives in order to 


. 1 ft 

intimidate the feudal lords. At this point Lu built three 

19 

towers in one year. (Later) there were three instances of 

20 

disorderly ministers within (the state), and barbarian troops 

21 

caused the extinction (of Wei) abroad. The cause of the ex¬ 


tinction of Wei was her neglect of the meeting at Yu, while the 
origin of the disorder (in Lu) was the existence of secret plots 
within the (royal) clan. Hsing (?t?) being a dependancy of Chin 
as well as a weak (state), did not meet with (Duke) Huan of 
Ch'i. But when the Marquis of Chin was captured at Han ('ll ) 
(Hsing) turned its back (on Chin), and (took part in) the 


22 


meeting at Huai (iH ) . (After) the death of (Duke) Huan of 


23 


Ch'i, when Shu Tiao and I Ya were causing disorder (in Ch'i), 
Hsing and the Ti barbarians attacked (Wei, a state of) the 


24 

When his actions were like this, how could one 


same surname. 


act as a relative even if one were a relative? When the Marquis 
of Wei destroyed this ruler of Hsing, it was destruction at 


not come to the meeting at Yu, (Duke) Huan of Ch'i was angry 


(the hands of a state of-the) same surname.^ Because Wei did 
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and he attacked (Wei). (Later when Wei) was destroyed by the 
Ti barbarians, (Duke) Huan took pity on them and (re)estab¬ 
lished (the state). (Duke) Chuang of Lu used the covenant 
at K'o to steal Wen-yang, (but when) Lu was cut off, (Duke) 
Huan (re)established it. Hsing and Ch'i (£&) did not come 
to court or send embassies, but when Duke Huan of Ch'i heard 

of their destruction, he led the feudal lords to (re)establish 
27 

them. Such was his attentiveness. How could he not act as 
'overlord' Because he was concerned about the world, (the 
Spring and Autumn Annals ) approved of him. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. See CCFL 6, ff.27,32, and 85. 

2. See CCFL 6, ff.113, and p.17. 

3. See CCFL 6, ff.105. 

4. See CCFL 6, ff.107. Note: The SPPY edition has Ch'u for Wu. 

5. The Ch'u noble Tzu-yti Te-ch'en was severely defeated in 
battle with the combined forces of Chin, Ch'i, Sung, and Ch'in 
in BC 632 (Hsi 28.5). He was subsequently put to death ( TC 
says that he was forced to commit suicide) by the King of Ch!u 
(Hsi 28.6). KYC was critical of Te-ch'en's actions for he had, 
as a noble, opposed the feudal lords. 

6. as for ff.2 above. 

7. See CCFI 

8. In BC 71 
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attack the small state of Tsai. Taking advantage of this 
attack, Chen invaded and took the state. 


9. The Earl of Ku and the Marquis of Teng both came to 
court in Lu in BC 705 (Huan 7.2). It is explained that 
their names are given in SA in order to demean them. 

10. See CCFL 3, ff.9, and CCFL 4, ff.36. - 

11. Wei invaded Ch'eng in BC & 18 (Yin 5.3). SA says 'army' 
instead of ’men'. Cheng and Ch 1 i entered Ch'eng in BC 713 

(Yin 10.7). Ch'eng was finally destroyed in BC 686 (Chuang 8.3) 
when it surrendered to Ch'i after having been besieged by the 
combined armies of Lu and Ch'i. See CCFL 4, ff.40, and CCFL 3, 
ff.86. 

12. Ch'i extinguished T'an in BC 684 (Chuang 10.7). The KYC 
adds no descriptive comment, but the TC informs us that the 
Viscount of T'an had insulted Duke Huan of Ch'i on two earlier 
occasions. 

13. See CCFL 6, ff.119. 

14. There were two meetings at Yu during the reign of Duke 
Chuang of Lu, the first in BC 678 (Chuang 16.4), and the second 
in BC 667 (Chuang 27.2). The SA associated with the KYC has 
the Duke of Lu present at both and the Earl of Ts'ao present 

at the first. Many states attended the meeting in BC 678, but 
only five attended the later one. The SA associated with the 
TC . however, gives both Lu and Ts'ao as absent from the first 
meeting. See CCFL 5, ff.14, and 15. 

15. In BC 676 (Chuang 28.2), Duke Chuang pursued the Jung 
barbarians to Chi-hsi. While the KYC and the KLC approve greatly 
of his actions, TC says the fact that they had invaded was 
concealed. 


16. It is unclear as to which of the historical event (s) this 
refers. 


17. See ff.14 above. Wei did not attend, and was subsequently 
defeated in battle by Ch'i (Chuang 28.1). 

18. In BC 664 (Chuang 30.7), Ch'i attacked the Mountain Jung, 
and early in the following year (Chuang 31.4), passed through 
Lu with unfurled banners, displaying their captives. KYC 
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explains that this was done in order to frighten Lu. 

19. See CCFL 6, ff.90. In actual fact, two of these towers 
were already under construction when the Ch'i army marched 
through. 

20. Prince Ya was forced to commit suicide by Prince Yu in 
BC 662 (Chuang 32.2.), and later in the same year. Prince 
Ch'ing-fu murdered the heir-elect. Prince Pan (Chuang 32.5). 

Two years later Prince Ch'ing-fu assassinated Duke Min 

(Min 2.3). 

21. According to KYC (Hsi 2.1), Wei had been destroyed by 
barbarians in BC 660 (Min 2.7), two years earlier, and was 
only then being restroed by Duke Huan of Ch'i. 

22. The first (and only) meeting of the feudal lords which 
was attended by the Marquis of Hsing was in fact at Huai in 
BC 644 (Hsi 16.5). Although there is nowhere any mention of 
Hsing's relationship to Chin. The Duke of Chin had been cap¬ 
tured in battle with Ch'in at Han in the previous year (Hsi 
15.14). Prior to this Hsing had been saved by Ch'i from an 
invasion of Ti barbarians in BC 661 (Min 1.2); and after 
having been extinguished by the Ti, was reinfeudated by Ch'i 
two years later (Hsi i.2). 

23. After the death of Duke Huan of Ch'i in BC 643 (Hsi 17.5), 
there was a struggle for power between Shu Tiao and I Ya, and 
the Duke was not buried at the proper time ( KYC , Hsi 18.3). 

24. In BC 642 (Hsi 18.6), Hsing and the Ti barbarians made 
a joint attack on Wei. As descendants of the Royal House of 
Chou, the surname of the ruling families in both states was 
Chi (TIE.) . 

25. Hsing was extinguished by Wei in BC 635 (Hsi 25.1). The 
TC alone does not record outright condemnation of Wei for 
destroying a state of the same surname. 

26. See CCFL 1, ff.8, and 10. 

27. See CCFL 1, ff.3. 
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CCFL 9 : 

"Qnens in the Following of Basics" 

"When Yen Ydlan died Confucius said: 'Heaven has bereft 

mel ' When Tzu-lu died Confucius said: 'Heaven has cut me 

offI' And when they captured the unicorn in the west, 

(Confucius) said: 'My Way has failed!'"^ Three years (after 

he said:) "My was has failedi", his body complied (with his 

2 

words), and he died. From this we can see that the Sage 
understood the gain and loss of the Mandate of Heaven. It had 
been ordained that there was no way that their lives could be 
savedi 

In the year before the death of Duke Hsien (jiX ) of Chin, 
(Duke) Huan of Ch'i twice assembled (the feudal lords) for a 

3 

meeting at Kuei-ch'iu (%: £? ). The year before (Duke) Hsiao 
of Ch'i died, (Duke) Hsi of Lu pleaded for military (support 
in Ch'u, and together with Ch'u) captured Ku ($2 ). 4 Awe of 
(Duke) Wen of Chin caused the Son of Heaven to come on two 
(occasions). (But) the year before he died, (°uke) Hsi of Lu 
changed his mind and served Ch'i.^ Duke Wen (of Lu) did not 
serve Chin, but the year before the Marquis P'an of Ch'i died, 
Duke Wen went to Chin. (While on his journey) he unexpectedly 
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fi 

death. Because Duke Chao of Lu served Ch'u, the men of Chin 
did not invade. Ch'u was powerful and attained its aims. In 
one year (Ch'u) twice assembled the feudal lords. It attacked 

Wu, and on Ch'i's behalf executed a rebellious minister. Sub- 

Lu 

sequently it destroyed Li (/& ) . (At the same time) availed 

itself of (Ch'u's) prestige and destroyed Tseng (^f ). The 

following year, (the Duke of Lu was able) to go to Chin without 

encountering trouble at the river. (Again), the year before the 

7 

death of (Duke) Chao of Chin, (he went there) without trouble. 
The state of Ch'u experienced internal disorder, and a minister 
assassinated the ruler. The feudal lords met at P'ing-ch'iu 
(f) to plan the execution of the rebellious minister in 
Ch'u. Duke Chao (of Lu) did not enter into the covenant, and 
(one of his) nobles was taken prisoner. Wu greatly defeated 
six states which were allied to Ch'u at Chi-fu. 9 Duke (Chao) 
went to Chin and suffered great disgrace. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals conceals this on his behalf, and says (only) that he fell 
ill.^O Looking at it from this (point of view), the one whom / 
he followed was not (powerful) enough to depend on. One cannot 

but be cautious about whom one serves. This is also important j 

l 

to preservation or loss; to glory or disgrace. Three years 
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Shen of Ch'u, Cheng submitted (to the northern states) at 
12 

Hsiao-yd. The year after the death of the Marquis Chou (fD) 


13 


of Chin 


Two years before the death of the 


Viscount Chao (AS ) of Ch'u, he and (the forces of) Ch'en, and 
Ts'ai attacked Cheng and greatly defeated it. The following 
year, Ch'd Chien of Ch'u met the feudal lords and was ar 
gant to the Central States. The year after his death, the 
rulers of the Central States paid a court visit to Ch'u. The 
Viscount Ch'dan of Ch'u continued for four years and (then) 
died.Instead of being seized by violence, his state flour¬ 
ished and became more powerful than the (other) central states. 
This did not last for much more than a year. 15 Why? It was 
permissible that the Viscount Chao of Ch'u surpassed the feudal 
lords. All those in the world who hated their rulers came to 
make complaints and served him. 15 (But) on the four or five 
occasions on which he went to war, it was always an attack on 
the few by the many, or on the scattered by the united. (Thus) 
his righteousness was complete. Four or five years before his 
death there was internal violence in the Central States. The 
armies of Ch'i, Chin, Lu and Wei were divided in defense, and 
the large states attacked the small. Twice the Central States 



to the south (of Ch'u), and two rulers were murdered.19 The 


riif- 
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Central States were to the north, and in Ch'i and Wei the rulers 
20 

were killed. Ch'ing-feng (of Ch*i) threatened his ru er and 

21 

disrupted the state. The followers of Shih 0 congregated and 

became numerous. The (Marquis) K'an of Wei seized Ch'en-i 

(f? ^ ) and acted deceitfully, while (Sun) Lin-fu (of Wei) 

2 2 

seized (Ch'i), and held it in revolt. The Duke of Sung killed 

23 24 

hxs Crown Prince. There was a great famine m Lu. The 

actions of the Central States was not the behaviour of (proper) 

states. For example, in the time of (Dukes) Wen and Hsdan (of 

Lu), five rulers of the Central States were assassinated within 

five years.^ Because of the actions of (Duke) Ling of Chin, 

a noble was established at Fei-lin. (True 'overlords' need 

only) nod their heads or wave their hands, and none of the 

27 

feudal lords would dare but come out. This is similar to 

28 

marshes having banks. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Reported in the KYC on the capture of the unicorn in BC 481 
(Ai 14.1). cf. Analects 11.8 (Legge, Classics I, p.239), for 
Confucius' comment on the death of Yen Ydan. 


2. According to the SA associated with the TC, Confucius died 
in BC 479 (Ai 16.4). 
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Sui went to Ch u to plead for mili ary support (Hsi 26.8). 

This was granted and the combined forces of Lu and Ch'u pro¬ 
ceeded to capture the Ch'i city of Ku (Hsi 26.8). Duke Chao 
of Ch'i died in the summer of the following year (Hsi 27.2). 

For previous comment on the attack on Ch'i, see CCFL 5, p.8. 

5. Duke Wen of Chin died in BC 628 (Hsi 32.2). There is no 
record of any change in the relationship between Lu and Ch'i 
during the previous year, but the following year, just before 
his own death (Hsi 33.10), Duke Hsi went to Ch'i. The KYC 
comments on neither event. For the coercion of the king by 
the Duke of Chin, see CCFL 1, ff.4. 

6. Marquis P'an of Ch'i died in the summer of BC 613 (Wen 14.4). 

In the winter of the preceding year, the Duke of Lu had gone to 
Chin (Wen 13.6). While on the way he met with the Marquis of Wei 
at T'a (& - location unknown)(Wen 13.7), and after having en¬ 

tered into a covenant with the Duke of Chin (Wen 13.9), he met 
with the Earl of Cheng at Fei (x - in Cheng) (Wen 13.10) when 
returning home. The KYC indicates approval of the fact that 

he met other feudal lords both before and after the private 
covenant. This covenant should have been renewed on the 
accession of Duke Ling of Chin seven years earlier. In the 
month following the death of the Marquis P'an (Wen 14.5), the 
feudal lords and the Chin noble, Chao Tun entered into a 
covenant at Hsin-ch'eng (P -f£- in Sung). There was no repre¬ 
sentative from Ch'i present. The KYC does not comment. 

7. It was in BC 538 (Chao 4.2,3,4) that Ch’u twice assembled 
the feudal lords, attacked Wu, executed Ching Feng of Ch'i, and 
extinguished Li. (see CCFL 1, ff.2). Immediately after the 
last of these (KYC , Chao 4.5), Lu extinguished Tseng. 

Two years earlier (Chao 2.5), Duke Chao of Lu had been 
going to Chin, but fearing Chin, turned back when he reached 
the river. The year following the destruction of Tseng (Chao 
5.3), he visited Chin safely. He again visited Chin safely in 
BC 527 (Chao 15.6), the year before the death of Duke Chao of 
Chin (Chao 16.4). 

8. The internal disorders in Ch'u occurred in BC 529 (Chao 13.2,3 
(see CCFL 2,ff.l7). The feudal lords met immediately at P' inc 

Ch'iu (Chao 13.4), but the Duke of Lu did not enter into the 


13.5). 


covenant which was sworn there, and the Lu noble, Chi-sun Yin 
a u vk ), was taken prisoner as a direct consequence (Chao 


9. Wu defeated the combined forces of Tun ), Hu (s^ ), Sher 
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(;'£.), Ts'ai, Ch'en, and Hsd (it) at Chi-fu, in BC 519 (Chao 
23.7). It was armies of these six states together with Ch'u 
and the I barbarians of the Huai which had invaded Wu in 
BC 538 (Chao 4.3 - see ff.7 above). 

10. Later in the same year as Wu 1 s victory (above) (Chao 23.12), 
the Duke of Lu "fell ill" on his way to Chin and turned back. 

He had turned back without carrying out his planned visit to 
Chin on four earlier occasions: BC 540 (Chao 2.4), BC 530 
(Chao 12.4), BC 529 (Chao 13.8), and BC 521 (Chao 21.7). 

11. Chin extinguished the Lu family of the Red Ti barbarians 
in BC 594 (Hsdan 15.3), and in the following year (Hsdan 16.1), 
extinguished the Chia and the Liu-yd families of the Red Ti. 

King Chuang of Ch'u died in BC 591 (Hsdan 17.5). 

12. After having been attacked by the combined armies of the 
northern states in BC 562 (Hsiang 11.4), Cheng met with them at 
Hsiao-yd ( KYC , Hsiang 11.8). At this time the small state of 
Cheng was the pivot point in the struggle for predominance 
between Chin in the north and Ch'u in the south. Viscount 
Shen of Ch'u died in BC 560 (Hsiang 13.3). 

13. The Marquis Chou of Chin died in BC 558 (Hsiang 15-8). 

The remainder of this example has been lost. 

14. Ch'u, Ch'en and Ts'ai attacked Cheng in BC 547 (Hsiang 26.9), 
but the result is recorded only in the TC. The following year 
(Hsiang 27.2), Ch'd Chien of Ch'u met the nobles of Lu Chin, 

Ts'ai, Wei, Ch'en, Cheng, Hsd, and Ts'ao in Sung at what was the 
first of the disarmament conferences. At the subsequent coven¬ 
ant ( TC . Hsiang 27.5), the Ch'u delegates demonstrated bad 

faith by wearing armour under their clothing. It was at the 
end of the next year (Hsiang 28.9) that the Marquis Chao of 
Ch'u died. There is no record of the rulers of the Central 
States going to court in Ch'u three years later, but if we 
follow the amendment suggested by Ling Shu (as this transla¬ 
tion has) that this occurred in the following year, we find 
that the Duke of Lu was in Lu at this time (Hsiang ; 29.1). He 
had gone to Ch'u the previous year, before the death of Marquis 
Chao (Hsiang 28.7), and returned to Lu six months later 
(Hsiang 29.2). The successor to Marquis Chao, Marquis Ch'dan, 
died in the fourth year of his reign, BC 541 (Chao 1.10). 

15. Su Yd thinks that the text relating King Ling's attack 
on Wu (see ff.7, above), has been omitted from this point. 
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16. Compare Mencius 1.1.7.18 (Legge, Classics XI, p.147) . 

17. Most of the trouble among the northern states was caused 
by Ch'i. In BC 550, the Marquis of Ch'i invaded both Wei and 
Chin, but Lu came to the aid of Chin (Hsiang 23.8,9). The 
next year, Lu invaded Ch 1 i (Hsiang 24.2), and in BC 548 
(Hsiang 25.1), Ch 1 i invaded Lu. The large state, Ch'i, in¬ 
vaded the small state, Chd (o ), in both BC 550 (Hsiang 23.13) 
and BC 549 (Hsiang 24.5). No one came to the aid of Chtl on 
either occasion. 

18. The meetings at Ch'en-i (which was in Wei), were held in 
BC 549 fisiang 24.8) and BC 548 (Hsiang 25.3). On both occa¬ 
sions, says the TC, the intention was to plan an attack on 
Ch'i. Ch'i, of course, attended neither. 

19. Marquis Chu Fan of Wu died in an attack on Ch'u in 

BC 548 (Hsiang 25.10), while his successor, the Marquis Yd 
Chi, was assassinated in BC 544 (Hsiang 26.1). 

20. Duke Chuang (>£ ) of Ch'i was assassinated in BC 548 
(Hsiang 25.2), while Duke Shang (5* ) of Wei was assassinated 
early in the following year (Hsiang 26.1). 


21. See CCFL 1, ff.2. 


22. We learn from the TC (Hsiang 28.2) that Shih O was a 

member of the Ning (re ) family clique in Wei. It was Ning 
Chih fre 5^ ) and Sun Lin-fu (3* ** ) who had forced the 

Marquis K'an of Wei to flee to Ch'i in BC 559 (Hsiang 14.4). 
The KYC (Hsiang 27.4) tells us that when Ning Chih was on 
his death bed, he ordered his son Ning Hsi (’£ s ) to effect 
the restoration of the Marquis K'an. Ning Hsi met the Marquis 
and agreed to restore him, and in BC 548 (Hsiang 25.7), the 
latter was able to enter the city of Ch'en-i (P? 1$. ). The 
next year (Hsiang 26.1), Ning Hsi assassinated the usurping 
ruler of Wei and Sun Lin-fu, his father's partner in crime, 
fled to Ch'i ) and held it in revolt. The Marquis was 
then able to enter the capital (Hsiang 26.3), but the 
following year he put Ning Hsi to death (Hsiang 21,2). What 
Shih 0's role was in the events of the day, we are not told. 
KYC says merely that he was evil (Hsiang 27.5). 

23. BC 547 (Hsiang 26.6). 

24. BC 549 (Hsiang 24.13). 
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CCFL 10: 


"The Importance of Covenants and Meetings" 


Although the scope of the idea is difficult to illustrate, 
the Sage honours the eradication of disasters from the world. 
Because he honours the eradication of disasters from the world, 
the Spring and Autumn Annals gives it importance, and is complete 
in the recording of the disasters of the world. It takes as a 
basis the exposure of the causes of the disasters. Why does 
it indicate that it wishes thereby to eradicate the disasters 
of the world? After the world is free from disasters, human 
nature can become good;' and after human nature has become good, 
the transformation to purity will become prevalent; and after 
the transformation to purity has become prevalent, the Way of 
the king will be complete and music and ritual will flourish. 

(This) is its intention. The commentary says: 'The feudal lords 

congregated and entered into a covenant.With respect to the 
regulation of the state, the true gentleman says: 'How can this 
be done?' This is how the true gentleman takes pity on the 
world. Yet disasters reached the point where there were thirty- 
six assassinations of rulers, and fifty-two states were lost. 

i 

This was caused by the failure to cut off small evils. (This) 
statement has already been illustrated. Therefore it is said: 

'Establish righteousness in order to clarify the difference 
between honourable and mean. Consider the trunk strong and 
the branches weak in order to illuminate important and unim- 
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portant duties. Be discriminating about doubtful actions in 
order to make known the righteousness of correcting the world. 
Collect the ideas which have been sent (down to us from the 
past), in order to rectify lapses in ritual. Consider no good 
too small to be raised, and no evil too small to be done away 
with in order to purify your goodnesso Differentiate between 
wisdom and degeneracy in order to illuminate the honourable. 

Treat (those who are) near with kindness in order to summon (those 
who are) far away. Depend on your state and encompass the world. 
Do not neglect principles in the naming of rank and the grading 
of (the importance of) things.' (It should be) the intention of 
the Duke to reward goodness and punish evil in accordance with 
right and wrong, and to cause the king's benevolence to be all 
pervading. (This) begins in the eradication of calamities. 

He corrects and unifies, and all things are completed. There¬ 
fore it is said: 'Great indeed is the name (of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals ) With the two words (praise and censure) he 
rules the world.' This refers to it. 

I 

FOOTNOTES: 
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CCFL 11: 


"Rectifying Connections" 


What is it that refers to the basis of the great 
righteousness of the Spring and Autumn Annals ? It is the 
six categories and the six indicators. Subsequently it aided 
Heaven's beginning (i.e. spring), made know the classes of 
things, and had a thorough understanding of their principles. 
Thus, when there is an extraordinary occurrence, it resolves 
its phraseology into its elements. It records the causes of 
success and failure, and then differentiates between the 
beginnings of honour and meanness. It discusses the severity 
of guilt and settles the legal punishment, and then the distinc¬ 
tion between that which is cut off and that which is continued 
is made. In establishing righteousness, it establishes the 
order of honourable and lowly, and then the duties of ruler 
and minister are made clear. It carries the wise methods of the 
world, and shows the location of humility and righteousness. 

Thus it demonstrates a return to correctness. That which 
(should) be hidden does not transgress (that which should not), 
yet they are close. Thus it is subtle, and afterwards, the re- 
sponses to the ten thousand changes are without end. herefore 
its use can be extended to mankind without disturbing its ordei 


This is why we must make it clear that its beginning is in the 


fitness of this extension. Therefore when we understand its ai 
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then afterwards we are able to nourish its aims. When we 
understand its sound, then afterwards we can help its spirit. 

When we understand its action, then afterwards we can comply 
with its form. When we understand its substance, then after¬ 
wards, we can discriminate its reality. When he leads, the 
people are in harmony with him, and when he moves, the people 
follow him. This (refers to) one who knows how to guid them to 
that which is enjoyed by (man's) Heaven (given) nature, and how 
to repress that which is hateful in his feelings. When it is 
like this, then even though the words be few, the influence will 
be broadcast, and even though the affair is small, the merit 
will e great. His reputation will echo, and his flourishing 
transformation will be transferred to (all) things, and dis¬ 
persing, it will enter their principles. Virtue will rest in 
Heaven and Earth, and the spirits will assemble. Both will act 
without end. It will fill (all within) the four seas with songs 
of praise. The Book of History says: "The eight sounds were 
adjusted and there were no discords. Thus were spirits and 
man brought into harmony."1 This refers to it. With one who 
is clear about feelings and nature, we can discuss the action 
of government. If he is not (clear), then even though he labours 
hard, he will be without merit; (even though) he stays awake 1 
early and late, and (even though) he is anxious and careful, he 
will still be unable to see (good government). Therefore there 



are those in the world who are criticised. They are those 
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2 

among the three manifestations whom Confucius called wrong. 
Yet, how can we understand connections? 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. History 2.1.5.4. (cf . Legge, Classics III, p.48). 

2. Critics have been puzzled about the meaning of the last 
two sentences in this chapter. It is possible that the con¬ 
cluding section has been lost. "Among the three manifesta¬ 
tions" probably means "in the world", the three being Heaven, 
Earth, and Man. 
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CCFL 12 : 

"The Ten Directives" 

The text of the Spring and Autumn Annals (covers) two 
hundred and forty-two years, includes the breadth of the dis¬ 
asters in the entire world. Nevertheless, (when) we summarize, 
(we find that) there are ten directives of importance. That 
to which the ten directives are related is the means by which 
the moral suasion of the king becomes prevalent. In dealing 
with disasters seeing (which) is of (the most ) importance, is 
one directive. Seeing (also) where the disaster occurred is one 
directive. Following what caused it and repress it, is one 
directive. Considering the trunk strong and the branches weak; 
giving importance to basics, and none to inessentials; is one 
directive. Being discriminating about doubt, and differentia¬ 
ting between categories is one directive. Discussing the 
righteousness of wisdom, and differentiating those of superior 
ability, is one directive. Treating the near kindly (in order 
to) summon the distant, and according with the wishes of the 
eople, is one directive. Continuing the culture of the Chou 
(Dynasty) and restoring the basic substance, is one directive. 
Taking it is a principle of Heaven that (the element) wood gives 
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should be examined. If in dealing with disasters, their 
seriousness is understood, then the common people are peace¬ 
ful. When the action of the irregularity is perceived, then 
success and failure are understood. If the cause is followed, 
and repressed, then the basis of government is rectified. If 
the trunk is considered strong, and the branches, weak; and 
if importance is given to basics, and none to inessentials; then 
the division between ruler and subject is made clear. If doubt 
is discriminated and categories differentiated, then right and 
wrong are made manifest. If the righteousness of wisdom is dis¬ 
cussed, and those of superior ability are differentiated, then 
the one hundred ministers are ordered. If the culture of the 
Chou (Dynasty) is continued, and the basic substance is restored, 
then the fundamentals of moral suasion are established If the 
near are treated kindly (in order to) summon the distant, and 
the wishes of the people are accorded with, then humanity and 
benevolence are (all) pervading. If (the element) wood gives 
birth to (the element) fire, and (the element) fire represents 
summer, then the principles of the Yin and Yang and the four 
seasons are in accord and orderly. If one is decisive about 
that which punishes criticism and examines that which increases 
disasters, then that which Heaven wishes is in operation. If 



righteousness are practised, and virtue and goodness are great 


these are put into action simultaneously, (then) humanity and 
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and overflowing in (all between) the four seas. The Yin and 
Yang are in harmony, and there is nothing that does not attain 
its principles. It is the rule that those who study the Spring 
and Autumn Annals (should) put all of them into practice. 


1 

J-JL'-' 
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CCFL 13: 


"Emphasizing Government" 


Only the sage is able to connect the ten thousand things 
to a unity and bind them to the origin. If you do not reach 
back to the source from which things come and carry them through, 
then you will be unable to complete achievement. This is the 
reason that the Spring and Autumn Annals changes (the word) 'one' 
calling it 'origin*. 'Origin' is similar (in meaning) to 
'source'. The meaning (of this transposition) thus accords with 
the beginning and end of Heaven and Earth. Mankind alone (of all 
creatures) has a beginning and end, and his life does not 
necessarily correspond to the changes of the four seasons. The 
origin is the basis of the ten thousand things and the origin 
of mankind exists in it. Where does it exist? It exists before 
Heaven and Earth. Although mankind is born of the vitality of 
Heaven and receives the vitality of Heaven, he is not as origi¬ 
nal as Heaven. He takes the commands of the origin of Heaven 
as a basis, and does not collectively interfere with its actions.^ 
The first month of spring carries on the action of Heaven and 
Earth. It continues the action of Heaven and completes it. 

Their Ways are mutually complimentary. Together they accom¬ 
plish the management of things. How can it be permitted to say 


we can obtain the principles of the idea. 


the origin of Heaven and Earth act in this, and in what manner 


that it acts as the origin of Heaven and Earth? (Yet) how doe 


is it granted to mankind? If we exterpolate upon the connectic 
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An ability to speak of the categories of birds and 
beasts is not what the Sage wished. What the Sage wished to 
talk about was humanity and righteousness and the regulation of 
(mankind). The Sage honoured only the knowledge to differen¬ 
tiate categories and (the ability) to be discriminating about 
that on which connections depended; (the ability) to illuminate 
that which completes righteousness without causing doubt. Were 
this not so he would have spoken unimportant words in transmitting 
the myriad phrases and examining the myriad things, and thereby 
deceived those who came later. This is what Confucius hated 
most. How could it be contemplated i Not worn out by contem¬ 
plating it during the day, the Sage continued on into the night. 
Subsequently his examination of the ten thousand things (led to) 
humanity and righteousness. Reasoning it this way (we see that) 
the Sage did indeed attain it by himself. Therefore I say: 'Alas! 
Can the teachers of mankind be without care I ' Righteousness 
comes from the Classics, and the Classics transmit the great 
basis. If you abandon the discipline of exerting great mental 
effort, then (no matter) how firm your resolve to reach complete 
understanding, your hair will turn white and your teeth will 


fall out, and it will still be improper for you to record your 
ideas. 


When man was first born, he had his great fate. This is 
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his body. There is (also) his fate changer which exists in the 
space (around him). (This) is government. If government is 
not complete, then mankind is of an angry purpose. If he is 
about to act in the midst of danger, sometimes (events) accord 
with him and sometimes they oppo e him. These are the signs 
by which the spirits indicate continuance or cessation (of 
government). There are also changes in the environment which 
cause (government) to be incomplete. Since it is like this, we 
cannot but examine it. When we have examined it we give im¬ 
portance to the basis of government. 

(The Spring and Autumn Annals ) collects things together 
into a unity. It advances righteousness, and punishes evil, 
cutting it off at its origins. (This) is its contribution. It 
is both the same and different to T'ang (of the Shang) and Wu 
(of the Chou). The method of T'ang and Wu was to govern on 
the basis of past (actions). The Spring and Autumn Annals dem¬ 
onstrates success and failure and differentiates between 
honourable and mean. It bases this in the fact that the reason 
that Heaven's King lost the world was that he forced the feudal 
lords into great disorder. It speaks (of these things) that 
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FOOTNOTES : 

1. Inserting £u (=F ) before kuncr (^)($uYfl). The text is 
unclear at this point. 


I 


I 
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CCFL 14 : 

"The Symbols for Rules Governing Apparel" 

Heaven and Earth engendered the ten thousand things in order 

to nurture mankind. With that which was agreeable,^ the body was 

nourished? and with that which was awe-inspiring, was made 

deportment and clothing. This is the means by which ritual 

flourished. When the double-edged blade is on the left, the 

symbol is the green dragon? when the single-edge blade is on 

the right, the symbol is the white tiger? when the knee-cover 

is in front, the symbol is the scarlet bird? and when the crown 

2 

is on the head, the symbol is the black hat-brim - wu) . 

The four are the flourishing ornaments of mankind. If you can 
connect ancient and modern, and discriminate between right and 
wrong, then you can conform to this. The appearance of the 
black hat-brim is the most strict and awe-inspiring. Its sym¬ 
bol is at the back, (yet) the (corresponding item of) apparel 
turns back and dwells on the head. (This means that)warfare 
is present, but is not used. In this the Sage was superior, 
and "although we wish to follow him, there is no way."^ One 
who takes armour and repulses his enemies, is indeed not 
honoured by the Sage. The true gentleman is made obvious by 
his clothing, while those who induce awe and wage warfare fail 
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Annals speak of this? Kung P'u put on a righteous countenance, 

and the traitorous official did not dare to harbour evil 
4 

(intentions). (The state of) Ytl had Kung Chih-ch'i and 
Duke Hsien (of Chin) went without sleep.^ (Duke) Li of Chin 
did violence within his state by strewing corpses and letting 

g - 

blood without end. Therefore (after) "King Wu (of the Chou 

dynasty) had defeated the Yin (dynasty), ..... they wore full 

ceremonial dress, and placed their ceremonial tablets in their 

7 

waist-bands. The life-guards put away their swords." Why 

was it necessary for extreme dairing to use warfare and killing 

before there was awe? This is why what ruler wears is import- 

8 . 

ant. He who "appears stern from a distance" is also 
admirable! How can this not but be examined? 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. SSPY has shih (% ) for shih (>Si ) . 

2. The symbols given here also represent the east, west, 

south and north respectively. ( cf . Li Chi . " Yfleh-lincr " ( /) ) ) . 

3. Analects 9.10. (Legge, Classics I, p.220). Said by Yen 
Ytien of the Master ' s teachings. 


4. 

KYC 

Hu an 2 

.2. see 

CCFL 5, ff.36 and CCFL 6. p.ll. 

5. 

see 

CCFL 6, 

ff.113 

and p.17. 

6. 

See 

CCFL 6. 

ff.108. 

In addition to these three, he also 


killed Hsti T'ung {n i ) just before he himself was killed in 
the following year. The translation here has reversed the 
order of chung kuo (4’ £3 ) (Lu Wen-chao) „ 

7. Li Chi (39), "Yueh-chi CP ) » 

8. Analects 19.9. (Legge, Classics I, p.342). According to 

Tzu-Hsia ( 5 § ) this was the first of three changes of the 

true gentleman. 
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CCFL 15 ; 

"The Two Starting Points" 

Of great significance in the Spring and Autumn Annals is 
that there are two starting points (to good government). If 
the origins of these two starting points are not regarded as 
basic, then neither disasters and anomalous occurrences nor 
the difference between small and large; minute and manifest 
can be discussed. If places where there is no (obvious) be¬ 
ginning are scrutinized for the minute, then it (can) indeed be 
known that the small will become large and the minute will be¬ 
come manifest. Only the Sage (could prognosticate) when the 

omens had not yet taken form. "Though I long to pursue it, I 

1 2 

can find no way of getting to it at all." This refers to it. 

The (true) king receives the Mandate, and (in the matter 
of) changing the first month of the year, he should not follow 
the (old) numbering (system) and (simply) carry on. The rea¬ 
son why he must greet the new (system) and accept the Mandate 
is that it (demonstrates) the principle of bestowing and 
receiving. 

The Sage was able to concentrate on the minute and cause 
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starting point of Heaven; by means of the starting point of 
Heaven, it rectifies the government of the king; by means of 
the government of the king, it rectifies the accession of the 
feudal lords; and, by means of the accession of the feudal 
lords, it rectifies the internal administration (of their 
states). When all five are rectified, the (moral) transforma¬ 
tion (of the people) is in general effect. 

Therefore the Spring and Autumn Annals records (such things 

as): eclipses of the sun;^ falling stars;^ occurrences of 

7 

toadsmountain-slides; earthquakes;® heavy rains in 

q 10 

summer; great falls of hail m winter; the fall of frost 

which did not kill the grass(the occasion on which) it did 

not rain from the first month until the seventh month in the 
12 , 

autumn; and (the occasion on which) grackles arrived and 

13 

nested in trees. It considered (these events) to be anomalous 
14 

occurrences. From this we can see that the forewarnings 

t 

of disorder are the small which have not (yet) become large, 

and the minute which have not- (yet) become manifest. Even 

though they are infinitesimal, they are a beginning. Confucius 

exerted (himself) on this account. This is why we give great 

15 

importance to the minute and to the beginnings (of things). 


The Spring and Autumn Annals does not give great importance 


to those who calculate on the phenomena of previous disasters 
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and anomalous occurrences in order to plan to still subsequent 
dangers, calamities and rebellions. Nevertheless, the reason 
why the Spring and Autumn Annals records them as one of the 
starting points is that it wishes us to understand the repri¬ 
mands of Heaven, and to fear its majesty. (It wishes us) to 
exert the will of our minds internally, and to implement it 
in our feelings externally, that we may rectify and examine 
ourselves and manifest goodness, thus returning to the Way. Is 
this not giving great importance to the minute and to the be¬ 
ginnings; being wary of consequences; and encouraging 
exertion. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Said by Yen Hui of his inability to attain the doctrines of 
Confucius. Analects IX.10.3. Legge, Classics I, p.220; 

Waley, Analects p.140. The wording is Waley's. 

2. Several earlier commentators have felt that all, or at 
least sections of the last two sentences are later forgeries. 

3. According to the general ideology of the times, it was 
mandatory for a new regime to change the first month of the 

year in order to demonstrate the change of the Mandate of Heaven. 


4. Footnotes 4 through 13 indicate the first date on which the 
KYC records the intention of the Spring and Autumn Annals to 
indicate an anomalous occurrence. The first entry on this nature 
is Yin (fe. ) 3.1. 


5.^i,Chuang ()i) 7.3. 

6.4ii,Chuang 18.3. 

7.^Ch'eng ) 5.4. There is a possible earlier occurrence, 
in Hsi Of. ) 14.3, but the KYC considered what fell to have 
been a city. 
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8.5fWen (i ) 9.2. 

9. There is no entry in the Spring and Autumn Annals which 
reads as it does here. The first heavy rain (which occurred 
in association with thunder and lightning) occurred Yin 9.2. 

10. ^iHsi 10.7. 

ll.5B.Hsi 33.11. The present rescention of the KYC does not 
consider this to have been an anomalous occurrence. HS 27Bb 
does, however, list it as an event on which Tung Chung-shu 
commented. 

12.iiWen 10.4. The present rescention of the KYC does not 
comment on this event. Almost inviably, however, it comments 
only on the first occurrence of each type of anomaly, implying 
that all following occurrences can also be considered anomalous. 
In Wen 2.5, it did not rain from the twelfth month until the 
seventh month in the autumn. This the KYC does list as an 
anomalous occurrence. 

13. Chao (0S) 25.3. 

14. This list comprises less than half the types of events 
which the KYC considered to have been anomalous occurrences. 


15. This translation disregards the following three charac¬ 
ters in the text. 
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CCFL 16 : 

"The Auspicious Omen" 

The capture of the unicorn in the west was that which 
(human) strength could not cause to come, yet that which came 
of itself. This was the sign that (Confucius) had received the 
Mandate of Heaven. Afterwards he relied upon the Spring and 
Autumn Annals to correct the places which were not correct, 
and to illuminate the righteousness of changing the system. 

(In it he had tried) to unite (the world) under the Son of 
Heaven, and he demonstrated pity for the sorrowful of the 
world. He exerted himself to do away with that which the 
world hated. On the one hand he understood (the Way) of the 
Five Emperors and attained (that of) the kings of the three 
(dynasties, Hsia, Shang and Chou). Thus he understood the Way 
of the One Hundred Kings and accorded with the beginnings and 
endings of Heaven. He (also) studied the results of success 
and failure, and examined the omens of the Mandate fc>f Heaven) 
as though they were the ultimate principle. Thus he completed 
the propriety of the feelings and nature and accorded with the 
appearance of Heaven. The one hundred officials look towards one 
point, but they take different doors.^ He who unites them is 
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CCFL 17 : 

"The Response to Precedence" 

The reason why Confucius wrote the Spring and Autumn Annals 
was on the one hand to attempt to rectify Heaven's beginning 
(i.e. spring), the position of the kings and dukes, and the 
wishes of all the people; and on the other hand, to clarify 
success and failure and the promotion of the wise, in order to 
serve later emperors. Therefore he wrote a chronicle of history 
which gave order to past events and rectified right and wrong as 
seen in (the actions of) kings and dukes. But the affairs of 
each of the twelve dukes which his history chronicled were those 
of a decadent age, and his disciples were confused. (Therefore) 
Confucius said: 'I followed their actions, but added my kingly 
intentions to them. 11 He considered that rather than show it in 
more words, it was better to (demonstrate it) in the conduct of 


affairs which were extensive and profound, decisive and brilliant. ’ 
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there would be no way for them to see surrounding dangers. Thus 
they knew neither the great control of the state nor the import¬ 
ant responsibility of the ruler. Therefore some were suddenly 
oppressed and they lost their states, while (others) were 
attacked and murdered in (mid-)reign. Had they been able to 
comply with the laws of the Spring and Autumn Annals , and cause 
its Way to be practised, how could they not have done away with 
(this kind of) disaster? Such was the virtue of Yao and Shun. 
Therefore Shih-tzu ( ^ 3- ) said: 'Their merit reached their 
sons and grandsons, and gave splendour to one hundred generations. 

In the virtue of the Sage, nothing was considered to be better 

4 

than forgiveness.' Therefore, m the Spring and Autumn Annals . 
Confucius^ gives precedence to a careful consideration of his 
own (state) while giving the (states of) others a general treat¬ 
ment. (Thus) he followed his (own) state, and encompassed the 
world. (Those who) attained the Way of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals to a large extent, became king, while (those who) 
attained it to a smaller extent, became 'overlord*. Therefore 
Tseng-tzu ( ^ §- ) and Tzu-shih ( 3 ) caused goodness to flour- 

ish. The Marquis of Ch'i (i.e . Duke Huan) pacified the feudal 
lords and honoured the Son of Heaven. The Ways of king and 
'overlord' are both based in humanity. It is Heaven’s inten- 


Annals ) gives second level importance to Heaven's intention. 


tion that there be humanity. Therefore (the Spring and Autumn 


sj gives second level importance to Heaven's intention. 



There is nothing of greater importance in the loving of others 
than worrying about calamity and planning to ward it off. 
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Therefore Ts'ai gained its aims in Wu^, and Lu gained its aims 
in Ch'i,® and the Spring and Autumn Annals accused neither. 

(The Spring and Autumn Annals ) gives third level importance 
to saying that one should not go near men who hold a grudge; 
that one should not be friendly with enemy states; and that 
one should not for long remain on good terms with the states 
of thieves and robbers. All these are done to prevent disaster 
and, on behalf of the people, do away with calamity. At the 
stage where people are not loved, death and loss (of state) are 

q 

caused. Therefore it tells us how King Ling of Ch'u, and Duke 
Li of Chin,^ were assassinated in (mid-)reign. This was what 
was caused by lack of humanity. (On the other hand) it thought 
highly of Duke Hsiang of Sung for not endangering men.^ 

Rather than ignore the Way and win, it is better to follow the 
Way and lose. The Spring and Autumn Annals considered it hon¬ 
ourable that he was about to transform customs and complete 
the moral suasion of the king. Therefore Tzu-hsia said that 
the Spring and Autumn Annals gave importance to mankind. All 
criticisms (in it) take this as a basis. Some (rulers) were 
wasteful and extravagant and caused their people to become 
filled with resentment, while other (rulers) oppressed and 
harmed their people. In the end, disaster reached all of their 
personally. Therefore Tzu-ch’ih ( 5 ;tL ) spoke of the buildir 
of the three towers, the painting the pillars red, and the car 
ving of the rafters, which were done by (°uke) Chuang of Lu, 
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and the punishments and hardships imposed by (Duke) Li of 
Chin.-^ His meaning was that neither deserved to die of old 


age. Both rulers, in being extravagant and wasteful, and 
imposing punishment and harship, failed to extend forgiveness 
within (their states), and they demanded too much of (their) 
people. The Spring and Autumn Annals gives fourth level 
importance to the following of the feelings of mankind and the 
forgiving of small errors. This is transmitted and made clear 
by the saying: "Confucius excused it.Confucius illuminated 
success and failure, and demonstrated triumph and defeat. He 
was appalled that the age was without humanity and that the 
substance of the Kingly Way had been lost. Therefore he followed 
the feelings of mankind and forgave small errors. This was trans¬ 
mitted and made clear (in the Kung-yang Commentary where it) 
says: "Confucius excused it." Confucius (also) said: 'I 
followed their actions, but added my kingly intentions to them.' 

He borrowed the position and title (of king) in order to rec¬ 
tify human relations. He followed the triumphs and defeats (of 
the feudal lords) in order to clarify accord and discord. That 
which he thought highly of were what (Dukes) Huan (of Ch'i) and 


Wen (of Chin) practised and followed; while that which he hated 
were the actions of disorderly stat 


with defeat. Therefore he begins 


the assassination of rulers and the 
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speaking of the forgiveness of small errors. Thus begins with 
the coarse and ends with the fine. When moral suasion is prev¬ 
alent, virtue and benevolence greatly permeate the people of 
the world. (At that time), (all) mankind behaves as a knight 

or a gentleman and errs infrequently. This is also the meaning 

X 6 

of the criticism of the (having of) two names. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Amending hu (3' ) to wu (1 ) to make it read as it does 
below (Lu Wen-chao). These words attributed to Confucius 
occur in none of the Classics still extant. 

2. Tzu-kung was Tuan-mu Tz'u (it ^ ). He was a disciple 

of Confucius from Wei. ( cf♦ Legge, Classics I, p.115, #8). 
Min-tzu was Min Sun (). He was a disciple of Confucius 
from Wei. (cf . Legge, Classics I, p.113, #2). Kung-chien- 
tzu was Kung-chien Ting % '^2 ). He was a disciple of 

Confucius, probably from Lu. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.124, 
#51). 

3. Tzu-hsia was Pu Shang ( (■ ). He was a disciple of 

Confucius from Wei. (cf. Legge, Classics I, p.117, #10). 

4. Shih-tzu was Shih Shih (35 „ HS30/28a says that he 

was the author of a book (now lost) of twenty-one p 1 ien , that 
he was one of Confucius' seventy disciples, and that he came 
from Ch'en. Lun-heng 3/16b, however, says that he was from 
Chou. He believed that man's nature was both good and bad. 




5. Amending yd ( * ) to tzu ( 3- ) (Yd Ydeh) (w ) 

6. Tseng-tzu was Tseng Ts'an ('« # ). He was one of Confucius 

most honoured disciples, and from Lu. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, 
p.117, #12). Shih-tzu was Kung-sun Lung ( ^ ). He was 

one of Confucius' disciples from Lu. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, 
p.122, #35). He is not to be confused with the later logician 
of the same name. 

7. See CCFL 9, ff.7. Ts'ai was one of the invading states. 

KYC (Chao 4.3) disapproved. 
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8. See CCFL 5, ff.33. The text, p.8, indicates disapproval of 
Lu, and the KYC (Hsi 26.5) holds that the wording of SA indi¬ 
cates disapproval. 

9. See CCFL 6, ff.115. 

10. See CCFL 14, ff.6. 

11. See CCFL 6, ff.98. 

12. It is not know who Tzu-ch'ih was. 

13. See CCFL 6, ff.88 and 89. 

14. As for ff.8 above. 

15. KYC Hsdan 12.1. 


16. Twice in the late Spring and Autumn period (Ting 6.7, and 
Ai 13.7), the SA associated with the KYC omits the first of 
the two given names of a noble. The KYC says that this was 
done to indicate criticism of the impropriety of having given 
names (£ ) consisting of two characters. 
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CCFL 18: 


"The Roots of Agreement and Disagreement" 


Heaven elevates its position and sends down its gifts; 
hides its form but shows its brilliance. Elevating its posi¬ 
tion is the means by which it is honoured; sending down its 
gifts is the means by which it acts humanely, hiding its form 
is the means by which it is spiritual; and, showing its 
brilliance is the means by which it illuminates. Therefore 
the actions of Heaven are to cause its position to be honoured, 
to make a gift of humanity, to hide its spirituality, and to 
show its brilliance. He who acts as the ruler of men (should) 
pattern (his behaviour) on the actions of Heaven. This is the 
reason that deep concealment within is the means by which he 
becomes spiritual, and broad examination without is the means 
by which he becomes illuminated. Employing a host of wise 
officials is the means by which he becomes complete, and refrain¬ 
ing from personally exerting himself in affairs is the means by 
which he becomes honoured. He is filled with love for all 
living things, and does not reward or punish on account of (per¬ 
sonal) joy or anger. (This) is the means by which he becomes 


humane. Therefore, he who acts as the ruler of men takes non¬ 
action as his Way, and selflessness as his treasure. Seated o 


his officials. His feet do not move of themselves, but are le 


the throne of non-action, he avails himself of the perfection 
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forward by his senior officials. His mouth does not speak of 
itself, yet his more junior officials sing his praise. His 
mind does not make its own plans, yet the host of officials 
effect what is proper. Therefore, no one sees him act, yet 
merit is achieved. This is how the ruler of men patterns 
(his behaviour) on the actions of Heaven. 

He who acts as an official for mankind patters (his behav¬ 
iour) on the Way of Earth. He shows his form and exposes his 
feelings in order to demonstrate to mankind the height (of his 
position), whether he is orderly or disorderly, strong or weak, 
hard or soft, fat or thin, or good or bad. (Thus) he can be 
judged accordingly. Therefore the fitness of his type can be 
known and judged. He who acts as an official for mankind is 
like the Earth in honouring good faith and showing his feelings 
in their entirety to the ruler. (Thus his worth) is also known 
to and judged by the ruler. Therefore the Kingly Way becomes 
awe-inspiring and is not lost. (He who) acts as an official 
for mankind constantly exhausts his feelings and does his ut¬ 
most while showing his strengths and weaknesses. (This) allows 

j 

the ruler and superiors to know (his suitability) and to measure 
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CCFL 19: 


"Establishing the Original Spirituality" 


The ruler of men is the origin of the state. His words 

and actions are the guiding power for the ten thousand things. 

In the action of (this) guiding power (lies) the beginnings of 

glory and disgrace. If there is the slightest mistake, a team 

of four horses cannot overtake it. Therefore, he who is the 

ruler of men is cautious about basics, vigilant about beginnings, 

respectful of the small and careful about the minute. His will 

is like dead ashes,"*" and his appearance is as though he has let 
• 2 

fall his robes. He calms his spirit, conserves his energies, 
is still and quiet, and does nothing. He is (so) retiring that 
no shadow (of him) is seen, and (so) reticent, that no echo (of 

3 

his voice) is heard. He is humble towards inferiors. By 
examining the past he views the future. He seeks advice from 
the host of wise men and from examination of the masses. He 
gains their minds and sees their feelings in their entirety. 

He examines their likes and dislikes in order to know whether 
they will be loyal or deceitful, and he examines their past 
actions and tests them in the present. He examines (the know¬ 
ledge which they have) accumulated, receiving it from former 
wise men. He disperses that which they hate by watching for 
that over which they contend. He is discriminating about that 
which cliques and clans rely on as law. In occupying the 
throne and ruling mankind, he uses (only) what is proper^ in 
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terminology. Over a period of time what merit cannot be estab¬ 
lished? (Thus) from internals he can understand externals, and 
from the small he can predict the large? it is inevitable that 
their reality be known. This is called opening and closing. 

The ruler of men is the basis of the state. In the conduct 
of moral suasion on behalf of the state, nothing is more import¬ 
ant that reverence for (that) basis. If there is reverence for 
the basis, then the moral suasion of the ruler (is carried out) 
as though he were a spirit. If the basis is not revered, then 
the ruler is without the means by which he can unite mankind. If 
he is without the means to unite mankind, then even if he exacts 
harsh punishments and severe penalties, the people will not 
follow him. This is what is called the driving away and aband¬ 
oning of the state. What disaster is worse than this! What is 
it that is called the basis? It is said that Heaven, Earth, and 
Man are the basis of the ten thousand things. Heaven gives 
them birth. Earth nourishes them, and Man completes them. 

Heaven endows them with filial and brotherly love; Earth 
nourishes them with food and clothing; while Man completes 
them with ritual and music. Together the three act as the arms 
and legs, connecting to complete the body. One part cannot be 


missing. If there is no filial or brotherly love, then they 


are without that with which they were endowed. If there is no „ 
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food or clothing, they are without that with which they are 
nourished. And if they are without ritual and music, they 
are without that with which they are completed. If they 
are without all three, then the people are as wild beasts. 
Everyone would follow his own desires, and (every) household 
would have its own customs. Fathers would be unable to con¬ 
trol their sons, and rulers would be unable to control their 
ministers. Even though there be walls and fortifications, it 
would be called an empty city. When it is like this, the 
ruler takes a lump of earth as his pillow and lies down. No 
one endangers him, but he endangers himself; no one destroys 
him, he destroys himself. This is called natural punishment. 
When natural punishment arrives, even though he surrounds him¬ 
self with stone walls to ward off his difficulties, still he 
cannot escape. The brilliant and wise ruler makes a necessity 
of good faith. This is the reason that he is respectful and 
careful about the three basics. In the conduct of sacrifices 
he is of the utmost in reverence, and respectfully he serves 
his forefathers. In glorifying filial and brotherly love, he 
demonstrates the difference in the practice of filial love.~* 
These are the means by which he serves the basis of Heaven. 
Taking the plow in hand, he personally plows the fields. He 
gathers the mulberry leaves and attends to the silk worms. He 
clears away the weeds, sows the grain and opens up (new territ 
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so there be a sufficiency of food and clothing. These are the 
means by which he serves the basis of Earth. He establishes 
a central university and rural schools where deference, and 
filial and brotherly love are taught. He illuminates them by 
means of moral suasion, and moves them with ritual and music. 
These are the means by which he serves the basis of Man. When 
all three are served, the people are like sons and younger 
brothers, not daring to act on their own; and the ruler^ is 
like their parents. They love without being treated with 
(special) kindness, and serve without the necessity of coercion. 
Although they live in the wilderness and camp in the open, they 
will consider themselves richer than if they lived in palaces. 
When it is like this, the ruler peacefully pillows his head 
and lies down. No one helps him, yet he becomes strong on his 
own; no one pacifies (his state), it becomes peaceful on its 
own. This is called natural reward. When natural reward comes, 
even though he yields up his state and retires, the common 
people will take up their children on their backs and follow 
him, treating him as ruler (still). (Such) a ruler could not 
separate (himself) from them. Therefore, he who treates his 
state with virtue is sweeter than sugar or honey and more stead¬ 
fast than laquer or glue. Thus the sage and wise exert them¬ 
selves in revering basics and do not dare to lose them. The 
ruler of men is the fulfillment of the state. He should not 
direct (them) first, but (rather) react after feeling (outside 
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influences). Therefore he occupies the position of leader, 
but does not use the power of the ruler; he does not take the 
responsibility of harmonizing, but makes harmony his virtue. 

By constantly causing his inferiors to do their best, he is 
able to be their superior. 


The Way of administration of the state is to be honoured 
and spiritual. By being honoured he conducts his government; 
and by being spiritual he completes his moral suasion. There¬ 
fore if he is not honoured, there is no awe, and if he is not 
spiritual, there is no moral suasion. If you wish to be hon¬ 
oured, (this) rests in the employment of the wise; and if you 
wish to be spiritual, (this) rests in unifying minds. If the 
wise fulfill the duties of his ministers, then the ruler's 
honour is great and the state is peaceful. If minds are unifi 
in agreement, then (the people) are transformed as though he 
were a spirit. No one sees what he does, yet his merit and 
virtue are completed. This is called being honoured and 
spiritual. 

Heaven stores up the myriad essences in order to make 
itself firm. The sage (king) accumulates a host of wise men 
in order to make himself strong. Heaven gives order to the 
sun, moon and stars in order to make itself brilliant. The 
sage (king) gives order to noble ranks and official stipends 
in order to illuminate himself. It is not the strength of 
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(but) a single essence that is the means by which Heaven is 
firm, nor is it the virtue of (but) a single wise man that 
is the means by which the sage (king) is strong. Therefore 
Heaven exerts itself in multiplying its essences and the sage 
(king) exerts himself in increasing the number of his wise 
men. (Heaven) multiplies its essences and unifies the Yang, 
while (the sage king) increases the number of his wise men 
and unifies their minds. After it has unified the Yang, 
(Heaven) can effect its spirituality; and after he has unified 
their minds, (the sage king) can become meritorious. There¬ 
fore the art of establishing (good) rule, is in the honouring 
of the acquisition of wise men and in the unifying of their 
minds. It is important for the one who acts as the ruler of 
men to honour spirituality. Spirituality can neither be seen 
nor heard. This is the reason that though you may look, you do 
not see its form, and that though you may listen, you do not 
hear its sound. Since its sound cannot be heard, there is no 
echo, and since its form cannot be seen, there is no shadow. 
Since there is no shadow, it is neither crooked nor straight, 
and since there is no echo, it is neither harmonious nor dis¬ 
cordant. Since it is neither crooked nor straight, its merit 
cannot be ruined, and since it is neither harmonious nor dis¬ 
cordant, its name cannot be measured. When we say that its 


form is not seen, it is not that the form which retreats and 
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advances is not seen. It is to say that the means by which 
it advances and retreats cannot be seen. When we say that its 
sound is not heard, it is not that the sound of its commands 
are not heard. It is to say that the means by which it commands 
cannot be heard. Its not being seen and not being heard is 
called to obscure and to confuse. If (the ruler) is able to 
obscure, then he is brilliant, and if he is able to confuse, then 
he is clear. (He who) is able to obscure and confuse is called 
a spiritual man. A ruler honours living in obscurity while 
making his throne brilliant. He lives in the Yin and faces 
the Yang. He hates mankind to know his feelings yet wishes to 
know the minds of men. This is the reason that he who acts 
as the ruler of men retains worries which have no source and 
conducts affairs which have no beginning. By non-seeking, he 
receives, and by non-questioning he questions. If I receive 
by non-seeking, then I gain, and if others give by non-giving, 
they lose. If I question by non-questioning, then I am spirit¬ 
ual, but if others answer by non-answering, then they (expose 
their)feelings. Therefore I can question them every day and 
they will not know how they reply, and I can receive from them 

every day, and they will not know how they give. Thus I am 

7 

brilliant, and they do not know how they are dull. Therefore 


the officials of mankind occupy the Yang (i.e. the open) and 
act as the Yin, while the ruler of men occupies the Yin (i.e. 
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the secret) and acts as the Yang. The Way of the Yin is to 
show its form and expose its feelings. The Way of the Yang 
is without beginnings, honoured and spiritual. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. cf. Chuang Tzu 3/2/2. (Watson, _tr., Chuang Tzu , p.31.) 

2. Both images refer to "non-action". 

3. The words 'shadow' and 'echo* form a compound meaning 
to influence. 

4. Reading tang (Ns?) for ho (-ft ). (Su Yti). 

5. Love for parents, hsiao (% ), was valued above love for 
older brothers, t' i (IS ). (cf. HS4/14b where the former 
received the higher reward. 

6. Reading chfln (^ ) for pang (?P ) . (Su Yd). 

7. Reading mang ("-6) for wang (^ ) . (Su Yd). 
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CCFL 20: 


"The Power Which Preserves the Throne" 


If there is nothing which the people like, then the 


1 


ruler has no means of encouraging^ them, and if there is no¬ 


thing which the people hate, then the ruler has no way of 
creating awe. When there is no means of encouragement and no 
way to create awe, then the ruler has no way of controlling 
them. When there are no means of control, then there is no 
uniformity in rank and circumstance, and there is no way to 
create honour. Therefore, in ruling the state, the sage 
accords with the nature and feelings of Heaven and Earth, and 
with that which is beneficial to the (five) senses. In order 
to establish the system of honourable and lowly, and the 
difference between noble and mean, he sets up an official 
secretariate, noble ranks and official stipends. He causes the 
five flavours to be heightened, the five colours to flourish, 
and the five tones to be harmonious in order to please the ears 
and eyes. He personally causes harmonious and inharmonious to 

2 

be clearly distinguished, and glory and shame to be explicitly 
mutually exclusive. Thus he moves (men’s) minds. His devotion 
extends to the people causing them to have that which they like 
After there is that which they like, then (the ruler) can en¬ 
courage them. Therefore he establishes rewards in order to 
encourage them. Since there is that which (the people) like, 
there must be that which they hate. When there is that which 
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they hate, then (the ruler) can create awe. therefore he 
establishes punishments in order to awe them. After (the 
ruler) has the means to (both) encourage and awe them, he can 
control them. In controlling them, he limits what they like. 
Thus he encourages them by rewards, but does not (give) too 
much. He (also) controls what they hate. Thus he awes them 
with punishments, but they are not excessive. If there is too 
much of what they like, then he is being too lenient, and if 
what they hate is excessive, he is being too severe. If he is 
too severe, then the ruler loses his power, and (everyone in) 
the world hates each other. If he is too lenient, then the 
ruler loses his virtue, and (everyone in) the world injures 
each other. Therefore, in ruling the people, the sage causes 
them not to exceed moderation in their desires, and not to be 
without desires in their restraint. When there is a balance 
between restraint and desire the Way of the ruler has been 
attained. The means by which the state is the state is virtue, 
and the means by which the ruler is ruler is majesty. There¬ 
fore virtue cannot be shared, and majesty cannot be divided. 

If virtue is shared, then there is a loss in benevolence, and 
when majesty is divided, there is a loss of power. When there 
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he who acts as the ruler of men guards his virtue resolutely 
in order to support the people; and he holds firmly to his 
power, in order to rectify his officials. Since there is 
accord and discord in sound, there must be harmonious and 
unharmonious, and since there is bad and good in form, there 
must be straight and crooked. Therefore when the sage hears 
a sound he separates harmony from discord, and when he sees 
a form he distinguishes straight from crooked. But in dis¬ 
cord he cannot but sense harmony, and in harmony he cannot but 
sense discord. (Likewise) he cannot but see straightness in 
the crooked, and he cannot but see the crooked in the straight. 
There is not the smallest (harmony) in a sound but that he does 
not take it, and there is not the tiniest (straightness) in a 
form but that he does not raise it up. He does not obscure 
the minute with the manifest, nor does he conceal the solitary 
with the many. Each responds to its action, and gains its 
(proper) reaction. When black and white are separated, the 
people know what to do away with. When the people know what to 
do away with, then (good) government has been achieved. This is 
a law. He who acts as the ruler of men occupies the throne of 
none-action, and carries out a non-spoken moral suasion. He 
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of his officials is his sound, and the service of his officials 
is his form. Where there is a sound there must be an echo, and 
there there is a form there must be a shadow. Sound comes out 
from within, while echo responds from outside; form stands 
above, while shadow repeats it below. There is harmony and dis¬ 
cord in the echo, and crooked and straight in the shadow. It 
is not (just) a single sound to which the echo responds, nor 
is it (merely) a single form which a shadow repeats. Therefore 
in the practice of the laws of reward and punishment, the ruler 
practises humility and lives quietly, while listening acutely 
to their echoes, and keenly watching their shadows. In the 
practice of rewards and punishments, if the echo is harmonious, 
then he glorifies the one who caused the echo; but if the echo 
is discordant, he shames the one who caused the discord. 
(Likewise), if the shadow is straight, then the one who caused 
the straightness is promoted, but if the shadow is crooked, then 
the one who caused the crookedness is dismissed. He takes names 
and examines their basic.substance in order to understand their 
reality. (Thus) rewards are not illogical and punishments are 
not unwarranted. This is the reason that the host of officials 

i 

divide up their duties and rule. All are respectful in their 
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the art of causing power to arrive naturally, and the sage 
follows it. Therefore, merit comes from the officials, but 
the fame returns to the ruler. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. In both cases reading ch 1 tian for ch 1 tlan (+u.) . (Su Yti) . 

2. Reading cho (*? ) for ch 1 o (St ) . (Su Ytl) . 


3. SPPY has kuo (>& ) for to (§ ). 
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CCFL 21: 


"Examining Merit and Fame" 


The method of examining achievement is by examining what 
has been accumulated. The Heavenly Way accumulates the myriad 
essences and from them makes light. The Sage accumulates the 
myriad goodnesses and from them creates merit. Thus the brill¬ 
iance of the sun and moon is not (simply) the light of a single 
essence; and the great peace brought by the sage is not (simply) 
the merit of a single goodness. That which produces the brill¬ 
iance cannot be (considered to be) the source; and that from 
which the goodness comes cannot be (considered to be) the origin. 
The sage measures strength and establishes authority, accords 
with circumstance and regulates righteousness. Therefore, his 
promotion of benefit for the world is similar to (the way that) 
the spring vapours giving birth to plants. The size (of the 
plant or affair) governs the amount (of vapour or benefit re¬ 
ceived) . (The sage, ) in doing away with the harms of the world, 
is similar to the rivers and swamps draining into the sea. Each 
(waterway) accords with the slope of the terrain in determining 
its direction. Therefore, (although) their courses differ they 
return to the same (place). (Similarly) the different actions 
(of the sage) are of identical virtue. (The sage's) interest i: 
promoting benefit and doing away with harm is equal. Of import¬ 
ance in the promotion of benefit is not the amount, but in the 
causing it to come. Of importance in the doing away of harm is 
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not the location, but the arresting of it. (After) examination 
of achievement, (officials) are promoted or down-graded; and 
(after) review of (their handling of) affairs, they are 
appointed or dismissed. Those who have been of benefit are 
termed honest, while those who have not been of benefit are 
termed troublesome. If the examination of reputation depends 
on reality, there will be no empty words. Reward those who 
have merit and punish those who are guilty. Give high reward 
to those who have great merit, and punish heavily those who 
have serious guilt. Although they are famous for their wisdom, 
do not reward those who have been unable to creat merit; and 
although they are known for their stupidity, do not punish those 
who have not been remiss in their official duties. Reward and 
punishment accord with reality, not with fame. Wisdom and 
stupidity exist in basics, not in ornament. Therefore, right 
and wrong cannot be confused, happiness and anger cannot be 
twisted, and lawful and unlawful cannot be distorted. When all 
things attain their acme, then the civil service will be active 
in its duties, striving to advance its merit. 

i 

The rule for examinations and tests is that (those given 
by those of) greater (importance) are slow, while (those given 
by those of) less (importance) are fast; that (those given by 
those of greater) nobility are prolonged, while (those given b’ 
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those) lower in status are hurried. The feudal lords test 
monthly (within) their states, while the regional overlords 
test (within) their areas quarterly and four (of their) tests 
(comprise) one examination. The Son of Heaven tests the world 
yearly, and (after) four tests there is one examination. When 
there have been three (of his) examinations altogether, the 
promotion and demotion (which occurs at that time) is denoted 
as a review. 


The rule for examinations and tests is to unify precedence, 
calculate seniority, and expose the truth (of their actions) in 
accordance with their rank and emolument. In reviewing merit 
and measuring guilt, let the greater (merit or guilt) do away 
with the lesser. Let their fame determine the truth (of their 
actions). First grade them within (individually, but) prior 
to this, divide (gradings) into threesuperior, average, and 
inferior. Promote and demote (them) according to (the results 
of) the exam. After (this is done), collate fc.he results) with¬ 
out (as a group.) The general term for this (process) is called 
the grading of the amount of increase or decrease in promotion 
or demotion.' Nine (grades) are divided into three groups, and 
(each of these) has a superior, average, and inferior. One is 
the highest, five is the average, and nine is the lowest. 

(Those) with fractions are returned to the average (of their 
group). Those (graded) average and above have succeeded, while 
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those (graded) average and below have failed.^ 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. The words, pi erh (tt — ), have been deleted from this 
sentence (Yu Ydeh). 

2. The few remaining phrases in this paragraph and the entir 
final paragraph of this chapter are obscure and have been 
omitted from the translation. 
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CCFL 22 : 

"On Understanding the State and the Human Body" 

The clear among the auras are essences, while the clear 
among men are the wise. (Thus) he who cultivates himself makes 
the accumulation of essence his treasure, and he who governs 
the state makes accumulation of the wise his Way. The heart 
is the basis of the body, while the ruler is the master of the 
state. If the essences are accumulated in the basis, then the 
physical forces receive each other, and if the wise are accumu¬ 
lated at the master's (side), then superior and inferior are 
controlled. If the physical forces receive each other, then 
the form is without hardship, and if superior and inferior are 
controlled, then the one hundred officials attain their (proper) 
position. After the form is without hardship, the body is 
pacified, and after the one hundred officials each attain 
their (proper) place, the state can be protected. He who wishes 
to summon essences must make his appearance humble and quiet, 
while he who wishes to summon the wise must make his person modest. 
He of quiet appearance and humble attitude is the one to whom the 
essences go, while he who is modest and self-demeaning is the 
one whom the humane and wise serve. Therefore he who takes care 
of his health devotes his attention to grasping humbleness and 
quietude in order to summon the essences, and he who governs th< 
state devotes his attention to being completely modest in order 
to summon the wise. (He who) is able to summon the essences 
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will have both brilliance and long life, while (he who) is 
able to summon the wise will spread his virtue and benevolence 
and greatly pacify his state. 
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CCFL 23: 


"Substance and Ornament: 


The Changing of the System in the Three Ages"'*' 


The Spring and Autumn Annals says: "It was the king's first 


2 

month." The (Kung-yang) Commentary says: "To whom does 'king* 


refer? It refers to King Wen (of Chou). Why does it first say 
'king' and then say 'first month'? It is the King's first 
month.Why is it that it says that it is the king's first 
month? I would say that the king must receive the Mandate of 
Heaven, and (only) afterwards act asking. The king must change 
the first month of the year, and alter the colour of (official) 
clothing, ritual and music. Thus he shows that he has unified 
the government to the world. By having a different surname, and 
not being (a mere) successor, 4 he makes it known that he per¬ 
sonally received (the Mandate) from Heaven. The king, in re¬ 
ceiving the Mandate and ruling, determines the month in order 
to respond to the change, and^ he (re)makes categories in 
order to serve Heaven and Earth. Therefore it is called the 
king's first month. Why is it that the king changes the system 
and (re)makes categories? I would say that there are twelve 
colours, and that each of (the months of the) calendar follows 


its proper colour.^ (The months) number backwards thrice and 

n 

then repeat themselves. (The period) before the three (dyn- 

8 

asties) is known as the five emperors. The emperors change 



their primary colour, and number consecutively to five, then 
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they repeat themselves. Both ritual and music resemble what is 
fitting according to their pattern. They number consecutively 
to four, then they repeat themselves. (A new king) unifies 
the name of the state, moves the capital, changes the names of 


the officials, determines ritual, and composes music. There¬ 


fore, when T'ang^ received the Mandate and became king, he 


responded to Heaven by changing the name (of the state from) 


Hsia to Yin (i.e. Shang) ; he made the white sequence the ortho¬ 
dox for the epoch; he regarded the Hsia as close, (the 
Emperor) Yti as ancient, and he did away with T'ang (/s ), calling 


him the Emperor Yao.^® He made Shen Nung (^ ) the Red 


Emperor; moved his capital to the southern slopes of Hsia-lo 
( T ), (re)named (the rank of) prime minister yin (F ), com¬ 
posed the hu {It ) music, and made basics the ritual. (He did 
all this) in order to serve Heaven. When King Wen received the 
Mandate and became king, he responded to Heaven by changing the 
name (of the state from) Yin to Chou; he made the red sequence 
the orthodox for the epoch; he regarded Yin as close, the Hsia 
as ancient, and he did away with (the Emperor) Yd calling him 


the Emperor Shun. He made Hsdan Ydan ('i' T ) the Yellow 


Emperor, Shen Nung the Ninth Sovereign, built his capital at 
Peng (*| ), (re)named (the rank of) prime minister Tsai ( r f ), 


did all this) in order to serve Heaven. When King Wu (of Chou) 
received the Mandate, he built his capital at Hao f), 


composed the wu ('X ) music, and made ornament the ritual. (He 
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lished five ranks of nobility, composed the hsiang (f?.) music, a 
and continued ornament (as the ritual), in order to serve Heaven. 
When the Duke of Chou assisted King Ch'eng (of Chou) in his 
receiving of the Mandate, they built their capital at Lo-yang 
(S3 ) t completed the system of (Kings) Wen and Wu, and com¬ 
posed the shuo (1) )^ music, in order to serve Heaven. The 
descendants of King T'ang of Yin were designated (rulers of a) 


city. 


12 


to show that Heaven had changed the Mandate. Therefore, 


the Mandate of Heaven^ is not a constant; the Mandate is a 
reward for virtue. Therefore, the Spring and Autumn Annals , 
in responding to Heaven and conducting the affairs of the new 
king, makes the black sequence the orthodox for the epoch. In 
ruling it favoured (the colour) black, did away with Hsia, con¬ 
sidered Chou close,. and (the state of) Sung ancient. For music 
it considered the use of the hu (r;j ) dance suitable, ^ there¬ 
fore it takes Yd [)%. ) as close.^ In the establishment of 
16 

rank, it considered the Shang to be fitting, and made the 
ranks Earl (po ), Viscount (tzu - ? ), and Baron ( nan -t ) 

equal. What then, are the principles (of all this)? I faould 
reply) saying that the three orthodoxies begin with the black 

i 

sequence. (Why is black sequence the orthodox? I would say 

17 

that the reason why the black sequence is the orthodox,) is 


that on the first day of the first month (of the calendar) 


17 


the moon is in (the constellation) Ying-shih (*£* iT )^® and the 
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Great Dipper indicates (the month having the branch) yin ) . 

(It is at this time that) Heaven's universal vapours begin to 

penetrate into and transform things. When things send forth 

buds, their colour is black. Therefore, the formal court dress 

is black and the ornaments on the head-dress are black. The 

body of the formal chariot of the king is black and the horses 

are black. The cords on the great seals are black and the caps 

honour black. The banners are black, and the great precious 

jades are black. The animals for the suburban sacrifice are 

black and the sacrificial animals have egg-shaped horns. The 

capping (ceremony) takes place on the eastern steps, while in 

the marriage ceremony, the meeting takes place in the courtyard 

In the funeral ceremony, (the corpse) is encoffined above the 

eastern steps. The sacrificial beast is a black bulle, and 

liver is honoured as the meat sacrifice. Musical instruments 

are black and plain. In law, those who are pregnant, and those 

who have been recently delivered (of children) are not punished 

19 

There is no killing on the last day of the month. (During 
the ceremony) observing the first of the month, punishments are 
abolished, and virtue is sent forth. The descendants of the 

i 

kings of both (the previous dynasties) are preserved. The red 
sequence is taken as close, therefore, the day is divided at 
day-break, and the new year's ceremonies are held at day-break. 
Why is it that the (next) orthodoxy is the white sequence? I 
would say that the reason why the white sequence is the ortho- 
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dox is that on the first day of the first month of the calendar, 
the moon is in (the constellation) Hsiu (ft. and the Great 

Dipper indicates (the month having the 'branch') ch'ou (J ). 

(It is at this time that) Heaven's universal vapours begin to 
cause things to shed their skins and transform. When things 
first sprout, their colour is white. Therefore, the formal 
court dress is white, and the ornaments on the head-dress are 
white. The body of the formal chariot of the king is white, and 
the horses are white. The cords on the great seals are white and 
the caps honour white. The banners are white and the great 
precious jades are white. The animals for the suburban sacri¬ 
fice are white and the sacrificial animals have horns shaped 
like cocoons. The capping (ceremony) takes place in the hall, 

and in the marriage ceremony, the meeting takes place in the 

21 

hall. In the burial ceremony, (the corpse) is encoffined 
between the pillars. The sacrificial beast is a white bull, and 
lung is honoured as the meat sacrifice. Musical instruments are 
white and plain. In law, those who are pregnant are not punished. 
There is no killing on the last day of the month. (During the 
ceremony) observing the first day of the month, punishments are 

t 

abolished and virtue is sent forth. The descendants of the kings 
of both (the previous dynasties) are preserved. The black se¬ 
quence is taken as close, therefore, the day is divided at cock 
crow, and the new year's ceremonies are held at cock-crow. Why 
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is it that the (next) orthodoxy is the red sequence? I would 
say that the reason why the red sequence is the orthodox is 
that on the first day of the first month of the calendar, the 
moon is in (the constellation) Ch 1 ien-niu (^ ■ ■f ) , and the 

Great Dipper indicates (the month having the 'branch') tzu () . 

(It is at this time that) Heaven's vapours first act on and 
transform things. When things begin to move their colour is 
red. Therefore, the formal court dress is red, and the orna¬ 
ments on the head-dress are red. The body of the formal chariot 
of the king is red, and the horses are red. The cords on the 
great seals are red and the caps honour red. The banners are red, 
and the great precious jades are red. The animals for the sub¬ 
urban sacrifice are bay, and the sacrificial animals have horns 
shaped like chestnuts. The capping (ceremony) takes place in 
the chamber, while in the marriage ceremony, the meeting takes 
place at the door. In the burial ceremony, (the corpse) is en- 
coffined above the western steps. The sacrificial beast is a 
bay bull, and heart is honoured as the meat sacrifice. Musical 
instruments are red and plain. In law, those who are pregnant 
are not punished. They are hidden away in order to nurture the 
tiny. There is no killing on the last day of the month.^4 

(During the ceremony) observing the first of the month, punish¬ 
ments are abolished, and virtue is sent forth. The descendant 
of the kings of both (the previous dynasties) are preserved. 

The white sequence is taken as close, therefore the day 
vided at mid-night, and the new year's ceremonies are held at 
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midnight. The meaning of changing the first month of the year 
is to serve origins and beginnings. Kings of ancient times, 
in receiving the Mandate and ruling, changed the system, the 
name (of the dynasty), the first month of the year, and the 
colour of the clothing. After these were settled, they per¬ 
formed the suburban sacrifice to announce it to Heaven and Earth 
and the myriad spirits. They trace back their ancestors for a 
long way, and afterwards make it known to the world. The feudal 


lords receive (all this) in (the king's) ancestral temple, and 
thereby announce it to their state altars, their ancestral 
temples, and to the hills and streams. After this movement and 
response are unified. As for the control of changes of the 
three sequences, the near barbarians and the (peoples of) far 
places do not have this production and destruction. China 
alone (has it). Thus the three dynasties must govern the world 
with (the number) three in the changing of the first month of 
the year. I say that the three sequences and the five beginnings 
are the basis of the transformation of the four directions. 

Heaven is the first to take away and the first to give; Earth 

must wait in the middle. This is the reason that the three 

/' 

reigns must be in China, following Heaven, serving basics, and 
grasping the fundamentals of beginnings, they rule the world anc 
(thus) bring the feudal lords to court. This is why, at the 
new year's ceremonies, the formal clothes of the Son of Heaven 
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2 C , 

are of a single colour. The formal clothing of the feudal 
lords (is differentiated by its) bindings, hems, and fasten¬ 
ings, while the nobles' (differs) in the hat. He gives 
audiences to the near barbarians in order to pacify the (peopl 
of) far places. Both wear their (native) dress when coming to 
court. The righteousness of the sequence is thus shown to 

Heaven. The reason why the sequences are called the three 

26 

beginnings is that beginning means correctness. When the 

vapours of the sequence arrive, all things respond and are 

corrected. When the sequence is correct, all else is correct. 

The first month is of utmost importance to the entire year. 

The way to follow rectitude is to correct basics, thus causing 

incidentals to respond; to correct internals, thus causing 

externals to respond. Whether or not there is action there is 

nothing which does not change and correspond. This can be 

termed following rectitude. Therefore a gentleman would say 

27 

that King Wu of Chou resembled the first month of the year. 

The Spring and Autumn Annals says: "The Earl, of Ch' i came to 

O p 

court.” (The Kung-yang Commentary says:) "The descendants 

29 

of a king are called Duke." Why is it that (the ruler of) 

I 

Chi is called an Earl? On the one hand, the Spring and Autumn 
Annals does away with the Hsia (dynasty), and on the other it 
preserves the Chou. Thus the Spring and Autumn Annals acts as 
a new king. How does the Spring and Autumn Annals act as a 
new king? I would say that it is the law of the king that 
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designations must be corrected. He does away with the king 
(of the third previous dynasty) calling him emperor, and 
enfiefing his descendants with a small state that they might 
serve him with sacrifices to the dead. On the other hand, he 
preserves the descendants of the kings of the two (most recent 
dynasties) in large states, that they may wear the clothing, 
practise the ritual and music (of their respective reigns), 
and be called 'guest ' when they come to court.Therefore, 
at the same time, there are five who are called emperor, and 
three who are called king. This is the means by which the five 
beginnings are shown, and the three sequences are understood. 
This is the reason that the king of the men of Chou made Shen 
Nung the Ninth Sovereign and changed the name of Hsdan Yflan to 
the Yellow Emperor. Thus he preserved the imperial designations 
of the Emperor Chuan-hsd, Emperor K'u, and Emperor Yao. He did 
away with Yd (/| ) and designated him Shun, calling him Emperor 
Shun. The (descendants of the) five emperors were ranked as 
small states. He demoted the descendants of Yd (of Hsia) and 
T'ang (of Shang) and preserved them in Ch'i and Sung (respec¬ 
tively) . Their territory was one hundred li_ square, and they 

I 

were ranked as dukes. Both were allowed to wear the clothing 


and practise the ritual and clothing (of their respective reign; 


and they were called a 'guest' who was a (descendant of a) for¬ 


mer king when they came to court. But when the Spring and Autui 


Annals conducted the affairs of the new king, it changed the 
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system of the Chou and took as orthodox the black sequence. 

Thus the (Houses of) Yin and Chou became the descendants of 

the kings of the two (most recent dynasties). It did away with 

the Hsia, changing the name of (its founder King) Yd, calling 

^ 32 

him Emperor Yd (^ ), and ranking his descendants as a small 
state. Therefore I said that he (i.e. Confucius) did away with 
the Hsia, preserved the Chou, and by means of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals acted as the new king. It did not make Ch'i a 
lord because (its ruling house) was not the descendant of the 
two (previous dynasties). Why is it that (the ruler of Ch'i) 
is sometimes called a viscount and sometimes called an earl? 

(This is done) to define (Ch'i) as a small state. Why is it 
that the posthumous name of the Yellow Emperor precedes (the 
word 'emperor') while the posthumous name of the (other four) 
emperors follows it? I would say that five imperial designa¬ 
tions must be retained and that yellow is the first of Heaven's 
colours. When the designations reach five, they revert. In 

honouring Hsdan Ytian it was proper that the men of Chou put 

34 

Heaven's designation first. Therefore he is called the Yellow 
Emperor. The designation 'emperor' is honourable, but the post- 

f 

humous name is not. Therefore the posthumous name of the (other) 
four emperors comes after it. Why is it that even though the 
imperial designation is honoured, they are (only) ranked as 
small (states)? I would say that for those in the distant past 
the designation is honourable but the territory is small, and 
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for those in the recent past the designation is not as honoured 
but the territory is large- This is the meaning of near and 
distant- Therefore the king has things which go unchanged, 
things which alternate, things with a cycle of three, things 
which have a cycle of four, things which have a cycle of five, 
and things which have a cycle of nine. 35 An understanding of 
this gives an understanding of Heaven and Earth, Yin and Yang, 
the four seasons, the sun, moon, stars and planets, mountains 
and streams, and human relationships. He whose virtue ranks 
with Heaven and Earth is called imperial sovereign, and Heaven 
aids him and treats him as a son. His name is called Son of 
Heaven. Therefore when a Sage King is born, he is called the 
Son of Heaven. When he dies and (his dynasty) passes on he is 
perserved as one of the three kings, and when he is done away 
with he becomes (one of the) five emperors. When (his descend¬ 
ants) are demoted to (the rank of) a dependant state, he is set 
back (among) the nine sovereigns. The ultimate in demotion is 
when (his descendants) become common people. This is also the 

O £ 

same as saying former dynasty. Therefore, although they are 
cut off from territory, their ancestral temples, and their 

i 

thrones; their prayers and sacrifices are included in the des- 
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void where they are immortal. Why have I said that (there are) 

things which alternate, and things which are in cycles of four? 

In the Spring and Autumn Annals , "why is (Prince) Hu (-3 )" of 

Cheng" named? The Spring and Autumn Annals unifies (the ranks) 

Earl, Viscount and Baron. There is nothing of disapproval in 

3 8 

the phraseology." Why does it unify them? I would say that 
the Chou (established) five ranks of nobility, while the Spring 
and Autumn Annals (established) three ranks. Why did the Spring 
and Autumn Annals (establish) three ranks? I would say that 
(according to) the system of the king,^ (there are) one Shang, 
one Hsia, one substance and one ornament. The Shang and the 
substance take Heaven as important; the Hsia and the ornament 
take Earth as important; and the Spring and Autumn Annals takes 
mankind as important. Therefore there are three ranks. The way 
of the one who takes Heaven as important and Shang as a pattern 
has an excess of Yang. He treats the closely related with affec¬ 
tion and there is much humanity and sincerity. Therefore he 
establishes his son as heir and gives responsibility to his 
maternal younger brothers. Concubines gain honour because of 
their sons. At the capping ceremony, the son is given his 'style' 
(tzu - 't 7 ) by his father; and at the wedding ceremony, the hus¬ 
band and wife, separate and obscured (from each other) sit on 


ceremony they are buried separately. At the ancestral 


opposite (sides of the table) when they eat. At the fun' 



fice, precedence is given to pork tat. The spirit tablets of 
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husband and wife occupy different places. Three ranks of 

nobility and two grades of officer are established. A temple 

is established outside the city, the Ming-t 1 ang (of which) is 

round. Its roof is high, majestic, broad and round. The 

40 

sacrificial instruments are round. The jade is nine fen thick 

and has five white silk tassels. Clothing is cut to be larger 

above, and the head-dress is majestic and round. The chariot 

bells are honoured. Covering, like the manifest portents of 

Heaven, four bells are suspended. For music, the drums are 

carried. The 'Gift Dance' is used and in the dance, the rows 

41 

of dancers are circular. (At the sacrifice) the blood and 

feathers come first, and the music comes afterwards. In rec¬ 
tifying punishments, there is much use of concealment, and the 
names of relatives are usually avoided. The Feng and Shan 
sacrifices are held in the upper position. The way of the one 
who takes Earth as important and Hsia as a pattern brings in 
the Yin. The (most) honourable are honoured and there is much 
righteousness and restraint. Therefore the grandson is estab¬ 
lished as heir and responsibility is given to the son. A concu¬ 
bine does not gain an honourable name because of her son. At 

i 

the capping ceremony, the son is given his 'style' by his mother; 
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At the ancestral sacrifice, precedence is given to the boiled 

rice. The wife follows the husband in the placing of spirit 

tablets. Five ranks of nobility and three grades of officer 

are established. A temple is established outside the city, 

the Ming-t 1 ang (of which) is square. Its roof is low, humble, 

and square. The sacrificial instruments are square. The jade 

is eight fen thick and has four white silk tassels. The 

clothing is cut to be larger below, and the head-dress is low 

and retiring. The chariot bells are not honoured. Supporting, 

like the hidden portents of Earth, two bells are suspended. 

For music, the drums are set up. The 'Fiber Pennant' dance 
42 

is used, and the lines of dancers are square. (At the sacri¬ 
fice) the boiled rice comes first, and the music comes afterwards. 
In rectifying punishments. Heaven is followed. The Feng and 
Shan^ Sacrifices are held in the lower position. The way of 
the one who takes Heaven as important and substance as a pattern 
has an excess of Yang. He treats the closely related with 
affection and there is much substance and love. Therefore he 
establishes his son as heir and gives responsibility to his 

maternal younger brothers. Concubines gain honour because of 

/ 

their sons. At the capping ceremony, the son is given his 'style' 
by his father? and at the wedding ceremony, the husband and wid 
separate and obscured (from one another), sit on opposite (side 
of the table) when they eat. At the funeral ceremony, they are 
buried separately. At the ancestral sacrifice, precedence is 
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given to uncooked rice. The spirit tablets of husband and wife 

occupy different places. Three ranks of nobility and two ranks 

of officer are established. A temple is established outside the 

city, the Ming-t * ang of which is round on the inside and oval on 

the outside. Its roof is continuous and oval. The sacrificial 

instruments are oval. The jade is seven fen thick and has three 

white silk tassels. The clothing is long and fastens in front, 

while the head-dress is round. The chariot bells are honoured. 

Covering, like the manifest portents of Heaven, four bells are 
44 

suspended. In music, the drums are supported. The 'Feather 

45 

and Flute' Dance is used, and the rows of dancers are oval. 

(In the sacrifice) the sound from the (musical) jade comes first., 

and the cooked rice comes afterwards. in rectifying punishments, 

there is much use of concealment, and there is much pardoning 

46 

of relatives. The Feng and Shan Sacrifices are held in the 
left-hand position. The way of the one who takes Earth as 
important and ornament as a pattern brings in the Yin. The 
(most) honourable are honoured, and there is much ritual and 
ornament. Therefore he establishes his grandson as heir and 
gives responsibility to his son. A concubine does not gain 
an honourable name because of her son. At the capping ceremony, 
the son is given his 'style' by his mother; and at the weddinc 
ceremony, the husband and the wife, separate and obscured (fron 
one another), sit on the same (side of the table) when they eat 
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At the funeral ceremony, they are buried together. At the 
ancestral sacrifice, precedence is given to the black millet 
wine. The wife follows the husband in the placing of spirit 
tablets. Five ranks of nobility and three ranks of officer 
are established. A temple is established outside the city, 
the Ming-t 1 ang (of which) is square on the inside and rectangu¬ 
lar on the outside. Its roof is storied and rectangular. The 
sacrificial instruments are rectangular, and at the same time 
act as a hsflan-chi ^ The jade is six fen thick and 

has three white silk tassels. The clothing is long and fastens 
behind, while the head-dress is layered and fringed with pearls. 

The chariot bells are not honoured. Supporting, like the hid- 

48 

den portents of Earth, two bells are suspended. For music, 

49 

the drums are hung up. The Wan (A>) dance is used, and the 
rows of dancers are rectangular. (At the sacrifice), the 

boiled rice comes first, and the music is used afterwards. In 

. 50 

rectifying punishments. Heaven is followed. The Feng and Shan 

51 

Sacrifices are held in the right-hand position. 


According to the four patterns, (a king) is regulated by 
what has gone before, and he treats the former emperors as his 
ancestors. Therefore the four patterns are like the four sea¬ 
sons. Thus when they end they begin again, and when they run 
out, they rever to the origin. If the four patterns (are used), 
then®2 Heaven sends good omens and bestows a sage (on the world 
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If he follows the pattern of the king, his nature and fate, 

which were formed by his ancestors, becomes manifest to the 

ruler. Therefore, when Heaven was about to bestow Shun (on 

the world) to rule while taking Heaven as important and Shang 

as his pattern, his ancestors were given the surname Yao («t). 

When the family came to Shun, his body was big and tall, his 

head was round, and he clearly had two pupils (in each eye). 

By nature he was good at astronomy, and he was pure in filial 

piety and parental love. When Heaven was about to bestow Yd 

(on the world) to rule while taking Earth as important and Hsia 

as his pattern, his ancestors were given the surname Ssu («). 

When the family came to Yd, he was born from (his mother's) 

back, his body was long. He had large feet and revered swiftness. 

(When he walked) he moved his left (foot) first following it 

with his right, thus causing his left (foot) to labour and his 

right foot to be favoured. By nature he was good at travelling, 

the study of geography and he had an understanding of hydraulics. 

When Heaven was about to bestow T'ang (on the world) to rule 

while taking Heaven as important and substance as his pattern, 

his ancestors were given the surname Tzu ( - 5 - ). In the family 

53 

it was said that Hsieh's mother swallowed the egg of a black¬ 
bird and (later) gave birth to Hsieh. Hsieh was born from 


T'ang, his body was long, round and thin. His left foot was 


standing of human relationships. When (the family) came to 


flat, but his right foot was normal. This causes hi« riaht 


(his mother's) chest, and by nature he had a good under¬ 
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(foot) to be laboured, and his left to be favoured. By nature 

55 

he had a good understanding Of Heaven and substance. He was 
good-natured, sincere, and humane. When Heaven was about to 
bestow Wen (on the world) to rule while taking Earth as import¬ 
ant and ornament as his pattern, his ancestors were given the 
surname Chi ). In the family it was said that Hou-chi’s 
) mother, Chiang Yi!lan (I /fc ), followed in the foot¬ 
steps of Heaven and (later) gave birth to Hou-chi. Hou-chi 
grew up on the land of T'ai (Sf), sowing the fields with the 
five grains. When (the family) came to King Wen, his body was 
large and long; he had four nipples and large feet. By 
nature he was good at geography, literature and strategy. 
Therefore, the emperors sent Ytl (^ ) to announce the discussion 

of surnames. We know that the virtue of Yin was the Yang 

57 

virtue. Therefore Tzu ( £ ) became its surname. We know that 

58 

the virtue of Chou is the Yin virtue. Therefore Chi (?£) 

became its surname. Thus the Yin kings changed the text and, 

with the masculine, wrote Tzu; while the Chou kings, with the 

59 

feminine, wrote Chi. Therefore the Way of Heaven moves each 
according to its kind. Apart from a sage, who could understand 
its (workings)? 

FOOTNOTES: 


1. i.e. Hsia, Shang, and Chou. 
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3. KYC, Yin 1.1. 

4. Substituting jen (A) for jen (-{-). (Su Yd). 

5. Deleting ku (^).(Su Ytl). 

6. Substituting ch *i (JT ) for erh (<v ). (Su Ytl). 

7. Inserting hsiang (id ) before fu (i'i ) . (Ch'ien T'ang -% ). 

The first month of the Chou was the last month of the Shang, 
while Shang*s first month was Hsia's last. 

8. The five emperors were Huang-ti (I f ) (ruled BC 2674-257 5), 

Chuan-hsti (s* ) (ruled BC 2490-2413), K'u (^ ) (ruled BC 2412- 

2343), Yao (tL ) (ruled BC 2333-2234), and Shun ('1? ) (ruled BC 
2233-2184). 

9. The founder of the Shang (or Yin) dynasty (ruled BC1751- 
1734). 

10. This and the following passages follow the reconstruction 
of Lu Wen-chao. 

11. Substituting shuo (^ ) for shuo (;9 ) . (Su Yd). 


12. The Chou state of Sung was ruled by the descendants of the; 
Shang (Yin) dynasty. 

13. Substituting chih (A ) for tzu (3 ). (Su Yd). 

14. Substituting yung hu wu (ffl ti 1$ ) for ch * in chap wu 

(4d *3 % ) . (Su Yd) . 


15. This is unclear. Su Yd suspects the text is corrupt at 
this point. 

16. Deleting yd eh (^ ) and adding chdeh (£ ) after chih (*y ) 
(Lu Wen-chao). 

17. Inserting the reconstruction of Yd Ydeh in parenthesis. 

18. Thirteenth of the twenty-eight constellations. 

19. Substituting t 1 i OX) for shih (^L ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

20. Eleventh of the twenty-eight constellations. 

21. Substituting l_i ) for shih (f ). (Lu Wen-chao). 
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22. As for ff.19 above. 

23. Ninth of the twenty-eight constellations. 

24. As for ff.19 above. 

25. Changing the order of words to read t'ung i ch'un se 

( &L ^ & ) . (Su Yd) . 


26. Chencf () is used here for both 'beginning' and 'correct'. 

27. In the original, this reads as though Confucius were 
being quoted, but it does not occur in the present rescention 
of the Classics. 

28. SA , Chuang 27.6, Wen 12.2, Cheng 4.3, 18.9. 

29. KYC . Yin 5.5. 

30. See Songs 4.1. (ii). Ill, and IX. Legge, Classics IV, 

p.585 and 592,2. 


31. Substituting ti (*&) for i. (K ) . (Su Yd). 

32. Adding yd (&) after ti ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

33. Substituting huang che (3 %, ) for ti tai ). (Su Yd). 

34. Substituting i_ (S ) for chih ( fi- ), and chih (A.) for huang 
('%) . (Su Yd) . 

35. i.e. respectively: the Way; substance and ornament; the 
three sequences; Shang, Hsia, substance, and ornament (see 
text below); the five emperors; and the nine sovereigns. 

36. Substituting hsien (*-■ ) for san (—) . (Su Yd). 

37. Substituting tai (£5 ) for tai (4f) . (Su Yd). 

38. Deleting ydeh (°). (Su Yd). The quotation is from KYC , 

Huan 11.6. CCFL 3, ff.27 refers. The Chinese word for 'viscount' 

and 'son' are the same. In giving the name of the son of the 
recently deceased (Huan 11.2), and buried (Huan 11.3) E 
•46 ) of Cheng, the KYC understands the SA to be unifying 
ranks. 

39. Substituting chih (-t ) for i_ (^O . (Su Yd). 

40. Deleting wei (Vt). (m Wen-chao). 
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41. Ling Shu identifies this as the 'Shield* Dance ( Kan-wu - 
f ^ ), which is the last of the five dances listed in the 

Chou-1 i , "Ch'un-kuan Ydeh-shih" (-& 'T St ). This is in¬ 
correct however, since, KYC identifies the Wan (* 2 ,) dance as 
the ’Shield* Dance. (See below). 

42. Yd Ydeh identifies this as the ’Oxen's tail* Dance (Mao-wu - 
nX. ^ ). cf. Chou-1 i , ibid . 

43. Substituting shan (*<? ) for t 1 an (-% ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

44. Substituting fa (it) for pei (£f ) * (Su Yd). 

45. Probably the 'Feather' Dance mentioned in Chou-li , op.cit . 

46. As for ff.43 above. 

47. Substituting hsdan (oZ.) for chih (XX ) . (Lu Wen-chao). A 
Hsdan-chi was an ancient astronomical instrument. 


48. 

As for ff.44 above. 



49. 

See ff.41 above. 



50. 

As for ff.43 above. 



51. 

Aubstituting yu (^ ) 

for tso (t ) . 

(Su Yd). 

52. 

Substituting tse (Sj ) 

for chih (* ) 

. (Su Yd) . 

53. 

In the time of Shun, 

Hsieh aided Yd 

in his water control 


projects and was infeudated with Shang ' (•& ), thus becoming the 
founder of the line which ruled the dynasty of that name. 

54. Substituting sheng (d: ) for hsien (£-■ ) . (Su Yd). 

55. Deleting kuang (to). (Su Yd). 

56. Shun's Minister of Agriculture, who was enfiefed at T'ai, 
and who was the founder of the Chou line. 

57. Tzu means 'son' and is therefore masculine. 

58. Chi means 'royal concubine* and is therefore feminine. 

59. Following Su Yd's decision to use the old text. 
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CCFL 24 : 

"The Resemblance of the Administration System 
to Heaven" 

In setting up his administration, the king (establishes) 
the three dukes, the nine ministers, twenty-seven nobles, and 
eighty-one gentlemen, totalling one hundred and twenty men (in 
all). (With this) the ranking of officials is complete. I 
have heard that what the sage kings took was patterned on the 
great constants of Heaven.^ (After) three arisings (a season) 
is completed; and (after) four revolutions, (the year) is 
ended. Is this not a pattern for the similar arrangement of 
the administration? That three men make one selection, is 
patterned on (the fact that) three months make a season. Halting 
at four selections is patterned on (the fact tnat) four seasons 
complete (a year). The three dukes are the means by which the 

- king is personally supported. Heaven completes (itself) with 
2 

three, and the king supports himself with three. When this 
complete number is established, it can be considered to be 
dependable, but it is repeated four times so that there can be 
no error. The significance of completing Heaven's number in 
the conduct of affairs is that the rule is attentive to the 
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three dukes took personal council from the nine ministers; the 
nine ministers (each) took personal council from three (of the) 
nobles; and (each of those) three nobles took personal council 
from three (of the) gentlemen. The reason why there are three 
men to a selection is that the four repetitions of three in the 
Way, in order to govern the world, is like Heaven's four repe¬ 
titions of three in time, in order to begin and end the year. 

Does not the one Yang (governing) the three spring months come 
from the three of time? Heaven repeats this four times, the 
number (of months) being the same (in each case). Heaven has 
four seasons, and (each) season (has) three months. The king 

has four selections, and (in each) selection (there are) three 
3 . 

officials. This is the reason that it is a fact that there is 
a first, second and third month to a season, and that it is a 
fact that there is a higher, a lower, and a middle in a selec¬ 
tion. Three officials comprise a selection, and a halt is made 
at four selections and (the king) has done his utmost for the hu¬ 
man situation. It is indeed the case that there are four selec¬ 
tions for the talents of man, just as it is indeed the case that 
there are four changes in the seasons of Heaven. The sage is one 
selection; the true gentleman is one selection; the good man 
is one selection; and the just man is one selection. Those who 
come below this are unsuitable for selection. In each of the 
four selections there is (correct) procedure. This is the reas< 
that Heaven selects the four seasons, but in ending with twelve 
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months, the changes of Heaven are completed.^ It is the sage 
alone who can complete the changes of mankind and join it to 
Heaven. Thus is established the business of the king. What 
is it that is called the great constants of Heaven? Three 
'arisings' complete a day; three days make a 'division'; 
three decades make a month; three months make a season; and 
three seasons complete the (year's) achievement.^ Cold and 
heat together with harmony make three and complete 'things'. 

The sun and the moon together with the stars make three and 
complete illumination. Heaven and Earth together with mankind 
make three and complete 'virtue'. Looking at it from this • 
(point of view), three (coming together) and forming one com¬ 
pletes the great constants of Heaven. It is from this that 
Heaven's system is made. This is the reason that in propriety, 
three renunciations complete the restraint; and in administra¬ 
tion, that three men complete one selection. The three dukes 
are one selection; three (of the) ministers complete one 
selection; three (of the) nobles complete one selection; and 
three (of the) gentlemen complete one selection. Altogether 
(there are) four selections of three officials (each). (This) 
corresponds to Heaven's system (in that) altogether there are 
four seasons of three months (each). Therefore, the selection 
of three (each time) is taken from Heaven's constants; the 
using of four (selections) as the system, is taken from Heaven' 
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seasons; the consideration of twelve officials as one chain 
(of command) is taken from the limit of (months to) a year; and 
the stopping at ten chains (of command) is taken from Heaven's 


beginnings.® What is it that is called Heaven's beginnings? I 


would say that Heaven has ten beginnings and that (after) the 
ten beginnings it stops. Heaven is a beginning; Earth is a 
beginning; Yin is a beginning; Yang is a beginning; fire is a 
beginning; metal is a beginning; wood is a beginning; water 
is a beginning; earth is a beginning; and Man is a beginning. 
Altogether (there are) ten beginnings, and it ends. It is 
Heaven's number. Heaven's number is completed with ten, and the 
king receives the ten beginnings from Heaven. (With each he 
makes) one section of a chain (of command). In each case, it 


sets twelve officials 7 to each beginning just as Heaven com¬ 


pletes each year with twelve months. Ten is Heaven's number, while 
twelve is the year's limit (of months). The year's limit is used 
to regulate Heaven's number. (Thus with) twelve. Heaven's num¬ 
ber is completed. Therefore, to complete ten years, one hundred 
and twenty months are used. In regulating the ten beginnings, 
one hundred and twenty officials are also used. Thus the calcu¬ 
lation includes (this too), and all are joined to Heaven. It 
is calculated that three officials complete one council. There 
fore the eighty-one scholars make twenty-seven councils in orde 
to support the twenty-seven nobles; the twenty-seven nobles ma) 



ministers make three councils in order to support the three dul 


nine councils in order to support the nine ministers; the nin< 
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and the three dukes make one council in order to support the 
Son of Heaven. The Son of Heaven amasses these forty councils 
and makes of them his four selections, and a selection of one 
council is three officials. All (these) are Heaven's numbers. 
This is why it is calculated from four selections. Thus (in 
each) selection (there are) thirty men. Three (times) four (is) 
twelve (and this, multiplied by ten makes the sum of) one hun¬ 
dred and twenty men, which is also Heaven's number. (When we) 

* R 

calculate it from the ten beginnings, the ten beginnings 

accumulate forty councils, and (each) council (consists of) 
three officials. Three (times) four (is) twelve (and this, 
multiplied by ten makes the sum of) one hundred and twenty men, 
which is also Heaven's number. (When we) calculate it from the 
offices^ of the three dukes, (each) duke's (command contains) 
forty men. Three (times) four (Is) twelve (and this, multiplied 
by ten makes the sum of) one hundred and twenty, which is also 
Heaven's number. Therefore, when they are differentiated and 
named, there are one hundred and twenty officials. (Among 
these), selected and honoured are the twelve senior (officials). 
Although the means by which they are named are many, one cannot 
do better than to call them the four selections and the twelve 
senior (officials). Thus when they are differentiated and cal¬ 
culated, they all have what is suitable, and there is none that 
does not attain Heaven's number. In seeking the subtlety of 
Heaven's numbers, it is best to do so in mankind. Man's body 
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has four limbs, and each limb as three joints. Three (times) 
four (is) twelve. The twelve joints support each other and 
the bodily form is established. Heaven has four seasons and 
each season has three months. Three (times) four (is) twelve. 
The twelve months succeed each other and the year's number is 
complete. In the administration, there are four selections, and 
in each selection there are three men. Three (times) four (is) 
twelve. The twelve officials consult together and business and 


government are carried out. Looking at Heaven's numbers, man¬ 
kind's form, and the system of the administration from this 
(point of view), we see that) they blend together and adapt to 
each other. There are many of this (kind of) analogy with 
Heaven and mankind, but all are subtle. It cannot but be ex¬ 
amined. It is the principle of Heaven and Earth to separate 
the changes of one year into four seasons. The four seasons 
are also the four selections of Heaven. Therefore, spring is 
the selection of the lesser Yang? summer is the selection of the 
greater Yang; autumn is the selection of the lesser Yin; and 
winter is the selection of the greater Yin. In each of the 
four selections there is the first, second and third months. 

This is the selection within the selection. Therefore in one 
year there are four seasons, and in one season there are three 
lengths (of time). These are Heaven's joints. Man was created 
by Heaven and he embodies Heaven's joints. Therefore he also 
has the differences of importance or insignificance, generosity 
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or meanness. (These make up) the disposition of mankind. The 
former kings followed man's disposition and divided the differ¬ 
ences by making the four selections. Therefore, selected for 
the position of the three dukes, were the sages; selected for 
the position of the three ministers, were the gentlemen; se¬ 
lected for the position of the three nobles, were the good men; 
and selected for the position of the three scholars, were the 
just men. Dividing the differences of man into four selections, 
and in (each) selection establishing three officials, is like 
Heaven's dividing the year's changes into four season, and the 
seasons into three sections. By selection of the four seasons. 
Heaven creates the twelve sections (of the year) which harmon¬ 
ize with each other and complete the year. By selection of the 
four positions, the king creates the twelve officials who polish 
each other and exert their utmost (in government). The Way must 
be extended to the utmost, and afterwards the goodness of 
Heaven and Earth can be obtained. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting yfl ( 0 * ) for chin ('t ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

2. Su Ytl suggests 'Heaven', 'Earth', and 'Man'. 

3. Here (and frequently throughout), the word 'selection' 
seems to refer to the levels of each of the four ranks; duke, 
minister, noble, and gentleman. The three officials in each 
refers to the basic groupingat all levels. (i.e. three 
officials of any given level advise one official at the next 
level up.) Subsequent references to three officials in a 
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level or twelve officials in a chain of command assume this 
unusual logic. Bodde finds this system 'somewhat arbitrarily 
arrived at" ( Chinese Philosophy . II, p.51, ff.l.), but it should 
be remarked that Tung Chung-shu's view is repetitively centri- 
pital rather than centrifugal. 

4. Substituting shih chung (Of 34 ) for t 1 i (a£), and t * ien 
(k.) for jen ( A.) a (Su Yd). 

5. Winter, of course, does not produce anything. 

6. Substituting chu (fs, ) for chih (-*-), and adding chih (-t ) 
after t 1 ien (x). (Ch'ien T'ang). 

7. Substituting ch 'en (£) for shih (d!) . (Su Yd). 

8. Substituting lei chih (/ X. ) for ssu hsdan ( ® M ) • (vfl 
Ydeh). 

9. Accepting Yd Ydeh's suggestion that lap (^) should be 
read liao . and have the same meaning as liao (-(# ) . 

10. i.e. the three dukes and the nine ministers. 
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CCFL 25: 


" (Emperors) Yao and Shun Did not Arrogate (the 
Right) to Transfer (the Mandate); (Kings) T'ang 
and Wu Did not Usurp (the Right) to Kill"! 


On what grounds (do say that the Emperors) Yao and Shun 
arrogated (the right to) transfer (the mandate of Heaven)? The 
words of the Hsiao Ching say: "(The intelligent king) serves 
his father with filial piety, thus serving Heaven with under¬ 


standing. With the same ritual, he serves (both) his father 


and Heaven. Now, when a father passes on important (respon¬ 
sibility), the son does not arrogate (the right) to give it to 
others. The hearts of men are all like this. A king is also 
Heaven's son. Heaven gave the world to Yao and Shun. Yao and 
Shun received the mandate from Heaven, and ruled the world 
like sons (carrying on the family). How could they dare to give 
to others this important (task) which they had received from 
Heaven? In the act of giving it to Yao and Shun, Heaven did not 
cut off-' or take away (their rule). Therefore.... ^ 

To (those who) understand the Way of the son, there can be 
no doubt that Yao and Shun did not illegally give the world (to 
someone else), and (did not) arrogate (the right to) transfer 
their position. Scholars consider (Kings) T'ang and Wu to have 
been great sages of great wisdom; consider them to be complete 


Therefore they are ranked with (Emperors) Yao and Shun as sage 


in the Way, learned in righteousness and perfect in goodness 
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kings who should be taken as a model. Now you, sir, take 
(Kings) T'ang and Wu to have been without righteousness. But 
it is the kings of what age, sir, that you would take as 
righteous? You say that you do not know. Does 'not knowing' 
mean that you take the kings of the world to have been without 
righteousness? (Could it be that) there were those who were 
righteous, and that you, sir, did not realize it? You replied 
to me with (the case of) Shen Nung. I will respond by asking 
if Shen Nung's acting as the Son of Heaven 5 had the same be¬ 
ginning as Heaven and Earth, and if there was (not) one whom 

g 

he replaced? If it is permissible for Shen Nung to replace 
someone, why is it not permissible for (Kings) T'ang and Wu to 
replace someone? Moreover, Heaven did not create mankind for 
the king; Heaven established the king for mankind. Therefore 
It gave to him whose virtue was sufficient to pacify the people 
and make them happy; and It took away from him whose evil was 
sufficient to rob the people. The Book of Songs says: 

"They served the Chou, 

For Heaven's Mandate is not constant. 

The knights of Yin, with great diligence. 

Pour out libations and assist in (our) capital." 7 

(This) says that Heaven has no inevitable givings nor any con¬ 
stant taking aways. Therefore (the rulers of the new dynasty) 
perform the Feng sacrifice on Mt. T'ai, and the Shan sacrifice 
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below Liang-fu, and reign under a different surname. Those 
whose virtue was like that of (Emperors) Yao and Shun numbered 
seventy-two men. The king is the one to whom Heaven gives 
(the world); and the one whom he replaces is the one from whom 
Heaven takes away (the world). Now you consider (Kings) T'ang 
and Wu to have been without righteousness when they replaced 
(Kings) Chieh and Chou. But there were seventy-two kings who 
also replaced (someone). If we extend your reasoning, sir, 
all of the seventy-two kings would be without righteousness. 
Therefore, when the Hsia (dynasty) lost the Way, the Yin (dyn¬ 
asty) replaced it; when the Yin (dynasty) lost the Way, the 
Chou (dynasty) replaced it; when the Chou (dynasty) lost the 
Way, the Ch'in (dynasty) replaced it; and when the Ch 1 in 
(dynasty) lost the Way, the Han (dynasty) replaced it. It is 
a principle of Heaven which is of long standing that the right¬ 
eous replace the unrighteous. How can it not be so (only) when 

8 

we come to (the cases of Kings) T'ang and Wu? Those who take 
the supercession by (Kings) T'ang and Wu as wrong, (must) also 
take as wrong the supercession of the Chou (dynasty) by the 
Ch'in (dynasty), and the supercession of the Ch'in (dynasty) 
by the Han (dynasty). Not only do you not know the principles 
of Heaven, but also do you not understand human propriety. It 
is proper for a son to conceal evil on his father’s behalf. Now 
if the superceder believes (his predecessor) to have been un¬ 
righteous, then he ought to avoid mention of it on behalf of the 
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state. How could it be fitting to add defamation (to defeat). 
This would be what is referred to as two mistakes in one word. 
The ruler is the one who superintends orders. (What) he orders 
is carried out and (what) he prohibits stops. Now the orders 
of (Kings) Chieh and Qiou to the world, were not carried out, 
and (what) they prohibited did not stop. How could they control 
the world? Since they were unable to control the world, how can 
it be said that (Kings) T'ang and Wu committed assassination? 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Su Ytl thinks that Tung Chung-shu did not write this chapter. 
He says that it is probably a transcript of the debate between 
the Taoist Huang Sheng ($ — ) and the Confucian specialist in 
the Songs , Ydan Ku Sheng which was held during the reign of the 
Emperor Ching. (cf . Watson, Records II, p.403-5). 

2. Hsiao Ching . "Kan-ying" (.$.&). 

3. Substituting chan ($£) for chien (il^). (Su Yd). 

4. Su Ytl feels that the continuation of the argument has been 
lost from this point. The Confucian refutation of this Taoist 
position follows. 

5. Shen Nung was the second of the Five Emperors. 

6. In this, and in every subsequent occurrence in this chapter, 
substituting tai (4t ) for fa (^ ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 

7. Songs III.i.1.5. ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.430). In the 
text here, theorder of the lines is 3,4,1,2. They have been re¬ 
arranged in the translation to the original order. It is always 
possible that the sequence given in the text here reflects the 
new text order. 

8. Deleting neng )« (Lu Wen-chao). 
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"Clothing Regulations"^- 
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If the one hundred and sixty thousand countries were 
divided into three, then each grades noh>le ranks, regulates 
clothing, and limits emoluments and the use of wealth. There 
are limits in foodstuffs; there are regulations for clothing; 
there are gradiations for dwellings; there are quotas for 
livestock and retainers; and there are restrictions for boats, 
chariots, armour, and utensils. Thus the living have the divi¬ 
sions in chariots, caps, clothing, nobility, emoluments, fields, 

2 

and dwellings; and the dead have the gradiations in coffins, 
coffin-covers, funerary bindings, shrouds, vaults, and burial 

3 

mounds. (Therefore), even though he has the ability of the wise 
and a fine statute, if (a man) lacks the noble rank, he will not 
presume to wear the clothing (of that rank); and even though his 
home is wealthy and propertied, if he lacks the emolument, he will 
not presume to use his resources. The clothing of the Son of 
Heaven is beautiful and ornamented. The queen is not allowed 
(such clothing) at banquets or in the temple; and generals and 
nobles are not allowed (such clothing) at banquets or in the 
temple. At the court ceremonies, officials and appointed scholars 

4 

are forbidden faiore than) a belt and hems (to their garments). 

The various (other) people do not presume to wear clothing of 
assorted hues, and craftsmen and merchants do not presume to 
wear (the skins of) fox and badger. People who have been 
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castrated or (suffered other) mutilations do not presume to 
wear silk of dark Vermillion or to ride upon a horse. (These 
are what) is called the clothing regulations. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Ch’ien T'ang believes this chapter to be a fragment of 
the whole and that the first two words of the text belong to 
the last sentence in the section missing from the beginning 
of the chapter. They have been accordingly ignored in this 
translation. 

2. Deleting the first chih {X ). (Su Yd). 

3. Substituting lung (Bl ) for hsi (^ ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

4. Accepting Su Yd's emendation of the old text as follows: 

deleting kung (^ ), the second occurrence of the chiang-chdn 
ta-fu (MUXX. ), and the last two occurrences of ,i ( x ) ; 
as well as substituting ch 'ao ) for ming ( B $ ). 
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CCFL 27 : 

"Limits and Regulations" 

Confucius said: "(A ruler) does not worry about poverty, he 
worries about just distribution (of wealth).""* - Therefore if 
there are places (in society) where there is an accumulation, 
then there are places where there is a dearth. If they are top 
rich they are arrogant, and if they are too poor, then they are 
distraught. When they are distraught, they become thieves; and 
when they are arrogant, they become violent. This is the temper 
of the masses of mankind. The sage, then, sees the sources of 
disorder in the temper of the masses of mankind. Therefore his 
way of regulating mankind is to differentiate superior from 
inferior. He causes the wealthy to have enough to demonstrate 
their nobility, but not to the point where they become arrogant; 
and he causes the poor to have enough to support life, but not 
(so little as to) cause distraction. He makes this his limit 
and he harmonizes them. Thus there is no deficiency in wealth, 
and superior and inferior are at peace. Therefore it is easy 
to govern. But now these limits and regulations have been aban¬ 
doned, and everyone follows his own desires. Desires are end¬ 
less and common usage becomes self-indulgent. Such a situation 
(deteriorates) without limit. Men of importance become defic¬ 
ient, and useless above, while the little people become emaciatec 
below. Thus the rich become increasingly greedy for profit and 
are unwilling to act righteously; while the poor daily break 
the law, and this cannot be stopped. This is why it is difficult 
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nowadays . 

Confucius said: "The gentleman does not exert himself for 
profit, thus leaving it to the (coramong) people. The Book of 
Songs says: 


'There, there are handfuls of rice left behind; 
Here, there are ungathered stalks of rice; 

For the benefit of the widow. 

Therefore, when the gentleman is in office, he does not farm; 

when he is a hunter, he does not fish. In eating (the foods) 

of the (four) seasons, he does not strive for rare delicacies. 

The noble does not, without reason, kill the sheep, and the 

3 

scholar does not, without reason, kill the dog. The Book of 
Songs says: 


'When gathering feng and picking the fei 
We do not (reject them) if the roots (are bad). 

I do not disregard my good name. 

Together with you I would die.'^ 

If the people are protected^ like this, the people can still for¬ 
get righteousness, and in competition for profit, lose themselves. 
Heaven does not give twice. Those with horns do not have upper 
teeth. Therefore, it is the way of Heaven that those who already 
have the large, do not get the small. Since Heaven cannot supply 
those who already have the large, with the small, how much more 
so in the case of mankind l Therefore, the sage patterns the 
making of limits and regulations on what Heaven does. He sees 


to it that none of those who are already in receipt of a large 
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emolument gain, at the same time, a small benefit, and thereby 
contend with the (common) people for benefit. It is the prin¬ 
ciple of Heaven. 

The source of all disorder is in suspicion and pettiness. 

Gradually they increase in size until they are immense. We 

should not feel that prevention is too early when the sage 

throws light on the suspicious, discriminates the hidden, and 

cuts off the petty. The sage leads the masses as though he 

were preventing (evil). The (means) are called limits and 

regulations; rituals and restraints. Therefore noble and mean 

have grades, clothing has regulation, the court has rankings, 

7 

and the district communities have order. Thus the people have 
the means for compromise and they do not date to contend (over 
profit). This is the means by which they are unified. The 
Book of History says: "In accordance with their merit, (they 
will be rewarded with) chariots and clothing. Who will dare 

O 

not to cede, or. dare not to respond with respect?" 

The creation of all clothing was to cover the form and keep 
the body warm. But dyeing with the five colours and ornamenta- 
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causes education to be quickly put into practice; and it causes 
(moral) suasion to be easily completed. It is done on behalf 
of (good) government. If we do away with limits and regulations^ 
it causes peoples' wishes to become indulgent, and their pur¬ 
pose to become hedonistic. Thus they pursue (these ends) 
limitlessly. (All) this greatly disorders human relationships 
and squanders wealth and resources. (Thus) the reason for the 
creation of beauty, elegance and bright colour is lost. It is 
impossible to govern (well) in a situation where there is no 
distinction in the relationships between superior and inferior. 
Therefore there is bitter disorder. If there is an unlimited 
lust for things, then the supply will be insufficient. There¬ 
fore there is bitter poverty. Now if you wish to bring order 
and 

out of disorder* wealth out of poverty, a return to limits and 
regulations is imperative. In ancient times, the Son of 
Heaven's garments were elegant, and the feudal lords could not 
use (such clothing) at banquets. The garments of the nobles 
vsre bordered, and scholars could not use (such clothing) at 
banquets. The garments of the common people were of plain silk. 
This is a summary (of limits and regulations). 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Analects 16.1.10 has an ('*" ) for chfln (**> ) . This trans¬ 
lation, however, leaves the misquote undisturbed. ( cf. Legge, 
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Classics I, p.308). 

2 . This quotation conforms with the Li-chi , but not with Songs 
II.vi.8.3. The second line given here is the same as the line 
in Songs which preceeds the first line here. The translation, 
again, leaves the misquote undisturbed, ( cf . Legge, Classics TV, 
p.381.) 

3 . Accepting the interpretation of tso (^. ) made by Cheng 
Hsdan (£f £ ), the great Eastern Han commentator on the Li-chi . 

4. Songs I.iii.10.1. ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.55.) The 

first two lines were quoted earlier in the book. cf. CCFL 3, 

p.6. 

5 . Li-chi has fang ) instead of fang ()’o ) . 

6. Li-chi , "Fang-chi" (ih t£-). 

7. Hsiang-tang '$! ). A hsiang was supposed to have been a 

district containing 12,500 families, while a tang was a subdi¬ 
vision of it containing 500 families. 

8. History Il.iv.l, has ch* e ($ )for i( ) for ), 

and puC-?- ) for fu(& ). (cf. Legge, Classics III,p.83,84.) 
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CCFL 28 : 

"Noble Rank and Territory" 

The Spring and Autumn Annals says: "... met the Steward, 

the Duke of Chou."^- It also says that the Duke (of Lu) met 

the Marquis of Ch'i, the Duke of Sung, the Earl of Cheng, the 

2 

Baron of Hsd (i"i), and the Viscount of T'eng (/*)£). It also 
says: "For the first time, there was a performance with six 
rows of dancers.(At this point the Kung-yang)Commentary 
says: "The three dukes of the Son of Heaven are called 'duke', 
and the descendants of the kings (of former dynasties) are 
called 'duke'. For the remainder, (the rulers of) large states 
are called 'marquis', while (the rulers of) small states are 
called 'earl', 'viscount' and baron'.Altogether (there are) 
five ranks. Thus the Chou (established) five noble ranks and 
three grades of territory. There was more ornament and less 
substance (in this). In the Spring and Autumn Annals there 
are three ranks; that of 'earl', 'viscount', and 'baron' which 
are unified into one (rank). It established (only) two grades 
of territory. There was less ornament and more substance (in 
this). When the Spring and Autumn Annals mentions Ching^ (£‘J ) 
the (Kung-yang) Commentary says: "(Mentioning) the family is 
not as good as (mentioning) the individual; (mentioning) the 
individual is not as good as (giving) his name; and (giving) 
his name is not as good as (giving) his 'style'."® Altogether 
(there are) four ranks which are designated as dependent states 
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The Three Dynasties all had them. But what was the arrange¬ 
ment of their territories? I (would answer) saying that the 


royal domains of the Son of Heaven were one thousand l_i (square); 


that (the states of) dukes and marquises was one hundred li_ 

(square); that (the states of) earls was seventy li (squar^; 

that (the states) of viscounts and barons was fifty JLi (square); 

that for dependent states (the holdings) of those (given) 'styles' 

were thirty li_ square; that (the holdings) of those (given) 

names was twenty li_ quare; and that (the holdings) of indi- 

n 

viduals and of families was fifteen IjL square. When the Spring 

and Autumn Annals mentions the Steward, the Duke of Chou, the 

(Kung-yang) Commentary says that (he was one of) the three dukes 

of the s on of Heaven.® When the Earl of Ts'ai came (to Lu), the 

(Kung-yang) Commentary says; "(He was) a noble of the Son of 

Heaven." 9 Of the Steward, Ch'd Po-chiu ( -Jf £1 ), the ( Kung- 

yang) Commentary says: "(He was) a lower noble (of the king)."'*' 9 

Of Shih Hsiang (^ ), the (Kung-yang) Commentary says: " (He 

was) a gentleman of the Son of Heaven. Of the King's man, 

12 

the (Kung-yang) Commentary says; ")He was) unimportant." 

That is to say that he was a lower gentleman. Altogether there 
were five ranks. When the Spring and Autumn Annals says: "We 


13 iiM 

formed three armies," the ( Kung-yang) Commentary says: "Why 


is it recorded? In criticism. Why is it critical? In ancient 


times, (there were) upper ministers, lower ministers, "upper 
gentlemen and lower gentlemen. 



Altogether (there were) 
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four ranks. The nobles of a small state are the same as the 

lower ministers of a secondary state; the nobles of a secondary 

state are the same as the lower ministers of a large state; and 

the lower nobles of a large state are the same as the lower 

gentlemen of the Son of Heaven. (There are) twenty-four ranks 

(in all), and eight divisions in salary. Those who have much 

merit and virtue receive high rank and much territory. Those 

15 

with less merit and virtue receive less rank and territory. 

Thos with much talent receive high administrative position; 
while those with less talent receive lower administrative posi¬ 
tion. (Thus they) are proclaimed in accordance with their 
abilities. This is the acme of (good) government. Those (whose 
ability surpasses) ten thousand men are called outstanding; 
those (whose ability surpasses) one thousand men are called 
eminent; those (whose ability surpasses ) one hundred men are 
called refined; and those (whose ability surpasses) ten men 
are called talented. When the outstanding, the eminent, the 
refined and the talented do not contend with one another, 
government of the world is (as easy) as though looking at it 
on the palm of the hand. (After) what is the number (of 
officials) patterned? I would (answer) saying that the attend¬ 
ants of the Son of Heaven are in five ranks and (number) three 


hundred and sixty-three. (This) is patterned after the number 


of (days in) a year, and resembles the appearance of the five 
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ministers which together with the lower ministers (and the 

1 Q 

upper and lower gentlemen number) two hundred and eighty men. 

20 

They resemble the T'ien-t'ing (constellation). There were 
twice as many (officials) as the feudal lords had. The ex¬ 
ternal officials of the feudal lords were in four ranks and 
(numbered) one hundred and twenty men. (This is) patterned 
after the four seasons and the six divisions (of the day). 

There are five inside officers (and their) upper and lower 

O *1 

gentlemen (number) sixty men. (This is) patterned on the 
measurement of time. Why must (the hierarchy of) officials 
(expand) as a function of three? I would (answer) saying that 
a season is completed by three months, and that with three, the 
Ta-ch'en becomes a complete phenomenum. 22 Why is it then that 
the noble ranks of the feudal lords (number) five? (They do so 
in order) to pattern the number of Heaven and Earth. It is 
also thus for the five official (ranks). Thus there is control 
for establishing (government). How is the density of popula¬ 
tion divided? I would (answer) saying that it is an ancient 
system that the feudal lords of large states had four armies. 

Of these one army serves the family of the ruler. Why is it 
that altogether, the per capita armies (number) three? I would 
(answer) saying that a large state establishes three per capita 
armies from one hundred and sixty thousand men. Why do I say 
this? I will (answer) saying that it is calculated from the 
well-field. A square l_i makes one well-(field), and one well- 
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(field) contains nine hundred mou . In settling the population, 
there are eight families to a square li_. One family has one 
hundred mou with which to fee five mouths. A superior farmer 
can cultivate one hundred mou (so as) to feed nine mouths; (a 
farmer of the) next (highest skill can feed) eight people, of 
the next (skill can feed) seven people, of the next (skill can 
feed) six people, and of the next (skill can feed five) people. 
The many and the few supplement each other. We calculate that 
there are three (male) mouths per one hundred mou . Thus in a 
square li_ (there are) twenty-four (male) mouths, and in ten 
square JLi, two hundred and forty (male) mouths. Ten li^ squared 
is one hundred square li_ which obtains two thousand four hun¬ 
dred (male) mouths; and one hundre Ti squared is ten thousand 
square li , which obtains two hundred and forty thousand (male) 
mouths. When we divide this into three parts and exclude one 

of them along with cities, moats, suburbs, towns, houses, lanes, 

• 23 

roads, markets, administrative offices, parks, paths, forests 
24 

and marshes, the good land that obtains is six thousand six 

25 

hundred and sixty-six square li^. (When we apply) the ratio 
(of mouths per square lij we obtain one hundred and sixty thous¬ 
and (male) mouths. Dividing this by three, each (section) com¬ 


prises fifty-three thousand three hundred and thirty-three 




(ip];*: 

mouths. This makes three per capita armies for the large (stat< L -) 

I T.tf/ll 

This is for dukes and marquises. The territory of the Son of ; V"f- _ 
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Heaven is one thousand li. square. This is one hundred (times) i-p-j- 
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one hundred l_i squared. This too is divided into three, and on< 
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(of the sections) is excluded. (Thus) we obtain six hundred 
and sixty-six thousand, six hundred square jy. of land. (When 
we apply) the ratio (of mouths per square l_i) we obtain sixteen 
million (male) mouths. Dividing this by nine, each (section) 
comprises one million, seven hundred and seventy-seven thousand, 
seven hundred and seventy-seven (male) mouths. This makes nine 
per capita armies for the capital. Three of the per capita 
armies serve the royal household. The Son of Heaven establishes 
one empress, one senior wife, a middle, left and right wife, four 
ladies, and three concubines. He establishes one crown prince, 
three dukes, nine ministers, twenty-seven nobles, eighty-one 
senior gentlemen, and two hundred and forty-three lower gentlemen. 

(For inside officials) there are seven upper ministers, twenty- 

one lower ministers, sixty-three upper gentlemen, and one hun- 

dred and eighty-nine lower gentlemen. For the empress of the 

king is established one grand tutor and one governess, three 

earls and three assistants. For each of, the senior wife, the 

wives of the center, left and right, the four ladies, and the 

three concubines, there is a tutor. For the crown prince, (there 

is) a grand tutor, and assistant tutor, three (senior) military 

28 

aides, and three junior military aides. Of the gentlemen who 

29 

guard the Son of Heaven, three rank with upper ministers, six 
rank with lower ministers, while those that rank with upper and 
lower gentlemen, accord with the (proper) number for upper and 
lower.3° For guarding the empress of the king, (there are) fiv< 
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of each upper and lower attendants. The senior wife,the 
middle, left, and right wives, and the four ladies each (have) 
five upper and five lower attendants. The three concubines 
each (have) five attendants. The wives and concubines^ and 
guards of the crown prince are the same as for the system of 
the dukes and marquises. The tutor to the king's empress (has) 
five of each upper and lower secretaries. The three earls have 
each of five upper and five lower secretaries; while the under¬ 
earls have five secretaries each. The grand tutor to the crown 
prince has five of each upper and lower secretaries; while the 
assistant also has five secretaries. The three (senior) mili¬ 
tary aides and the three junior military aides each have five 
(secretaries) also. The three dukes have five of each upper 
and lower secretaries. The (nine) ministers have five of each 
upper and lower secretaries. The nobles have five of each upper 
and lower secretaries. The senior gentlemen have five of each 
upper and lower secretaries. The lower gentlemen have five of 
each upper and lower secretaries. 3 ^ (As for the inside officials), 
the upper and lower ministers, and the upper and lower gentlemen 
also have five of each upper and lower secretaries. The ministers, 
the nobles and the senior gentlemen each have three assistants. 
Dukes and marquises (have territory which is) one hundred li_ 
square. When we divide this into three and exclude one (of the 
sections) the land which obtains is six thousand six hundred an 
sixty-six (square) hi. (When we apply) the ratio (of mouths p« 
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square li.) we obtain one hundred and sixty thousand mouths. 

When this is divided by three it makes three per capita armies 

for the large states. In a large state, there is established, 

one wife, one senior consort, a left and a right consort, three 

ladies, and two concubines. There is established a crown prince, 

three ministers, nine nobles, twenty-seven upper gentlemen, and 

eighty-one lower gentlemen. There are also five inside nobles, 

and it is established (that there are) fifteen upper gentlemen 

34 

and forty-five lower gentlemen. The status of the upper min¬ 
isters is the same as that of a senior gentleman of the Son of 
Heaven and (he earns) eight hundred bushels. The lower ministers 
(earn) six hundred bushels; the upper gentlemen (earn) four 
hundred bushels; and the lower gentlemen (earn) three hundred 
bushels. For the wife, there is a tutor, a governess, three 
earls, and three assistants. For the senior consort, the con¬ 
sorts of the left and right, the three ladies, and the two 
concubines, there is a tutor each. The crown prince (has) a 
senior tutor and an assistant. Of the gentlemen who guard the 
ruler at night, three rank with upper ministers, six rank with 
lower ministers, while those that rank with upper and lower 
gentlemen, accord with the (proper) number for upper and lower. 
For guarding the wife (of the ruler there are) five of each 
upper and lower attendants. The senior consort and the consorts 

of the left and right (have) five of each upper and lower attend 

3 6 

ants. The two concubines each (have) five attendants. The 
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senior tutor of the crown prince has five of each upper and 
lower secretaries, while the assistant has five secretaries. 

The three ministers, the nine nobles, and the upper gentlemen 
each have five secretaries. The lower gentlemen each have 
five secretaries. The inside nobles and gentlemen have five of 
each upper and lower secretaries. The ministers have two 
assistants. This is the system of dukes and marquises. The 
wise among the dukes and marquises become regional overlords. 
They are presented with battle-axes, and (allowed to) establish 
a bodyguard of one hundred men. (The territory of) an earl is 
seventy li_ (square). Seven times | seven is forty-nine. When 
we divide this into three and exclude one (of the sections) the 
land which obtains is three thousand two hundred and sixty-six 

O ’■7 

square li,. (When we apply) the ratio (of mouths per square 

li ) we obtain seventy-eight thousand, three hundred and eighty- 
38 

four. (When this is divided by three) it makes three per 
capita armies for the secondary states. in a secondary state, 
there is established one wife, a senior consort, consorts of 
the left and right, three concubines, and two hand-maidens. 
There is established a crown prince, three ministers, nine 
nobles, twenty-seven upper gentlemen and eighty-one lower 
gentlemen. There are five inside nobles with five upper gentl« 
men and fifteen lower gentlemen. The status of an upper mini¬ 
ster is the same as that of a lower minister of a large state. 
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and (he earns) six hundred bushels. A lower minister (earns) 
four hundred bushels? an upper gentleman (earns) three hundred 
bushels; and a lower gentleman (earns) two hundred bushels. The 
wife (of the ruler) has one tutor, a governess, three earls, 
and three assistants. The senior consort, the consorts of the 

39 

left and right, the three concubines and the two hand-maidens, 

each have a tutor. The crown prince has a senior tutor and an 
40 

assistant. Of the gentlemen who guard the ruler at night, 
three rank with upper ministers, six rank with lower ministers, 
while those who rank with upper and lower gentlemen, accord with 
the (proper) number for upper and lower. For guarding the wife 
(of the ruler there are) five of each upper and lower attend¬ 
ants. The senior consort, and the consorts of the left and 
right have five of each upper and lower attendants. The two 
hand-maidens^-*- each have five attendants. The senior tutor 
to the crown prince has five of each upper and lower secretaries 
while his assistant has five secretaries. The three ministers, 
and the nine nobles have five of each upper and lower secre¬ 
taries. The lower gentlemen each have five secretaries. The 
inside nobles have five of each upper and lower secretaries. 

The ministers have two assistants. (The territory of) viscounts 
and barons if fifty l_i square. Five times five is twenty-five. 

(When we divide this into three and exclude one of the sections, 

42 

the land which obtains) is one thousand six hundred square l_i 
(When we apply) the ratio (of mouths per square JLi) we obtain 
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forty thousand mouths. (When this is divided into three) it 
makes three per capita armies for the small states. In a 
small state is established, a wife, a senior consort, consorts 
of the left and right, three concubines, and two hand-maidens. 
There is established a crown prince, three ministers, nine nobles, 
twenty-seven upper gentlemen and eighty-one lower gentlemen. 

There are five inside nobles with five upper gentlemen and 
fifteen lower gentlemen. The status of the upper minister is 
the same as that of a lower minister of a secondary state, and 
he (earns) four hundred bushels). A lower minister (earns) 
three hundred bushels; and upper gentleman (earns) two hundred 
bushels; and a lower gentleman (earns) one hundred bushels. The 
wife (of the ruler) has one tutor, a governess, three earls, 
and three assistants. The senior consort, the consorts of the 

43 

left and right, the three concubines, and the two hand-maidens, 
each have a tutor. The crown prince has a senior tutor.^ Of 
the gentlemen who guard the ruler, three rank with upper mini¬ 
sters and six rank with lower ministers. For guarding the wife 
(of the ruler there are) five of each upper and lower attendants. 
The senior consort, and the consorts of the left and right have 
five of each upper and lower attendants. The two hand-maidens^^ 
each have five attendants. The senior tutor to the crown princ~ 
has five of each upper and lower secretaries. The three minis* 
and the nine nobles have five of each upper and lower secretary 
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The gentlemen each have five secretaries. The inside nobles 
also have five of each upper and lower secretaries. The 
ministers have two assistants. This was the Chou system. The 
Spring and Autumn Annals unified the ranks of earl, viscount 
and baron. As for the dependent states, (the territory of) . 
those given /styles' is thirty li. square. Three times three 
is nine. When we divide this into three and exclude one (of 
the sections), the territory which obtains is six hundred 
square li_. (When we apply) the ratio (of mouths per square li). 

t 

we obtain fourteen thousand four hundred mouths. (Divided into 
three) this makes three per capita armies. Established is an 
honoured wife, two concubines, one crown prince, one steward, 46 
one assistant, one gentleman, and five secondary gentlemen. 

The steward is the same as the lower ministers of viscounts 
and barons, and he (earns) three hundred bushels. The honoured 
wife has a tutor and three attendants. The concubines have two 
attendants. The crown prince has one tutor.The tutor to the 

• 4 o 

crown prince has five of each upper and lower secretaries. 

(The territory of) those called by their names is twenty li 
49 

square. Two times two is four. When we divide this into 
three and exclude one (of the sections), the territory which 
obtains is (approximately) three hundred square _li. (When we 
apply) the ratio (of mouths per square l_i), we obtain seven 
thousand two hundred mouths. There is a crown prince and a 
steward (whose salary) is two hundred bushels. Individuals 
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and families (hold territory which is) half the size of that 
of the rulers (who were given) 'styles'. When we divide this 
into three and exclude one (of the sections), the territory 
which obtains is one hundred and fifty square li_. (When we 
apply) the ratio (of mouths per square hi), we obtain three 
thousand six hundred mouths. There is one crown prince, and 
a steward (whose salary is) one hundred bushels. He has five 

Cf) 

secretaries. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Occurred BC 651 (Hsi 9.2). KYC explains that the duke 

of Chou was the "conductor of government for the Son of Heaven". 
Also present at the meeting were the Marquis of Qh'i, the eldest 
son of the recently deceased Duke of Sung, the Marquis of Wei, 
the Earl of Cheng, the Baron of Hsd (1:1 ), and the Earl of 
Ts'ao. 

2 . The Duke of Lu never actually met this precise combination 
of rulers. In BC 678 (Chuang 10.4) however, they all met and 
formed a covenant with the following additional rulers: the 
Marquis of Ch'en, the Marquis of Wei, the Earl of Ts'ao, and 
the Earl of Hua (;§■). Rather than quoting the Spring and Autumn 
Annals . Tung Chung-shu is demonstrating the five ranks. 

3. SA, Yin 5.5. 

4. KYC . ibid . 

5. SA, Chuang 10.6. Although TC takes this as the old name 
for the state of Ch'u, KYC understands it as the region only 
part of which was comprised of Ch'u. 

6. KYC , ibid . CCFL includes only part of the progression. 

The full version reads: "(Mentioning) the region is not as 
good as (mentioning) the state; (mentioning) the state is 
not as good as (mentioning) the family; (mentioning) the 
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22. The Ta Ch’en are the constellations Hsin (’>-') (approx. 

GHA 16 1/3), Ts'an (*£■ ) (approx. GHA 5 1/3), together with 
Polaris, thus making three. 

23. Reading it as wei hsiang (i % ). (Lu Wen-chao), 

24. Taking ch'uan ts‘ai ( % ) to represent forests and 

marshes. (Lu Wen-chao). 

25. The actual wording is: "sixty-six ten l_i squared and 
sixty-six l_i squared." The following parallel passages are 
all worded in this way. 

26. Substituting pa (^ ) for erh (—). (Yd Ydeh). 

27. Substituting shih (tt ) for erh shih (— + ). (Ling Shu). 

28. Deleting jen (^ ); substituting shao (L ) for the first 

san • ); and substituting hsia shuai (T L ) for shao ( j ) . 

(Su Yd) . 

29. Deleting shih ) . (Su Yd). 

30. Following Yd Ydeh in changing the text to read as it does 
in the two following parallel passages. 

31. As for ff.27 above. 

32. SPPY has chi (*2.) for fei (^i). 


33. Adding this sentence to complete the parallelism. (Su Yd). 

34. Following Chang Hui ' s ( olL .f. ) reconstruction. 

35. Deleting pi kuncr che (tt % ). (Su Yd). 

36. This translation suggests the substitution of liang-jen 

( A. ) for ch 1 ing (^f) in order to confirm with the inner logic 
of this passage. 


37. Correcting the "'twenty-eight' 1 of the text to read "thirty- 
two". (Su Yd). 
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40. Deleting hsia (T ) and adding ch 1 eng (i ) after _fu (if ). 
(Su Yd) . 

41. This translation again suggests the substitution of ju- 
tzu for yd . 

42. Deleting the first liu (^>). (Su Yd). 

43. Substituting erh (— ) for i (—). (Su Yd). This transla¬ 
tion again suggests the substitution of ju-tzu for yd-jen 

44. Deleting hsia (f ) 0 (Su Yd). 

45. This translation again suggests the substitution of 
ju-tzu for yd-jen . 

46. Substituting i. ( — ) for ch 1 eng (1 ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

47. This translation agrees with Su Yd that the following 
eighteen words to not conform to the innter logic of the 
passage. They are consequently left untranslated. 

48. Deleting the following three words. (Lu Wen-chao). 

49. Deleting shan (4 ). (Yd Ydeh). The te^t from here to the 
end of the chapter is considerably corrupt. In translation 
only partial reconstruction from the fragments, from the 
suggestions of the annotators, and from the parallelism with 
previous passages is attempted. 

50. The last five words are omitted as corrupt. The final 
passages of this chapter have been lost. 
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CCFL 29 : 

"Humanity and Righteousness" 

(The problem of) others and self is one on which the Spring 
and Autumn Annals concentrates- That which governs others is 
humanity while that which governs self is righteousness. Humanity 
gives security to others while righteousness rectifies the self. 
Therefore humanity refers to others while righteousness refers 
to the self. The terminology denotes the difference. The re¬ 
lationships between humanity and others and righteousness and 
self cannot but be examined. The great majority of people do 
not examine them. Consequently they mix them up and favour 
themselves with humanity and extend righteousness to others. 

When they are thus dislocated and their principles confused, it 
is seldom that there is no disorder. This is the reason that 
although no one wishes for disorder, constant disorder is 
commonplace. It is all because the separation of other and 
self, and the separate locations of humanity and righteousness 
are not understood. This is the reason that the Spring and 
Autumn Annals (outlines) the principles of humanity and righteous¬ 
ness. The principle of humanity is in loving others; not in 
loving self. The principle of righteousness is in rectifying 
self; not in rectifying others. If the self does not rectify 
itself, then even though it is able to rectify others it cannt 
be granted (the name of) righteousness. If others do not re¬ 
ceive love, then even though self love is great, it cannot be 
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granted (the name of) humanity. 


In ancient times Duke Lin of Chin murdered his chef in 
order to improve the food, and slung pellets at his nobles in 
order to amuse himself.^ It was not that he did not love him¬ 
self greatly. The reason why he was not considered to be a 
good man was because he did not love others. (From) people on 
down to birds, beasts and insects there are none which one does 
not love. How can a lack of love be termed humanity! Humanity 
is the name given to loving others. 


2 

In the ( Kung-yang) Commentary , (the affair of) Suii is 
without the phrase denoting praise. (On a previous occasion 
when the Duke) personally took part in the cnase his far- 
reaching kindness (to the people) was approved of. (But) if 
the soldiers have already invaded when he goes to rescue (his 
subjects) then it is not considered good. (Only) when he wards 
them off before they arrive is it considered good. It approves 
of saving them from harm before (it happens). If he saves them 
early before (it happens), then harm cannot arise and the world 
is without abuses. The examination of events and the early 


not yet taken shape, is the purpose of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals . 3 This is (its) great wisdom. Were he without the 


perception of (evil) stirrings and, as a result, the cutting 

I ! /jt .'tr i 

off of disorder and the prevention of future abuses which hav 
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wisdom of Yao and Shan, who knew the essence of ritual, how 

could he have been able to do this? Therefore saving them 

from harm by knowing about it before (it happened) was brilliant. 

The Duke's kindness was widespread and the Spring and Autumn 

Annals approved of it. (Its purpose in this) was to show 

clearly its principle of praising far-reaching kindness, so 

that (everyone) within Heaven and Earth would feel happy about 

his humanity. Without the virtue of the Three Kings and the 

ability to attract the talents of the wise, who could be like 

this? Knowledge discovers (harm) before (it occurs). Humanity 

benefits distant (places). The further love is extended, the 

worthier (is the rule); while the closer (it is restricted) the 

less worthy (is the rule). Therefore the love of a (true) king 

extends to the barbarian tribes of the four (quarters); the 

love of an overlord extends to the feudal lords; the love of 

the secure extends to within (his own) fief; the love of the 

insecure extends to his immediate retinue; and the love of the 

lost extends to (their own) solitary selves. Were (such) a 

solitary person to be established in the position of kin or in 

that of a feudal lord, he would be nothing more than a single 

person without ministers or populace to serve him. No one does 

away with such people; they do away with themselves. The 

Spring and Autumn Annals does not mention an invasion of Lianc 

4 

but says (only) that Liang perished. This was because the lc 
(of the ruler) reached only his own person. Therefore we say 


: 2] . t 
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that the principle of humanity is in loving others, and not in 
loving self. 


To speak of righteousness is not to refer to the rectifying 
of others, (but rather) is to refer to the rectification of the 
self. Even in disordered times when the ruler is evil, there 
is no one who does not wish to rectify others. (But) how can 
this be called righteousness! In ancient times. King Ling of 
Ch'u punished the rebels of Ch'en 8 and Ts’ai^ and Duke Huan of 
Ch'i took Ytlan T'ao-t'u^ for his crimes. It was not that they 
were unable to rectify others. Yet the Spring and Autumn Annals 
does not praise them. They could not be termed righteous be¬ 
cause they did not rectify themselves. Ho Lu 8 was able to 
rectify the troubles (between) Ch'u and Ts'ai, yet the Spring 
and Autumn Annals does not have the phrase (calling him) right¬ 
eous because he did not rectify himself. Lu Tzu was without 
the ability to rectify the feudal lords, yet the Spring and 
Autumn Annals calls him righteous, for he (himself) was rec- 

q 

tified. Therefore I say that the principle of righteousness 
is in rectifying the self and not in rectifying others. 


That which people cannot tolerate is the seeking from 
others that which the self lacks and the forbidding to others 
of that which the self has. This is the opposite to (what is 
right). How (then), could it be termed righteousness? Right¬ 
eousness refers to correctness in the self. (Only) after ther 


, 2]. k 
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is correctness in the self can it be termed righteousness. 
Therefore, to say righteousness, is to say self and correct¬ 
ness combined in one word. Taking it this way, righteous¬ 
ness refers to the self. Therefore we say that one who 
attains righteousness in his actions is (one who) attains 
himself, and one who loses righteousness in his actions is 
(one who) loses himself. We (also) say that he who likes (to 
put) righteousness (into action) is a man who is good to him¬ 
self; but that he who dislikes (putting) righteousness (into 
action) is a man who is not good to himself. Looking at it 
this way, it is clear that righteousness is (connected to) 
self. 

Thus righteousness and humanity are widely separated. 
Humanity is extroverted, while righteousness is introverted. 
Humanity emphasizes the distant while righteousness emphasizes 
the immediate. When love (is directed) to others, it is 
called humanity, and when correctness"^ (is directed) to the 
self it is called righteousness. Humanity governs others, 
while righteousness governs the self. Therefore the sayings: 
"Humanity is others." and "Righteousness is self."^ refer to 
this. 


The gentleman seeks to differentiate between humanity ax 

■ 

righteousness in order to create a separation between self ai 
other. (Only) after (doing this) can he discriminate betweer 
inner and outer and put direct and inverse in their (proper) 
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places. Therefore he concentrates internally on a return to 
principle in order to rectify himself, and an accordance with 
propriety, in order to encourage good fortune; and (he con¬ 
centrates) externally on extending his benevolence, in order 
to enlarge his generosity, and on broadening his scope in order 
to encompass the masses. Confucius spoke to Jan Tzu saying: 

"In governing the people, first enrich them, and afterwards 

/ 12 

give them instruction." He (also) spoke to Fan Chih (saying): 

"In governing the self, at first there is difficulty, but later 

13 

comes success." According to this, governing others and 
governing self differ in what comes first and last. The Book of 
Songs says: 

"Give me drink, give me food. 

Inform me, teach me."^ 

First (comes) food and drink, and (only) later (comes education). 
This refers to the governing of others. The Book of Songs (also) 
says: 

" K'an-k 1 an go the blows on the wood for his spokes, 

0 that superior man! 

He would not eat the bread of idleness! 

First he worked and (only) afterwards did he eat. This refers 
to the governing of self. 


The Spring and Autumn Annals criticises the errors of thr 
superior and sympathizes with the hardships of the inferiors. 


If there was a small error in a foreign (state) it does not mi 


tion it, but if it (occurred) in our state ( i,e . Lu) it recon 
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it and was critical of it. The reasons why it was always thus 
was because it governed others with humanity and governed the 
self with righteousness. "Requiring much from self and little 


from othersrefers to this. Moreover, in arguing that we 


should look into ourselves and not examine others, Confucius 
said: The gentleman "attacks his (own) faults and does not 


attack the faults of others."^ Not attacking the faults of 


others, - is that no the generosity of humanity? Attacking 
one's own faults, - is that not the epitomy of righteousness? 

This is to say that humanity is directed towards others while 
righteousness is directed towards the self. How do these differ. 
If the self names its own faults it is called sensitivity. But 
if it names the faults of others it is called injurious. To 
seek from the self is called generous, but to seek from others 
is called stingy. To require perfection of self is called in¬ 
telligent but to require it of others is stupid. To govern 
others by the regulations used to govern the self is "high 
station filled without indulgent generosity."-®- 8 To govern the 
self with the measures used to govern others is "ceremonies 
performed without reverence."^ If (it is a case of) "cere¬ 
monies performed without reverence", then (his) performance 
(of government) is harmed, and the people are not respectful. 


the people are not close (to the ruler). If they are not clc 


generosity", then the magnanimity (of the rule) is harmed, an 


If (it is a case of )"high station filled without indulgent 
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then they are not trusting; and if they are not respectful, 
then they do not treat the ruler in a reverential manner. 

(Thus) the two principles cf government are perverted above 
and (the ruler's) crude pattern of behaviour is complained 
about below. 

Can the jurisdictions of humanity and righteousness go 
undiscussed? If you do not look your eyes do not see; and if 
you do not discuss, your mind does not acquire (knowledge) . 

Even though you have the most delicious (food) in the world, 
unless you chew it, you cannot taste it. Although you have the 
Great Way of the Sage, unless you discuss it, you cannot know 
its meaning. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. KYC. Hsflan (1? ) 6.1 


2. This event, narrated in the KYC under Hsi (^1 ) 26.2, con¬ 
cerns an invasion of Lu by an army of Ch'i. It was pursued 
back into Ch'i to a place called -Sui' (% ) where the Duke, 
unable to come up to the fleeing army, abandoned the chase. 

The KYC considered the event to have been 'wasteful ' . On an 
earlier occasion, narrated in the KYC under Chuang (*r ) 18.2, 
the Duke pursued the Jung barbarians to a place outside the 
state. The KYC approved of this, for the Jung had not yet 
invaded before the Duke repulsed them. This is the event, 
obviously, to which reference is made throughout the remainder 
of this passage. 


3. The following four words are deleted in accordance with t 
commentary of Su Yd. 






























4. This event, together with the KYC explanation, are to be 
found under Hsi 19.7. 


5. 

KYC. Chao 11.3. 


6. 

SA. Chao 8.9 


7. 

KYC, Hsi 4.5. 


8. 

KYC, Hsdan 15.3. 


9. 

As for 3. above. KYC 

, Ting 4.14. 

10. 

Substituting jl ("!') 

for i (£ ). (Su Yd) . 

11. The first of the two 
Mean but the second does 

phrases is from the Doctrine of the 
not occur in the present rescention 


of the c onfucian Classics. A similar phrase, in which _i (S’ ) 
occurs for the CCFL wo (*■ ), is to be found in the same sec¬ 
tion of the Doctrine of the Mean. 


12. A passage identical in meaning but different in wording 

is to be found in the Analects 13.9.3,4. ^ 

13. A passage almost identical in wording occurs in the Analects 
6.20. There is, however, an important difference. The CCFL 
gives chih shen ( it # ) which is connected in its arguments 

with the concept righteousness (i. - £ ) . Instead of chih shen 
the Analects gives ren (4- - humanity) which the CCFL connects 
in its argument with the "governing of others" ( chih min -is t). 

14. Songs 11.8.6.1,2,3; Legge, Classics IV, p.418-420. The 
wording is Legge's. 


15. Songs I.9.6.2; Legge, Classics IV, p.170. The wording 
is Legge's. They constitute the first and last two lines of 
the stanza. The present rescention of the Songs has shih 

(%. ) for the CCFL ts 1 an (*-£ ) . 

16. Analects 15.14; Legge, Classics I, p.299. 

17. Analects 12.21.3; Legge, Classics I, p.260. 


18. Analects 3.26; Legge, Classics I, p.164. 

19. As for 18. above. 
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CCFL 30: 


"It is Imperative to be both Humane and Wise" 


Nothing is more pressing than humanity, and nothing is 
more urgent than wisdom. If he is not humane, then even if he 
has great strength and superior ability, he will be (like) a mad 
(man) wielding a sharp weapon. If he is not wise, then even if 
he is eloquent and quick of wit, it will be (like) riding a 
good horse while bemused. If he is neither humane nor wise 
but still has superior ability, then his superior ability will 
support his depraved mind,'*' and assist his decadent behaviour. 
This is sufficient to increase their mistakes and magnify their 
evil; their strength is sufficient to cover over their wrongs; 
their excuses are sufficient to deceive; their cleverness 
sufficient toyfelude the stupid; their eloquence sufficient 
to gloss over their mistakes; their determination sufficient 
to break the law; and their dignity sufficient to reject (wise) 
council. This is not a lack of superior ability. It is that 
they employed it where they should not; that they used it towards 
the unrighteous. The ability of a person with an evil heart 
cannot be taken as suitable. Sharp implements should not be 
given to one whose substance is stupid. We think that those 


referred to in sayings as people who do not understand mankind. 


without wisdom is to love indiscriminately; and to be wise 


do not know how to distinguish these categories. To be humane 
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without humanity is to know (what is correct) but not do it. 
Therefore, the humane are those who love mankind? while the 
wise are those who do away with (things that) harm (the people). 

What is humanity? Humanity grieves for and loves mankind. 

It is careful and harmonious, is not contentious. Its likes 
and dislikes are sincere and principled. It has no mind for 
wounding or hate; not intention to conceal or evade; no air 
<2iof jealousy; no desire to cause sorrow; no activities which 
are treacherous; and no conduct which is decadent. Therefore 
its mind is at ease; its intentions are peaceful; its air is 
harmonious; itse desires are regulated; its activites are 
open; and its conduct (accords with) the Way. Therefore it is 
able to be peaceful, open, harmonious, principled and without 
contention. A person who is like this is called humane. 

n 

’fohat is wisdom? It speaks first and then is demonstrated. 

In all actions which mankind chooses or rejects, he first meas¬ 
ures it against his knowledge, and then acts. For those who 
measured correctly, their actions attained their purpose. They 
rectified their conduct, completed their fame and glorified th^' 1 '^ 
persons. Therefore there was benefit, there were no calamitie 
the good fortune reached their sons and grandsons, and their 
virtue is given to the people at large. Such were (Kings) T'a 
and Wu. For those who measured incorrectly, their actions did 
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not attain their purpose, they did not rectify their conduct, 
did not complete their names, shame and harm reached their per¬ 
sons; and they were cut off from posterity with no descendants- 2 
Their kind is destroyed, their clan is wiped out, and their 
state is no more. Such were (Kings) Chieh and Chou. 3 There¬ 
fore I said that nothing is more urgent than wisdom. Wisdom sees 
calamity or good fortune at a distance. Early it knows of bene 
fit and harm. Things move and it knows (what) transformation 
(will occur). Events arise and it knows the result. It sees 
beginnings and knows endings. Speak of it and no one will dare 
to shout you down. Estab ish it and no one can do away with it. 
Accept it and no one can reject it. Thus early and late do not 
contradict, and endings and beginnings have categories. Think 
of it and there will be (exact) repetition (of ritual). Reach 
to it, and it cannot be repelled. Its words are few but suffic¬ 
ient, concise but instructive, simple yet penetrating, and sparing 
but complete. When few they cannot be added to, and when many 
they cannot be subtracted from. Its actions accord with prin¬ 
ciple, and its words serve correctly. A person who is like this 
is called wise. 

To generalize, abnormalities in the changes of the thing 
in the universe are called anomalous occurrences. Small ones 
are called disasters. Disasters always come first and, (when 
requisite), anomalous occurrences follow them. Disasters are 
Heaven's reprimands, while anomalous occurrences are Heaven's 
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warnings. If he is warned and he still does not know, (a king) 

is awed by a warning. The Book of Songs says: "Fear Heaven's 
4 

warning!" This refers to it. The origin of all disasters 
and anomalous occurrences lies in the mistakes (in government) 
of a state. When the mistakes (in government) of a state first 
put forth shoots. Heaven sends the harm of a disaster in order 
to announce the reprimand. If the reprimand is announced and 
(the ruler) does not know how to change, then a strange anomal¬ 
ous occurrence appears in order to terrify (the ruler). If it 
(tries to) terrify him, and still he knows no fear grave misfor¬ 
tune will arrive. From this (we can) see the humanity of 
Heaven's intentions in that it does not wish to imperil mankind. 
When we carefully examine disasters and anomalous occurrences in 
order to discover Heaven's intention, (we sec that) Heaven's 
intention has likes and dislikes. Internally, mankind examines 
himself for things (Heaven) likes and things it does not. It 
is fitting (that by this means) he makes corrections to his mind 
Externally, he watches what he does (in the same way). It is 
fitting (that by this means Heaven's will) is manifested in the 
state. Therefore, those who see Heaven's intention in disasters 
and anomalous occurrences fear it but do not hate it. They cor 
sider that Heaven wishes to ameliorate their mistakes, and save 
them from their erros. Therefore it has used this means to teJ 
them. It is a rule in the Spring and Autumn Annals that when 


"the ruler transforms the ancient and changes the constant, the 
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response to this is a disaster from Heaven(Such a state) 
is called a state which is favoured. Confucius said: "He whom 
Heaven favours is (a ruler who) has done wrong, and by re¬ 
peating it, has made absolute his guilt.When Heaven did not 
send disasters, and when Earth did not send freaks. King Qiuang 
of Ch'u prayed to the mountains and streams saying: 'Heaven is 
about to do away with mei By not speaking of my errors, it 
makes absolute my guilt. 1 Looking at it from this (point of 
view, we see that) disasters from Heaven come as a response 
to errors, and that the appearance of an anomalous occurrence 
is to be feared. This is how Heaven wishes to save (us); and 
(this) alone the Spring and Autumn Annals considers a favour. 
(This) is what King Chuang (of Ch'u) prayed and pleaded about. 

Thus the sagely ruler and the wise gentleman honours and takes 

7 

pleasure in receiving the admonitions of loyal ministers and 
in receiving the reprimands of Heaven. 


FOOTNOTES: 


1. Deleting the second i. (vl ) and substituting wang ) 
k ' uang Ux ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 

2. Substituting hou (4k ) for fu (ft ) „ (Yd Yd eh) . 

3. Inserting the names of the kings (Yd Ydeh). 

4. Songs , IV.l.(i).7. (cf. Legge, Classics , IV, p.576). 


for 



5. 


KYC, Hsdan 15.9. 
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6. Adding ch‘i tsui (t ^ ) at the end. (Su Yd). This quo¬ 

tation does not occur in the present rescention of the classics. 

7. SPPY lacks the k 'uancr (;5L) . 
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CCFL 31: 


"In the Nourishment of the Body, Nothing is 
More Important than Righteousness"^ 


In creating mankind. Heaven caused man to produce benefit 
and righteousness. Benefit nurtures the body while righteous¬ 
ness nurtures the mind. If the mind does not attain righteous¬ 
ness, then it cannot be happy, and if the body does not attain 
benefit, it cannot be at peace. Righteousness is that which 
nurtures the mind, and benefit is that which nurtures the body. 
Nothing in the body is more honoured than the mind, therefore, 
in nourishment, nothing is more important than righteousness. 

In the life of mankind, the nourishment of righteousness is 
greater than (that of) benefit. How do we know this? If a 
man has a great deal of righteousness but a great lack of bene¬ 
fit, then even though he is poverty-stricken and lowly, his 
actions are glorious. He makes himself good and (his) life 
is happy. Such were Ydan Hsien (M s ), Ts'eng (Ts'an) ( v 5 > % ), 


and Min (Sun) (£3 la ) 


(But) if a man has a great deal of 


benefit and a great lack of righteousness, then even if he is 

3 

extremely rich and of high birth, he will be greatly disgraced, 
deeply resented 4 and he will suffer grave misfortune. Those 
that do not die immediately for their crimes, suffer quickly 
from grave misfortune. They cannot make their lives happy and 
they die. Such are the people who are massacred or die young. 
Even though he be poor, if a man has righteousness, he can mak 
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himself happy; but even though he be rich, if he has a great 
lack of righteousness, he will be unable to preserve himself. 

Thus have I proved that in the nourishment of man, righteousness 
is more important than benefit and more substantial than riches. 
(But) the people are unable to understand and constantly do the 
opposite. They all forget righteousness and are greedy for bene¬ 
fit. They do away with principles and follow evil ways, thus 
demeaning^ themselves and ruining their families. It is not 
that they are not conscientious in making plans for themselves, 
it is that their knowledge is muddled. If we were to take a 
date and some gold inlay and show them to a child, then it is 
certain that the child^ would take the date and not take the 
gold. If we were to take a catty of gold and a priceless pearl 

and show them to a barbarian, then it is certain that the bar- 

/v 

barian would take the gold and not take the peal. Therefore, 
to mankind, small things are difficult to see. Now benefit is 
a small (thing) to mankind while righteousness is large. It is 
no wonder that the people pursue benefit and do not pursue 
righteousness. This is where.they are unclear. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the sage to illuminate righteousness in order to throw 
light on this obscurity. Thus the people are not entrapped. 

The Book of Songs says: "Show me how to display virtuous con- 
duct.This refers to it. The former kings displayed theii 
virtuous conduct, showing it to the people, and the people 
took pleasure (in this). The songs they composed about it b< 
came odes. They enjoyed it and were transformed by it, maki] 
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it their custom. Therefore, although they did not give orders 
(good government) was carried out of itself, and although they 
did not make prohibitions, (incorrect behaviour) stopped of 
itself. They followed the ruler's intention, without waiting 
to be forced, as though it was spontaneous. Therefore I say 
that the sage is the mover of Heaven and Earth and the trans¬ 
former of the four seasons. There is no other way but to know 
the greatness of righteousness. Therefore he is able to move 
(everything). Because he moves them, he is able to transform 
them. Because he transforms them, he is able to make (moral 
suasion) general practice. Because moral suasion is in general 
practice, the laws are not broken. Because the laws are not 
borken, punishments are not used. When punishments are not 
used, then the merit and virtue of (Emperors) Yao and Shun (has 
been achieved). This is the Way of great (good) government. 

The former sages transmitted (their teaching) again and again. 
Therefore Confucius said: "If not by the door, who could leave? 

O 

How can no one (not) follow this Way l" Now, if a display of 
virtuous conduct is not shown, the people find righteousness 
obscure. They are unable to be intelligent in their decisions, 
and they are unable to understand the Way. Consequently, (the 


ruler) desires great awe in order to cause rectification to 


be certain. (But) this is nothing more than injuring Heaven' 
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not do. Confucius said: 'In a state which has the Way, there 
will be no punishments even if punishments are increased; but 
in a state which has not the Way, (wrong-doing) cannot be 
overcome even if there are executions.'^ What is called (here) 
having or not having the Way, is shown, or not shown, in the 
display of virtuous conduct. 

FOOTNOTES: 

1. Inserting mo (k ) before chung (x ) - (Huang Chen - i& ) » 

2. Respectively the fourteenth, the twelfth, and the second 

disciples of Confucius. (cf . Legge, Classics I, p.118, 117 

and 113). 

3. Inserting ch 'ieh kuei (-& a ) after fu (T ). (Lu Wen-chao) . 

4. Substituting vflan (?Jr- ) for wu (.-§-). (Huang Chen). 

5. Substututing chien (@^ ) for tsei (@£ ) . (Huang Chen) . 

6. A dding another ying-erh () to the text. (Huang Chen). 

7* Songs IV.1. (iii).3. (cf . Legge, Classics XV, p.599.) 

8. Analects VI. 15. (cf . Legge, Classics I, p.190.) 

9. Does not occur in the present rescention of the classics. 



















CCFL 32: 


"The Y&eh Nobles were not Humane: A Reply 


to the King of Hsi-Chiao 


The edict to the prime minister said: "With the five nobles 

(Fan) Li ( j'g Ji, ) , (Wen) Chung ( x #£ ), (She) Yung (& ) , Kao 

(Ju) (4 fo ) # and K a u^ Ch'eng ( & & ) t the King of Ydeh plotted 

to attack Wu. Subsequently he extinguished it and avenged the 

4 

shame of Kuei-chi (■§*«). In the end he became the overlord 
(of the feudatory). Fan Li left (the state) and (Wen) Chung 
died.^ I consider both of these two nobles to have been wise. 

g 

Confucius said: ‘The Yin (Dynasty) had three humane (men).' 1 
Nov/ I consider that with the wisdom of the King of Ytleh and the 
ability of (Fan) Li and (Wen) Chung, Ydeh also had three humane 
men. What do you (think) of this? Duke Huan (of Ch'i) settled 
his doubts with Kuan Chung. I solve my doubts with you." 


(Tung) Chung-shu fell to the ground and bowed twice. (Then) 
he replied saying: "(Tung) Chung-shu's wisdom*^ is limited and his 
scholarship is shallow. They are insufficient (to the task of) 
solving this. Nevertheless, your majesty has questioned me, and 
in order to conform with ritual, I do not dare but to be compre¬ 
hensive. I, (Tung) Chung-shu have heard that of old, the rule 
of Lu questioned Hui of Liu-hsia saying: 'What about my inten 


±\ . hr. 

i/si 1 r~ 
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tion to attack Ch'i?' 


Hui of Liu-hsia replied saying: 'You 


j. 
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should not.' He (then) retired with a mournful expression 
and said: '1 have heard that questions about plans to attack 
states are not asked of humane men. How has this come to me?' 
He was merely questioned and he was ashamed. How much more so 
should it be (for those who) schemed to attack WuJ It is not 
fitting to (use them as) illustrations. Looking at it from 
this (point of view), Yrieh basically did not, have (even) one 
humane (man). How can there be three humane (men)? The humane 
man rectifies his Way, and does riot scheme for benefit; he 
corrects his principles, and does not (seek) urgently for merit; 
and he causes the advent of non-action (in government) and 
greatly transforms customs and usages. (This) can be called 
the sagliness of the humane. Such were the Three Kings. It is 
the meaning of the Spring and Autumn Annals to honour trust and 
to despise deceit. A true gentleman will not use deceit to 
become victorious even if there is merit (in it). This is why 
there was a lad among the disciples of Confucius who was ash¬ 
amed to mention the five overlords in speech because they had 
used deceit in order to gain merit. Because they had used 
nothing but (deceit), they were not fit to be mentioned by the 
.gate of the Great Gentleman ( i.e. Confucius). The five over- 
lords were wise when compared to the other feudal lords, but 
when compared to the wisdom of the humane, who could they be 
wise? It is like comparing false jade with fine jade. I, 

(Tung) Chung-shu, prostrate myself, and bowing twice, listen 
(for your opinion). 
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FOOTNOTES: 

1. The substance and much of the wording of this chapter are 
the same as the slightly truncated version in HS57. There, 
however, it is listed as a reply to the questioning of King I 
of Chiang-tu. Because King I's character was actively mar¬ 
tial while the King of Chiao-hsi is reported to have been a 
politically irresponsible homosexual, it is most likely that 
the HS is correct. It will be argued here that the difference 
was initially caused by the traditional Chinese historio¬ 
grapher's custom of giving a personage his most recently held 
rank (which in Tung Chung-shu's case was that of Prime Minister 
of Chiao-hsi) and it is from this that the copyist's error in 
the title of this chapter arose. We should understand the 
text of this chapter, therefore, as a question by and reply 

to King I of Chiang-tu. 

2. Substituting k‘u (a ) for ch 1 e (f ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

3. Occurred BC 473. 

4. Ydeh had been defeated in battle and then besieged in 
its capital, Kuei-chi, by Wu in BC 494. 

5- cf - SC 41/6b,7a. Fan Li left Ydeh after he had helped 
its ruler to become the overlord of the feudatory. From 
Ch'i he wrote to Wen Chung warning him against further ser¬ 
vice to the state. When the latter complied by pleading 
illness and not coming to court, the King of Ydeh forced 
him to commit suicide. 

6. Analects 18.1. (cf. Legge. Classics I, p.331) 

7. SPPY has chih ) for chih (« ) . 

8. cf. ff.55 to the translation to HS 56. 
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CCFL33: 


“Looking at Virtue" 


Heaven and Earth are the basis of the ten thousand things, 
and are that from which our first ancestors came. Vast and 
limitless, their virtue is manifest. Year after year their 
bounty is eternal and without end. Heaven puts forth great 
brightness so that none of the subtleties of the myriad dist¬ 
inctions are not illuminated. Earth puts forth great darkness, 
(but) the stars and the sun make light, not daring to (allow) 
obscurity. The Way of ruler and minister, father and son, and 
husband and wife is derived from this. To be complete in the 
great ritual (of burial), ministers and sons do not dare to 
conduct business for three years.- 1 - Although they do conduct 
business, (the minister) must do so in the name of the former 
ruler and (the sons) must do so in the name of the father. 

(This is because) they do not dare to be greedy for the honour 
(of his position). The nobility of the one hundred rituals is 
secondary to the month; the month is secondary to the season; 
the season is secondary to the ruler; and the ruler is sec¬ 
ondary to Heaven. The Son of Heaven does not aid that which 
Heaven has abandoned. Such were (Kings) Chieh and ,Chou. 


0 

has put an end to. Such were the Crown Prince of Ts'ai, and 
Feng Ch'ou-fu.^ Sons and grandsons do not continue that ■whic 


Ministers and sons do not establish that which the Son of Hea 1 



fathers and grandfathers have cut off. Such was Duke Chuang 
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Lu when he should not have thought of his mother,^ and such 
iWas Ch 1 e of Wei when he disregarded the orders of his father.-* 
Therefore, (the king) receives the Mandate, and (all) within 
the seas obeys him. (This) is similar to (the way that) the 
myriad stars bow to the north star, and (the way that) the 
flowing waters attend the court of the ocean. Moreover, if 
between Heaven and Earth, he patterns his demeanour on the 
founding ancestor and (other) men of former (times), then his 
great virtue will bring portents, and his general fame will 
become honourable and noble. This is how the sage becomes 
noble. The great virtue of T'ai Po° equalled Heaven and Earth, 
(yet) Shang-ti considered it fitting that he be dismissed. He 
changed his surname and became the viscount (of Wu). (All)^ 

7 

within the seas cherished and turned towards his great virtue. 
T'ai Po had three times yielded, not daring to take the throne 

g 

(of Chou). Po I K'ao knew that the mind of the masses was on 

Q 

another and he (too)yielded and withdrew, (thus) according with 
the gods. Thus great virtue receives the mandate, and (all) 
talented, outstanding, lofty and intelligent men assemble and 
turn to it. The superior become dukes and marquises, while the 
lower become ministers and nobles. How fine this appears] 

This is the reason that all are graded according to their virtue 
Wu and Lu were of the same surname, (but) at the meeting of 
Chung-li (ii ) they were not named in order. The ruler (of 
Wu) was separated from Lu 1 s (in recording of) the meeting. 3 - 0 
(This) was because of Wu 1 s barbaric behaviour. At the battle 
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of Chi-fu ( Vi- ), Wu was not as cultured as the central states.•*--*- 
(But when we) come to (the circumstances) at Po-chd (4® S ) and 

«. 12 

Huang-ch'ih (® ^) (Wu’s) behaviour had changed and re¬ 
verted to the Way, so that she was accorded her rank and not 
separated. The ruler of Lu was at the meeting of Chao-ling 
( « f*- ), but he was not (mentioned) as the host, in order to 
escape (mention of Duke) Huan of Ch'i. When (Duke) Huan of 
Lu had ascended the throne thirteen years, Ch'i, Sung, Wei and 
Yen raised armies and (attacked) from the east. Chi, Cheng 
and Lu joined forces and repulsed them. 1 ^ The date is (men¬ 
tioned) later (in the entry than usual) because Lu had not 
made it a set (battle). 15 Thus is escaped (mention) of the 
Marquis of Chi and Duke Li (/& ) of Cheng. It is a constant 
in the phraseology of the Spring and Autumn Annals that barba¬ 
rians are not as cultured as the central states. (When we) 

16 

come to the battle of Pi W* ) , (however), it is the barbarians 

17 

who had reverted to the Way and the central states who were 

not as cultured as the barbarians. (Here the Spring and 

Autumn Annals ) escapes censure of (King) Chuang of Ch'u. 

Hsing (*f) and Wei were of the same surname as Lu. When they 

were extinguished by barbarians, the Spring and Autumn Annals 

does not mention it, (thus) escaping (criticism) of (Duke) 

Huan of Ch'i. 18 When it is thus, it is only virtue that is 

cherished. We always give precedence to (those who are most) 

19 

cherished (i.e. one's parents). The relationship of the 
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sons and grandsons of Chou (to their ruler) is equal, yet 
King Wen was the foremost. The seasons are equal yet Spring 
is the foremost; and the months are equal, yet the first 
month is the foremost; thus when virtue is equal precedence 
is given to (those who are) closest (in family). When we 
rank the twelve dukes of Lu, then (Dukes) Ting and Ai are 
most honoured. Wei was one of the central states. Because 
she was of the same surname as Lu, she alone, was first to be 
considered internal at the meeting of Shan-tao (I ). Wu 
was one of the barbarian (tribes). (Although) she was the 

same surname as Lu, she alone was first to be considered 

22 23 

external at the meeting at Cha (7&). There were over fif¬ 
teen states which were extinguished, but sole precedence was 
given to the central states. Lu and Chin were both central 
states, but precedence for the critifism of the two names 
reached them alone.The Earl of Sheng and the Viscount of 
Kao deserved to be cut off, yet they were merely not named 
because they were brother (states) of the same surname as Lu.^ 
Those who fled abroad were extremely numerous, but (the Spring 
and Autumn Annals ) reserved great censure alone (for cases in 
which) a maternal younger brother (was forced to) flee, because 
(the elder brother) was negating his mother and was turning his 
back on (his own) flesh and blood.26 (Usually) no one who 
extinguishes another (state) is cut off, (by the Spring and 
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Autumn Annals ) (but) the Marquis Huei (X 7 #? ) of Wei extin¬ 
guished (a state of) the same surname, and he alone is cut 
off. (This was done because) he demeaned the founding 
ancestor and he forgot his forebearers. In the ranking of 
relatives, a beginning is made with the nearest. It is the 
eldest son (of the duchess) who is established, and a mother 
is honoured because of her son. Precedence...^ "(Between 
the days) chia-hsh and chi-ch 1 ou , the Marquis Pao (-Ik) of 
Ch 1 en died.(The Spring and Autum Annals ) recorded what was 
seen, but it did not mention his madness. Five meteorites 
fell in Sung and six fish-hawks flew backwards. The ears 
hear and take note; the eyes see and it is recorded. Some¬ 
times it is brief and sometimes it is detailed. In either case 
the order (given) is that of the precedence of apperception.-^ 0 
The ritual of meetings, covenants, comings to court, and 
sendings of embassies is also like this. The covenants of the 
feudal lords were extremely numerous, but (of those who were 
not of that rank,) I-fu (^ Z ) (of Chu) alone was favoured. 33 
Duke Hsi (•(! ) of Cheng was about to come to meet the ruler of 
Lu (and the other feudal lords) but he was killed on the way. 

The Spring and Autumn Annals (notes) his intention of coming 

33 

by saying: "He was going to the meeting." The Viscount of 



Lu (;<3 ) left the barbarians and turned towards the feudatory 
thus causing his end. The Spring and Autumn Annals calls him 
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viscount in order to acknowledge his intent. 34 Ch’en fled from 
oir meeting at Ts'ao (T&), 35 and Cheng fled from our meeting 
at Shou-tai (I ^ ) . 3 ^ At the meeting at Tao (ilt ) when 
Cheng stayed (at home) and did not come, (the Spring and Autumn 
Annals ) says that he begged to take part in the covenant- 3 ^ 

At the meeting at Chien-t'u (), Ch'en arrived late, but 
(the Spring and Autumn Annals ) said that he came to the meeting.^8 
At the meeting at Pao-lai (12 3^ ) the men of Chd were suspic¬ 
ious of Lu, and (the Spring and Autumn Annals ) disapproves and 

39 

calls (the Chd ruler) 'man'. The feudal lords who came to Lu 

were many, but (the rulers of) T'eng ($s ) and Hsdeh (it ) alone 

40 

are (given higher rank and) called 'marquis'. When the Duke 
of Chou (‘//I ) crossed (the state of) Lu without proper ritual, 

(the Spring and Autumn Annals ) takes away his rank and he is 
without his honorary title. 4 ^ The states of Wu and Qh'u are 
considered wise when they first sent embassies to Lu. 43 At 
Ch'tl-chi (<& '*'&■ ) and at the battle of An (^ ), the (state) 
which was the first to grieve for Lu was honoured. 43 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. See KYC . Wen 9.1. 

2. In the winter of BC 531 (Chao 11.10), the Ch'u army set 
up the crown prince of Ts'ai- as its ruler. Although KYC indi¬ 
cated disapproval of Ch'u's usurpation of the right to punish 
when it had killed his father earlier in the year (Chao 11.3), 
it felt that the dead marquis had deserved the punishment for 
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the earlier assassination of his own father in BC 543 
(Hsiang 30.2). Therefore, it argues, the son ought not to 
have been set up. 

3. See CCFL 3, p.9-12, CCFL 5, p.5 

4. KYC finds Duke Chuang of Lu to have been incorrect in 
thinking of his mother in BC 693 (Chuang 1.2) since she had 
been guilty of complicity in the death of her husband, Duke 
Huan, in Ch' i in the previous year (Huan 18.2). 

5. See CCFL 4, p.8. 

6. T'ai Po was the eldest son of the founder of the Chou line, 

T'ai.Wang (* 2 : ). He renounced his position as heir in fa¬ 

vour of King Wen's father, and went to live among the southern 
barbarians. They followed him as their leader, and he called 
himself Kou Wu (1) \ ) . It is from him that the ruling house 

of Wu is supposed to have acquired the surname Chi (’*). 

7. Deleting jang (*£:). (Yd Ydeh) . 

8. Po I K'ao was the eldest son of King Wen of Chou. He too 
declined the position of heir. 

9. Substituting t 'ui ) for chi (itO . (Su Yd). 

10. In BC 576 (Ch'eng 15-12), nobles from Lu, Chin, Ch'i, 

Sung, Wei, Cheng, and Chu met Wu at Ch'ung-li. The wording of 
SA clearly sets Wu apart from the other states. This, KYC 
explains, was to show that Wu was still barbarian. 

11. At the battle of Chi-fu in BC 513 (Chao 23.7,8), Wu de¬ 
feated the armies of Tun (^§ ) , Hu (*>) ), Shen (i 5 ^ ), Ts'ai, 

Ch'en, and Hsd (tj ), killing the rulers of Hu and Shen, and 
capturing the Ch'en general. KYC explains that the wording 
of SA indicates that although Wu had made a little progress, 
it is still barbarian. 

12. In BC 506 (Ting 4.14), the armies of Wu and Ts'ai severely 
defeated Ch'u at Po-chd. KYC praises Wu, a barbarian state, 
for coming to the aid of a central state. By giving Wu's 
ruler his title, it says, the SA is indicating praise. Again 
in BC 492 (Ai 13.3), at the meeting at Huang-ch'ih, although 

Wu is still considered a barbarian state, its power is acknow- 
leged and its ruler is given his title. 
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13. After being attacked by a combined aremy of the feudal 
lords in BC 656 (Hsi 4.2), the ruler of Ch'u sent a noble, 

Ch'd Yflan [M "fe ) to the allied encampment at Chao-ling, to 
enter into a covenant (Hsi 4.4). The covenant was made with 
Duke Huan of Ch'i, and although KYC praises his action in 
saving the central states, the duke was, in fact, carrying 
out business usually conducted by the king. In this and the 
following cases where the involvement of a leader in a par¬ 
ticular event is avoided, praise for his behaviour in 
general is intended. 

14. In BC 699 (Huan 13.1), Lu, together with these allies 
defeated this enemy. KYC explains that the day is given in 
the middle of the entry in SA because Lu had had to rely on 
external aid. 

15. Substituting p 1 ien ('tS ) for pien (££ ) . (Yd Ydeh). cf . 

CCFL 3, p.3\, 

16. See CCFL 3, p.l. 

17. Substituting tao ) for pei (« ). (lu Wen-chao). 

18. See CCFL 1, p.l; CCFL 5, p.4; CCFL 6, p.6,8; and CCFL 7/8, 
p.4. 

19. Deleting the first ch'i (K ). (Su Yd). 

20. They were honoured because they were closest in time 
to Confucius. 

21. In BC 568 (Hsiang 5.4), a noble of Lu and a noble of Wei 
met with Wu at Shan-tao. The wording of SA groups Lu and Wei 
together while excluding Wu. KYC does not comment. 

22 Substituting wai (^) for nei ) . (Ling Shu). 

23. In BC 563 (Hsiang 10.1), the Duke of Lu, the Marquis of 
Chin, the Duke of ^ung, the Marquis of Wei, the Earl of Ts'ao, 
the Viscount of Chd (^3), the Viscount of Chu, the Viscount 
of T 1 eng (J9*), the Earl of Hsdeh {« ), the Viscount of Hsiao- 
chu ( -J- tf ), and the Crcwn Prince of Ch'i, met Wu at Cha. 

The wording of SA excludes Wu while grouping the remainder 
together. Again KYC does not comment. 



24. See CCFL 17, p.4. 
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25. According to KYC , Sheng was extinguished in BC 686 (Chuang 
8.3) by Lu and < ”h'i (although the wording of SA indicates only 
a surrender to the Ch 1 i army), yet tye Earl of Sheng is re¬ 
corded as having fled to Lu some seventy-one years later, in 
BC 615 (Wen 12.1). KYC explains that he had lost his terri¬ 
tory, and that his name is not given in SA because he was 
related to the royal line of Lu. KYC gives the same explana¬ 
tion for the omission of the Viscount of Kao's name when he 
came to Lu in BC 640 (Hsi 20.2). 


26. The younger brother of the Earl of Ch'in fled to Chin in 
BC 541 (Chao 1.4), while the younger brother of the Duke of 
Sung fled to Ch'en in BC 500 (Ting 10.12). 

27. By naming the Marquis of Wei when he destroyed Hsing () 
in BC 635 (Hsi 25.1), KYC understand SA to be censuring him 
for destroying a state of the same surname. 

28. This translation agrees with Lu Wen-chao that there is 
text missing from this point. cf. CCFL 6, p.6,7. 

29. Two dates, fifteen days apart, are given for the death 
of the Marquis of Ch'en, in BC 707 (Huan 5.1). KYC explains 
that on the first of these dates, the Marquis disappeared, 
while on the second his dead body was found. It gives mad¬ 
ness as the reason for his disappearance. 

30. Occurred BC 644 (Hsi 16.1). This event is also men¬ 
tioned in CCFL 6, p.4. The point here is the order of the 
words in SA. The five comes after 'meteorite', explains KYC , 
it was first noted that they were meteorites, and only upon 
examination was the number determined. Conversely, the num¬ 
ber of six precedes 'fish-hawks' because it was first noted 
that there were this number, and only upon examination was 
it established what species they were. 

31. Adding a meng (^L) after hui (« ). (Ling Shu). 

32. The duke of Lu entered into a covenant with the ruler of 
the dependent state Chu, for whom SA records the 'style' at 
this juncture, in BC 722 (Yin 1.2). Chu was shortly to become 
a full-fledged state. 

33. KYC explains that the Earl of Cheng ( CCFL here gives 

him his posthumous name and title) was assassinated on the way 
to the meeting with the feudal lords at Wei (?if ) in BC 566 
(Hsiang 7.9). It explains that SA says that "he was going to 
the meeting" to indicate his intention of going. 
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34. See CCFL 6, p.ll. In BC 594 (Hstlan 15.3), when Chin ex¬ 
tinguished the barbarian clan surnamed Lu, SA accords its 
ruler the title ’viscount'. 

35. The locations for this and the following four incidents 
are given at the beginning. This translation has placed each 
with its respective event. In the first, Ch'en fled from the 
meeting of the feudal lords at Wei in BC 566 (Hsiang 7.10). 

KYC does not comment. CCFL gives Ts'ao as the location of 

the meeting. Ts'ao was near Wei, and was the site of the death 
of the Earl of Cheng at this time. (cf . ff.33 above.) 

36. Likewise, the Earl of Cheng fled from the covenant of 
the feudal lords at Shou-tai in BC 655 (Hsi 5.5,6). 

37. In BC 652 (Hsi 8.1,2), when the Earl of Cheng begged to 
take part in the covenant, KYC explains that he stayed behind 
in his state when making this request. 

38. In BC 632 (Hsi 28.8,9), when SA says that "the Marquis of 
Ch'en went to the meeting KYC explains that he was late for 

it. 


39. Lu' s covenant with Chtt at T'ao was concluded in BC 715 
(Yin 8.8). KYC explains that it was contracted in order to 
alleviate Chd's suspicions of Lu. 

40. The rulers of T'eng and Hsdeh came to the court of Lu in 
BC 712 (Yin 11.1). Here they are accorded the title of marquis, 
but they are more usually referred to as 'viscount' and 'earl' 
respectively. 


41. See CCFL 2,p.2. When the Duke of Chou crossed the state 
without proper ritual SA says tersely that Shih C-5L) came". 


42. A representative of Wu first visited Lu in BC 544 
(Hsiang 29.8) while Ch'u's first emissary arrived in BC 671 
(Chuang 23.5). KYC indicates approval of both. 


43. When the Duke of Sung died at Ch'd-chi in BC 517 
(Chao 25.9) KYC explains that SA mentioned it because he had 
been grieving for Lu. The same explanation is given for the 
death of the Crown Prince Shou ( i ) of Ts'ao in the battle 
of An, BC 589 (Ch'eng 2.3). 
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CCFL 34 : 

"Serving Basics" 

Ritual is a continuation of Heaven and Earth, the embodi¬ 
ment of the Yin and the Yang, and (that which) is attentive 
, , £A- 

to hose and guest. It ords the position of honoured and mean, 
noble and lowly, and great and small. It differentiates the 
classes internal and external, distant and near, new and old. 
When virtue is great it is an omen. When the ten thousand 
things are extensive and abundant year after year for a long 
time, it is (also) an omen. Of those in the sky which are 
omens of Heaven, none is greater than the sun and moon. They 
are the connecting lights of Heaven and Earth and their brilli¬ 
ance cannot but illuminate. As for stars, none are greater than 
the Ta-ch'en,-*- the Northern Dipper, and the regular stars. 

There are three hundred divisions in the stars, and three thous- 
and outer stars/ Ta-huo (^ ^ ) has sixteen stars; Fa (it) 
has thirteen stars; 4 the Northern Dipper has seven stars; and 
the regular stars have twenty-eight constellations. ... This 
is similar to the one hundred stems of the milfoil plant 7 making 
one stalk. (After) one thousand years, the tortoise® is prized 
by man.^ This is why the Three Dynasties continued to settle 
their doubts by means of it. In taking land, hill country is 
best. For a man to gain Heaven and win the masses, no one is 
better than the Son of Heaven who has received the mandate. 
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Below (him) come dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and 
barons. (All) the minds within the seas are anxious for the 
Son of Heaven. (All) the people within the borders are uni¬ 
fied by (their) feudal lord. Eclipses of both the sun and 
moon announce bad fortune (for) they did not follow their 
(regular) paths. There was a comet in the east,^ in 

1 2 TO 

Ta-ch'en, and entering the Northern Dipper. J The regular 

stars were not seen,^ 4 there were earthquakes, 8 Liang-shan 

( ^ ) and Sha-lu ( H' ^ ) fell, and there were fires (on 

the same day) in Sung, Wei, Ch'en, and Cheng. Kings and 

dukes were usurped and killed by their nobles. All of these, 

the Spring and Autumn Annals recorded as serious anomalous 

occurrences. It did not record that the trails of the myriad 

stars came and fell like rain,'*" 8 (nor that) there were attacks 

and destructions of plain and marsha. The deaths of the 

common people of a state cannot be predicted by the various 

plants. It is only in the names of fields and cities that the 

owner's name is usually recorded. When the ruler acts as a 

general, it does not mention the official; and if it is an 

20 

official, it does not mention the army. When the king is 
wounded or the ruler is captured it does not say that the army 

Ol 
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of Ch 1 i and Wen of Chin had not honoured the House of Chou, 
they would have been unable to be overlords. If the sages of 
the Three Dynasties had not imitated Heaven and Earth, they 
would have been unable to become king. Looking at it from this 
(point of view), we can understand the nobility of Heaven and 
Earth. If a river is deep, its waters cannot be measured. If 
honour is extreme, then respect is infinite. This is the rea¬ 
son that even though Heaven may give disaster and harm, it is 
still accepted and given importance, and infinite reverence. 

Such was (the case when) the temple of I-po (% ^ ) was struck 
by lightning. Heaven has no mistaken disasters, but earch 
has terrifying anomalous occurrences. The Spring- and Autumn 
Annals does not dare to omit (them) and is attentive to those 

the Son of Heaven has cut off and those armies he has defeated 

24 

even though he was not in accord with the Way. There are a 

multitude (of instances when it is recorded that) an army went 

out, but no record of their return. When we come to: "(Our) 

army together with an army from Ch'i besieged Sheng, and Sheng 

25 

surrendered to the Ch'i army," here alone does it record 
the (army's) return. Because the ruler should not have plundered 
abroad, it could say it directly here. When we come to other 
armies, it is always the ruler's error. Thus it says: "It was 
not the army's crime. (Therefore) ministers and sons do nc 




receive the guilt of their rulers and fathers. It is of para- 
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mount importance that the guilt is not the minister's or son's. 

If it is very clear, it gives it infinite illumination, but 
if it is very obscure, it gives it infinite concealment. Now 
the Spring and Autumn Annals records (the atrairs or) Lu in 
order to explain the righteousness or the King. It gives less 
importance (Dukes) Yin and Huan, taking them as distant ances¬ 
tors, but it honours (Dukes) Ting and Ai, taking them as 
deceased parents. They are greatly honoured and revered; manl¬ 
iest and brilliant. The additions to their territory and the 
reception of rich bounty were continuous and limitless. Con¬ 
stantly, ror several decades prior to this, neighbouring recluses 
would approach their graves and (honour them as) revered and 
brilliant. For the large states Ch'i and Cheng (it says): 

"When it is two (states) it does not call it a meeting.”^ 7 
(During the reign of Duke Ai) the deaths and burial ceremonies 

of the rulers of the minor states is recorded, and the phrase- 

28 

ology is complete. (Also at this time) the rulers of the 

far barbarians were given internal (phraseology) and they were 

no (longer) treated as external. 3 At this time, it did not 

(mention) Lu's border. When the strong among the feudal lords 

o n 

attacked (Duke) Ai, it always said (they ’attacked) us'. 

Pi-wo ($ & ) and K'uai (")*-) of Chu were nobles of Chu and un¬ 
related to Lu. They were made manifest because they were near. 
(Dukes) Yin and Huan were related to the forebearers of (the 
writer of) the Spring and Autumn Annals . The day of the death 
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3 2 

of (Prince) I-shih (6f ) is not (recorded). At the meeting 
at Chi (1 ), it says that it was to alleviate the disorder in 
Sung. 33 (Thus) it made externals distant. At the meeting at 
Huang-ch'ih («> • £1 ) it used the phraseology accorded to two 
overlords to say that it did not consider them to be external, 
(but rather) close and internal. 34 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Ta-ch'en is Ta-huo. See ff.3 below. 

2. These figures are approximate. Su Yd quotes the "Treatise 
on Astronomy" of the Chin-shu to the effect that the early 
astronomical■charts showed two hundred and eighty-three groups 
of stars and one thousand four hundred and sixty-four separate 
stars. 


3. Deleting erh (—) . (Su Yd). Tao-huo is composed of the 
three constellations. Fang (4 ) , four stars, (approx. GHA 16), 
Hsin ), three stars (approx. GHA 16%), and Wei (41 ), nine 
stars (approx. GHA 17 1/3). 


4. The group of stars known as Fa is situated within the con¬ 
stellation Ts'an (v) (approx. GHA 5 1/3), and is composed of only 
three stars. Su Yd surmises that the number thirteen is reached 
by including the seven stars from Ts'an, and the three stars 
from Tsui (% ). (The latter is another constellation just to 
the north of Ts'an, but of the same approximate GHA.) 

5. Deleting chiu tz'u (ft M ). (Su Yd). 


6. This translation agrees with Su Yd and Lu Wen-chao that 
this next phrase of seven words is corrupt and ignores it. It 
agrees also with Lu Wen-chao that a passage has been lost from 
the text at this point. 


7. The plant, the. stalks of which are used in divination. 

8. Tortoise shell was also used in divination. 
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9. Inserting wei {%, ) after erh ( rf> ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

cf. Songs II, 4.9.2; Legge, Classics IV, p.321. 

11. Occurred BC 482 (Ai 13.10)„ 

12. Occurred BC 525 (Chao 17.5). 

13. Occurred BC 613 (Wen 14.6). 

14. Occurred BC 687 (Chuang 7.2). 

15. Five are recorded in SA , the first of which occurred 
BC 618 (Wen 9.12). 

16. The former fell in BC 586 (Ch'eng 5.4), while the latter 
fell in BC 646 (Hsi 14.3). 

17. Occurred BC 524 (Chao 18.2). 

18. Stars fell like rain in the middle of the night in which 

the “regular stars did not appear" (Chuang 7.3). (see ff.14 
above.) . . 


19. 

cf,. 

KYC 

Chao 1.6. 


20. 

c_f. 

KYC 

Yin 5.3. 


21. 

cf. 

KYC 

Ch'eng 16.7, and Hsi 

15.14. 

22. 

Analects 

VIII. 9. (cf. Legge, 

Classics I, p.2.4). 

23. 

Occurred 

BC 645 (Hsi 15.11). 

KYC does not illuminate 


the surrounding circumstances. 

24. See for example the care with which the events surrounding 
the saving of Wei by the king's army is recorded in BC 688 

(Chuang 6.1,2,3.). ' 

25. SA, Chuang 8.3. KYC understands SA to be censuring Lu 
for this attack in BC 686, which resulted in the destruction 
of Sheng, a state of the same surname as Lu. The return of 
Lu's army is recorded, however ( SA , Chuang 8.4), and KYC 
explains that the guilt, here, did not belong to the army. 

26. The annotaters are puzzled by this passage. 

27. Substituting cheng ('ll 5 ) for sung ($ ) . (Lu Wen-chao). One 
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of the occasions on which the quotation occurs in KYC is when 
SA records the fact that the rulers of Ch'i and Cheng went to 
Chi {$£•) in BC 707 (Huan 5.2). 

28. Lu Wen-chao says that in all cases during the reign of 
Duke Ai, the day of the death and the month of the burial of 
the rulers of minor states is given in SA . 

29. Again during Duke Ai's reign, SA accords the requisite 
noble rank to all barbarian rulers. 

30. Compare the wording in SA for the attacks on Lu of BC 675 
(Chuang 19.5) and BC 487 (Ai 8.2). In the former the attack 

was on "our western border", while in the latter the attack 
was simply on "us 11 . 

31. Deleting shu ch 1 i (/£ S ), the firsti_ (&-), and adding 
k 'uai (1*) after wo (K ). (Lu Wen-chao). In BC 550 (Hsiang 
23-3), Pi-wo fled to Lu, and in BC 515 (Chao 27.7) K'uai did 
the same. In both cases KYC explains that SA records the 
event in order to treat them as 'near'. 

32. Prince I-shih died in BC 722 (Yin 1.7), and the day is 
not mentioned in SA. KYC comments tersely that he was too 
distant in time from Confucius. 

33. Substituting yd an (bi.) for t 'ung Qik ). (Lu Wen-chao). The 
meeting occurred in BC 710 (Huan 2.4). The disorder in Sung 
refers to the assassination of the ruler (Huan 2.1), and the 
murder of Confucius' ancestor (Huan 2.2) earlier in the year. 

34. When the rulers of Lu, Chin and Wu met at Huang-ch'ih in 
BC 483 (Ai 13.3), it is in this manner that KYC explains why 
it is that SA accorded Wu's ruler noble rank. 
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CCFL35 : 


"A Comprehensive Examination of Names and 
Designations" 


The stody of the principles of the world is in the exhaust¬ 
ive discrimination of the important, and the exhaustive examina¬ 
tion of the principles of the important lies in the comprehensive 
examination of names and designations. Names are the first sec¬ 
tion of the great principle. If they record the meaning of the 
first section (of the great principle), thereby giving insight 
into its action, then right and wrong can be known and the con¬ 
trary and favourable will become self-evident. They (will thus) 
come close penetrating (the meaning) of the universe. The 
rectification of right and wrong is obtained from contrary and 
favourable? the rectification of contrary and favourable is 
obtained from names and designations; and the rectification 
of names and designations is obtained from the universe. The 
chief meaning of names and designations is the universe. The 
sages of antiquity shouted out ( hsiao -l« ) imitating (hsiao ) 

the universe. (These) were called designations (hao -). 

And they cried out ( ming ) exposing the will (ming - ^ ) 

(of Heaven). These were termed names ( ming - & ). 1 'Names’ 
means that they cried out and exposed (Heaven's) will. 'Desig¬ 


nations' means that they shouted out and imitated (the universe) 


Shouting out and imitating the universe is 'designating', while 
crying out and (exposing Heaven's) will is called 'naming'. 
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(The words) 'name* and 'designation' have different pronuncia¬ 
tions, hut their basis is the same. All their crying out and 
. 2 

shouting out was a demonstration of Heaven's meaning. 


Heaven does not speak (thus) causing man to manifest Its 
meaning? and it does not act (thus) causing him to do it corr¬ 
ectly. Names are that in which (only) the sages manifested 
Heaven's meaning. This must be inspected comprehensively. The 
ruler, in receiving the Mandate (of Heaven) is granted Heaven's 
will. Therefore, he who is designated as the Son of Heaven 
ought to view Heaven as a father, and serve Heaven with filial 
piety. He who is designated a feudal lord ought to be respect¬ 
ful in viewing the Son of Heaven that he serves. He who is 
designated a noble ought to broaden his loyalty and trust, and 
to esteem ritual and propriety. This means that he is better 
than the common people and able to transform them. A knight 
(shih - ) is a server (shih - f ), while the (common) people 

( min - & ) are asleep (ming - 8- ). A knight is unable to 
transform. He can be used only to conduct affairs, and follow 
his superiors. (These) five designations each have differ¬ 
entiation in their phraseology, (yet even) between (these) 


differentiations there are divisions. 'Names' are given to 
these divisions. Names grouped together are called designa¬ 
tions. Designations are generic (terms). Names denote the 
specific. Designations generalize and summarize, while names 
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are particular and to the point. That which is to the point 
gives total definition, while that which is general only 
summarizes the scope. The act of presenting an offering in 
sacrifice to spirits and ghosts is designated in the one term 
as chi d ) . The specific names for chi are: tz 'u (43 ) for 
Spring, ytteh (4$ ) for Summer, ch 1 ang Cg ) for Autumn, and 
cheng ) for Winter. The act of hunting for wild birds and 
animals is designated in one term as t 1 ien (©). The specific 
names for t' ien are miao (® ) for Spring, sou () for Autumn, 
and shou (¥?) for Winter. There are none of these which, does 
not correspond to Heaven's meaning. Thus there is nothing 
which does not have a generic designation, and no designation 
which does not embrace (many) names. This is the reason that 
all things accord with their names and that all names accord 
with Heaven. (Thus) the bond between Heaven and Man joins and 
becomes one; in sameness, it is permeated by principle; in 
action, it benefits both; and in accord, it causes reciprocal 
interchange. This is called the Way of virtue. The Book of Songs 
says: 

"But in calling out (hao ) these words 

I have reason, X have proof." 4 

This refers to it. 



In a comprehensive examination of the basic meaning of 
the designation 'king' (wang - 31 ) (we find) there are five 
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components. (These five) components are: majesty (hwang - H. ), 
correct ( fang - t ), aid (k 'vang -IS ), yellow (hwang - ™ ), 

g 

and turning (wang - ) . The word 'king' (implies) each of 

these. This is the reason that if the king's will is not 
widespread and majestic [% ) then his Way cannot be straight¬ 
forward and correct (i ). If his Way cannot be straightfor¬ 
ward and correct, then his virtue cannot be catholic in 
applying aid (5 ). if his virtue cannot be catholic in applying 
aid, then goodness cannot be yellow (« )(in colour). If good¬ 
ness cannot be yellow (in colour) then the people will not 
turn (4i) to him. (Finally), if people do not turn to him, then 
he is not complete in his kingliness. Therefore it is said: 

"Heaven covers all, while earth supports and contains.® The 
wind carries his orders and unifies his awe. The rain gives 

Q 

liberally and universalizes his virtue." This refers to the 
art of kingship. 

In a comprehensive examination of the basic meaning of 
the designation 'ruler 1 (chdn - 'M ) (we) also (find) there are 
five components. (These five) components are: primary (ydan - tL ), 
source ( ydan -/i. ), force (ch 'dan -ii ), warmth (wen ), and 

JS 10 

populous (ch'dan ). The word 'ruler' (implies) each of 

these. This is the reason that if the ruler's will is not 
the same as the primary (5b), then his actions will cause 
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agricultural failure. If his actions cause agricultural 
failure, then his reign (lit . what he does) will not be est¬ 
ablished. If his reign is not established, then he will not 
be effective as a source (^5 ). If he is not effective as a 
source, then he abandons himself. If he abandons himself, 
then the transformation (of the people) does not occur. (If 
the transformation bf the people) does not occur, then he 
(must) use force (i* ) to change them). If he (must) use 
force to change them, he misses what is suitable. If he 
misses what is suitable, then the (Kingly) Way becomes unjust, 
and (his) virtue does not give warmth (;&) (to the people). 

If the (Kingly) Way becomes unjust and (his) virtue does not 
aid (the people), then the masses are neither friendly nor 
peaceful. If the masses are neither friendly nor peaceful, 
then they scatter and are not populous ('f ). (Finally), if 
they scatter and are not populous, then he is not complete 
in his rulership. 


Names are created from reality. If they are not reality, 
then they cannot be considered names. Names are the means by 
which the sages realized phenomena. Names is a way of saying 
reality. All arguments contain obscurities. But if everyc 
would turn (their words) back to (their) reality, then the 
(original) obscurities would be clarified. If you wish to 
determine crookedness or straightness, it is best to use a 
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measuring line. Should you wish to determine truth or false¬ 
hood, it is best to use names. Names in a determination of 
truth or falsehood, are similar to a measuring line in the 
determination of crookedness or straightness. We investigate 
the name and the reality, and watch for differences. Thus the 
situation of truth and falsehood cannot be mutually confused. 

Nowadays we are unclear about (the meaning of the word) 
nature (hsing - .i± ), and those who talk about it disagree. 

Let us examine (this problem) by returning to the name 'nature'. 
Does it not (mean) to be inborn? If we call the substance 
which is naturally inborn 'nature*, then 'nature* is the basic 
substance. But when we examine the basic quality, nature, 
against the name, good, surely they do not fit! Since they do 
not fit, how can we continue to call this basic quality goodJ 
The name 'nature' cannot be alienated from 'basic quality', 
and if it is alienated, by so much as a hair, from 'basic 
quality', then it is no (longer) 'nature'. This must be made 
clear. It is by rectifying names that the Spring and Autumn 
Annals discriminates between the principles of things. In 
naming things it follows (strictest) reality, not missing (by 
so much as) the tip of an autumn hair. Therefore, in referring 
(ming - & ) (to the affair of) the meteorites, (the fact that) 
they were five (in number was mentioned) last. 13 And in re¬ 
lating (the affair in which) the fish-hawks flew backwards. 
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backwards, (the fact that) they were six (in number was men¬ 
tioned) first.^ Thus was the care with which the Sage 
rectified names. "With respect to his words, the superior 
man is totally without carelessness".^^ The narration (of 
the events of) the five meteorites and the six fish-hawks 
(is an example of) this. 


That which controls (jen — ^ ) the multitude of evils 
within and forbids them egress is the mind. Therefore the 
mind is named the controller. If the aura received by an indi¬ 
vidual were indeed without evil, then why should the mind 
control? From the name, mind, I have discovered the true na¬ 
ture of man. In the true nature of man there is (both) self¬ 
ishness and humanity". The auras of (both) selfishness and 
humanity exist in the body. The name, body, is taken from 
Heaven. (Where) Heaven has the dual action of the Yin and 
Yang, the body has the dual natures of selfishness and humanity. 
(Where) Heaven has restrictions on the Yin and Yang, the body 
has controls over the feelings and desires. (This) is the same 
as the Way of Heaven. This is the reason that the action of 
the Yin is not exerted in the Spring and Summer and that the 
moon's rays are always suppressed by the sun's; sometimes it 
is full and sometimes it disappears. Thus is the restriction 
of Heaven on the Yin. How can we not stop our desires and 
restrict our feelings in order to respond to Heaven! Because 
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the body restricts that which Heaven restricts we say that 
the body is similar to Heaven. To restrict that which Heaven 
restricts is not to restrict Heaven (itself). We must know 
that without the benefit of an education our Heaven(-endowed) 
nature can never be controlled. When we examine reality in 
order to give names, what grounds have we (to consider nature 
good) when there has been no education l 

Therefore nature is comparable to the rice plant, (while) 
goodness is comparable to the rice grain. The grain comes 
from the plant but the plant is not entirely grain. Goodness 
comes from the nature, but the nature is not entirely good. 
(Both) goodness and grain are that by which man continues and 
completes Heaven's (will). (Both) are beyond rather than 
within (the scope) of Heaven's actions. The actions of Heaven 
have (a point) to which they extend and at which they stop. 
(That which) is within Its scope is called our Heaven(-endowed) 
nature, (while that which) is beyond Its scope is called human 
affairs. (Although human) affairs are beyond (the scope) of 
the nature, the nature must complete its virtue. The desig¬ 
nation for the (common) people (min - £1 ) is taken from (the 
word) 'asleep' ( ming -0* ). If the nature were already good, 
then why is its designation taken from (the word) 'asleep'? 

By means of (the word) fall we indicate that if they are not 
held in place, they topple, sink and become disordered. How 
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can this be good! 


Nature is similar to the eyes. When the eyes rest, there 
is darkness and then sleep. (We must) await awakening before 
there is sight. Before the awakening we can say that there is 
basic substance of sight, but we cannot say there is sight. 

Now the nature of all people possesses the basic substance (of 
goodness) but they are not yet awakened. It is comparable to 
the sleeper awaiting awakening. (Only) after they are educated 
is it good. Before they are awakened it can be said that they 
have the basic substance of goodness, but it cannot be said that 
it is good. This is the same as the eyes being asleep and then 
awakening. If we calm our minds and carefully examine them, 
these words can be seen (to be true). That the nature is like 
sleep before awakening is an act of Heaven. We imitate Heaven's 
act in creating the designation. Therefore we refer to people 
as min (because) it is similar to (the word for) asleep ( ming ) . 
If we follow names and designations thus penetrating their 
principles, then we do obtain (their meaning). Thus the rec¬ 
tification of names and designations (is obtained) from the 
universe. The universe produces nature and feelings (ch *ing - 
The nature and feelings are united and in a state of sleep. 
Feelings are (a part of) the nature. If we say that the nature 
is already good, what, indeed, can we say about the feelings! 
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Therefore the Sage did not say that the nature is good. (This 
would have) injured the name. 

The body's having nature and feelings is similar to 
Heaven's having Yin and Yang. To say that man's basic substance 
is without feelings is like saying that Heaven is Yang without 
Yin. (Such) forced arguments have never been acceptable. The 
name ‘nature* refers neither to the superior nor the inferior 
but to the average. Nature is like a cocoon or an egg. An 
egge must wait for hatching (before) it becomes a chick; and 
a cocoon must wait until it is unravelled (before) it becomes 
silk. Nature must await instruction (before) it becomes good. 
This refers to the reality of Heaven's (will). Heaven creates 
people whose nature contains the basic substance of goodness 
which is unable to become good (independenently). Thereupon It 
establishes a king in order to make it good. This is the will 
of Heaven. The people receive a nature, which is unable (of 
itself) to become good, from Heaven, and they turn to the king 
for the instruction which will complete their nature. The king 
receives the will of Heaven and thus becomes the one respons¬ 
ible for the completion of the natures of his people. 

Nov/ basing (our arguments) on the reality of human nature 
(we say that) those who say that the nature of the people is 
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already good, neglect the will of Heaven and abolish the re¬ 
sponsibility of the king- If the nature of the people were 
already good, then what responsibility would remain with the 
king who had received the Mandate of Heaven? This is uing names 
incorrectly thus causing the heavy responsibility (of the king) 
to be abandoned and the will of Heaven to be disobeyed. It is 
not a true saying. In the phraseology of the Spring and Autumn 
Annals , it speaks from the externals (of a case) if the inter¬ 
nals depend on the externals. Now the nature of all the people 
depends on external instruction before it can become good. 
Goodness is related to instruction, not to nature. If it were 
related to nature it would be troublesome and crude; (we) could 
achieve merit ourselves without (the help, of) wise people or 
sages. This is a source of error of (several of) my senior 
contemporaries. It is not the way of the phraseology of the 
Spring and Autumn Annals . Incorrect wording and theories not 
based in experience are avoided by the gentleman. What use 
are they? 

Some (might) say: "The nature contains the beginnings of 
goodness and the heart contains the basic substance of goodness. 
How can you still maintain that they are not good?" 

I would reply saying: "You are wrong. The cocoon has 
silk, but the cocoon is not silk. The egg contains a chick 
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the egg is not a chick. If you follow these examples, then 
what doubts can there be? In creating people. Heaven has its 
great principle 1 ® and those who speak about nature ought not 
to disagree. Yet there are some who say nature is good and 
others who hold that it is not good. Thus each hold a differ¬ 
ent opinion about that which is referred to as good. 

Nature has the beginnings of goodness which is activated 
in the love of one's parents. Since (man) is better than wild 
birds and animals, this is termed goodness - this is Mencius' 
goodness. Accord with the Three Bonds and the Five Regulators; 
understand the principles of the Eight Beginnings; 17 be loyal, 
trustworthy, and altruistic; and be modest and love ritual. 

(This) then, can be called goodness, and this was the Sage's 
goodness. Therefore Confucius said: "A good man is not mine 

18 

to see; could I see a man of constancy, that would satisfy me.'' 
Looking at it from this, we know that what the Sage called good¬ 
ness was not easy to attain. It is not being better than wild 
birds and animals that is termed goodness. If stirring the 
beginnings (of goodness) and being better than animals can be 
termed goodness, how is it that goodness is not apparent? 

Being better than animals not being goodness, is similar to 
being more intelligent than the grass and trees and not being 
named intelligent. The nature of the people is (indeed) better 
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than birds and animals, but this cannot be named goodness... 

The word 'intelligent* is derived from 'sage'. The world.> 
considers correct, that which the Sage ordered. We correct 
day and night by observing the pole-star? and to correct sus¬ 
picions and doubts, we (ought to) observe the Sage. The Sage 
considered that in an age without a king, of the people who had, 
(as a consequence) not received instruction, none could attain 
goodness. Thus is the attaining of goodness difficult. To say 
that all of (such) people could attain it is a mistake. When 
measured against the nature of animals, the people's nature is 
good. But when measured against the goodness of the (proper) 

Way of man, the people do not come up to it. It is permissible 
to say that the nature of the people is better than birds and 
animals, but it is not permissible (to say they are) what the 
Sage called good. This is the reason that my standards in the 
naming (v ) of nature differ from Mencius. Mencius lowered 
his standards to the actions of birds and animals and therefore 
he said that nature is already good. I have raised my stand¬ 
ards to what the Sage considered good. I say, therefore, 
that nature is not (already) good. Goodness is greater than 
nature, and the Sage is greater than goodness. The, Spring and 
Autumn Annals gives importance to origins without regard for 
its root, how can we call that which is not yet good, already 



good? 
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FOOTNOTES : 

1* In archaic Chinese the rhymes in each of these series was 
almost identical. The initial consonants were merely similar. 
c_f. B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica . (Taipei: Ch'eng Wen Publishing 
Co. 1966). The following notes on archaic pronunciation were 
all checked in this source. 

2. Reading hao in the second tone. 

3. Hsien (^S ) for simmer is omitted in accordance with the 
commentary. Of the three Commentarys and the Classic itself, 
the term occurs in the TC only. (cf. KYC , -Huan 4.1). 

4. Songs II.4.8.6. Legge, Classics IV, p.317. The present 
rescention of the Songs has chi (W ) for chi (^L ) of CCFL . 

This does not change the meaning of the two lines. 

5. Yellow is generally associated with the colour of loess, 
the centre, reliability, genuineness, and the banners of Heaven. 

6. As for 1. above. 

7. In translation this sentence is an abbreviation of the 
repetitious original. 

8. Reading shou ('1c ) for ai ('f? ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

9. Source unknown. 

10. As for 1, above. In this case however, the rhymes are 
slightly less similar. 

11. As for 7. above. 

12. The sentence in brackets is a suggested reconstruction 
for the one which has obviously been lost from the text. 

13. The event occurred in BC 644 (Hsi 16.1). It is explained 
in the KYC that this order of narration is used because the 
meteorites were seen first while the number was ascertained 
only later. 

14. This'event also occurred in BC 644 (Hsi 16.1). It is 
explained in the KYC that this order of narration was used 
because the number of birds was noticed before their species 
was determined. 

15. Analects 13.3.7. Legge, Classics I, p.264. 
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16. Reading ta (/:) for liu ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

17. The Three Bonds were between: ruler and minister; father 
and son; and husband and wife. The Five Regulators were the 
regulators of time: years, months (moon), days (sun), the 
stars, and calendar calculations. In the commentary, however. 
Ling Shu indicates that he believes Tung to have meant the Six 
Relationships which were: paternal uncles, brothers, fellow 
clansmen, maternal uncles, teachers, and friends. The eight 
beginnings were probably: commiseration, love, morality, 
righteousness, deference, propriety, shame and wisdom, cf . 

W. T. Chan, Chinese Philosophy , p.277, ff.16,17.18. 

18 0 Analects VII.25.2. Legge, Classics I, p.203. The wording 
is Legge's. The present rescention of the Analects reads heng 
(Hi) for CCFL ch 1 ang ("f 1 ) . CCFL had also dropped the first _i 
(% ) of this passage. Neither differences change the meaning. 
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CCFL 36 : 

"The Reality of Nature" 

Confucius said: "If names are not correct, then speech 

1 

will not accord with (reality)" . Now to say that 'nature* 
is already good, is similar (to saying that we ought to) follow 
our natural inclinations without (having received a suitable) 
education. Neither is it in accord with the Way of conducting 
(good) government. Its names is ‘nature's 1 reality; and its 
reality is the basic substance of 'nature'. What proof have we 
then, that this basic substance is capable of goodness when 
there has been no education? 

Goodness is like a rice-grain while 'nature' is like the 
rice plant. Although the grain comes from the plant, the (entire) 
plant cannot be called the grain. (Similarly) although goodness 
comes from the 'nature', the'nature* cannot be called good. 

Grain and goodness (both) are what mankind continues and com¬ 
pletes beyond (the scope of) Heaven; they are not within the 
scope of Heaven's actions. Heaven's actions have a stopping 
point which is not exceeded. Within that stopping point is 
called Heaven, while beyond it is called the instruction of the 
king. The instruction of the king is external to 'nature* 

'nature' cannot but comply with it. Therefore I say that 
'nature' has the basic substance of goodness, but it cannot 
itself) become good. (Since) this is the reality (of the situ- 
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ation), how could I dare to state it differently?^ 

The actions of Heaven stop with the cocoon, the hemp plant 
and the rice plant. The making of cloth from hemp; the making 
of silk from cocoons; the (cultivation of the) rice plant to 
make grain;^ and the creation of goodness in the ’nature': 
all these are what the sages did in order to advance and con¬ 
tinue (the will of) Heaven. They could not be affected by the 
basic substance of the feelings and the 'nature*. We cannot, 
therefore, say that (they were done by the uneducated) 'nature' 
To rectify the time, we observe Polaris; and to rectify 
suspicions and doubts, we (ought to) observe the Sage. We can 
consider the way the Sage gave names to (the phenomena of) the 
world to be correct. Now if we examine the words of the Sage, 
nowhere (do we find that) he names nature as good. (We do find 
that)there is, however, "I will never see a good man"/ If 
the 'nature' of all the people were already good, how is it 
that he did not see a good person? If we examine Confucius' 
words, (we find that) the meaning of this is that goodness is 
extremely difficult to attain. But Mencius thought that the 
'nature' of all the people had already attained it. He was 
mistaken. 

The 'nature' of the Sage cannot be named 'nature'; neitd 

5 

can the 'nature* of fools be named 'nature'. That which is 
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named 'nature* is that of the average person. The 'nature-' of 
the average person is like cocoons and eggs. Eggs must be^ 
brooded for twenty days before they become chicks; and cocoons 
must be washed in boiling water before it becomes silk. 'Nature' 
must be imbued with education before it can become good. Good¬ 
ness is that which is accomplished by education. It is not that 
which the basic substance can bring about (of itself). There¬ 
fore we cannot say that nature (of itself can bring it about.) 

We must understand the name 'nature'. It does not wait for 
anything, for it is inborn and inherent. To make good that which 
is inherent, (depends) not on 'nature' but on education. Thus 
grain comes from the millet plant, but the plant cannot be called 
the grain; and cut jade comes from jade bearing rock, but jade 
bearing rock cannot be called cut jade. (Similarly) goodness 
comes from the 'nature', but the 'nature' cannot be called good. 
There are many examples from nature in which this is to. If you 
consider it not to be so for 'nature', then how are the anal-, 
ogies not applicable? The 'nature' of an egg cannot (of itself) 
produce a chick; the 'nature' of a cocoon cannot (of itself) 
become silk; the 'nature' of hemp cannot (of itself) become 
floss; and the nature of millet cannot (of itself) become grai] 
The Spring and Autumn Annals differentiates the principles of 
things, thus rectifying names. In naming a thing it is necessa: 
that each accord with its reality. When (both) meaning and 
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feeling are realized, then it can "be considered to be (the 
correct) name. Thus (the Spring and Autumn Annals first) men¬ 
tions the meteorites, and (only) later (the number) five; and 
(in the case of the fish-hawks, mentions the number) six first. 
Both these (cases indicate) the reality (of the situation). The 
sage in "speaking was extremely careful." 7 


'Nature' is the basic substance given by Heaven, while 
goodness is (the result of) the transforming (influence) of 
the king's instruction. Were there not this basic substance, 
then the king's instruction could not transform; and without the 
king's instruction the basic substance could not become good. 
(Thus) the basic substance would not make the (entire) nature 

p 

good. When a name is used incorrectly, it is unacceptable. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Analects 13.3.5. Legge, Classics I, p.273. Waley, Analects , 
p.177. 


2. Reading i_ (W ) for mei (It ) as suggested by the commentary. 


3. The present rescention of the text actually reads: "the 
making of cooked rice from the rice grain". The change in 
the translation of this passage was made, in accordance with 
the commentary, in order to follow the logic of the previous 
sentence. 

4. Analects 7.25.2. Legge, Classics I, p.203. Waley, Analect 
p.128. A fuller quotation from the same passage is to be founc 
in CCFL 35 ( cf . ff.18). In this one the erh (ro ) following the 
te ('<% ) has been lost. 

5. Literally, "pecks and hampers". This phrase is used in 
Analects 13.20.4, by Confucius. 
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6. Occurred Hsi Hi) 16.1. CCFL 35 ff.13 and 14 refer. 

7. Analects 13.3.7, cf . CCFL 35 ff.15 

8. The commentary notes the striking similarity between this 
chapter and the preceding one. It suggests the probability 
that this chapter is a later forgery. 
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CCFL 37 : 

"The Feudal Lords" 

We are born, nourished, and brought up and again give 
birth. It ends and begins again. It is this process which 

enriches the masses without end. Although Heaven does not _ 

speak. Its intention to give a sufficiency is obvious. The 
sages of old perceived Heaven's generosity towards mankind. 
Therefore they faced south and ruled the world. But it was 
necessary that they cause equal benefit to those places which 
were to distant that their eyes could not see them, and those 
which were so hidden that their ears could not hear about them. 
Consequently they cut off those territories which weie beyond a 
thousand l_i together with their inhabitants, and established 
states and set up rulers for them. The Son of Heaven had them 
on his behalf see and hear that which he could not, and at the 
court ceremony they were summond and questioned. 'Feudal lords 
(chu hou -i% ) is similar to the wording of "all those who 

serve" (chu hou - "1% ^ } . 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Clearly this is but a fragment of a complete chapter. 
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CCFL 38 : 

"The Reply on the Five Elements" 

King Hsien (/?*) of Ho-chien (H ?<$ questioned Master 
2 

Tung of Wen 0S<.) City saying: "In the Hsiao-ching- it says: 
'Filial piety is the constant of Heaven and the righteousness 

3 

of Earth.' Why does it say (this)?" 


(Tung Chung-shu) replied saying: "Heaven has the five ele¬ 
ments. They are: wood, fire, earth, metal, and water. Wood 
engenders fire; fire engenders earth; earth engenders metal; 
and metal engenders water. Water acts in the winter; metal 
acts in the autumn; earth acts in the last month of summer; 
fire acts in the summer; and wood acts in the spring. Spring 
controls birth; summer controls growth; the last month of 
summer controls maturation; autumn controls harvesting; and 
winter controls storing. Storing is what winter completes. 

This is the reason that whatever the father produces, the son 
causes to grow; whatever the father causes to grow, the son 
causes to mature; and whatever the father causes to mature, 
the son brings to completion. Whatever the father does, the 
son receives it and carries on the process. He does not dare 
but to cause it to accord with his father's wishes. (This) 
completes the Way of mankind. Therefore the five elements are 
the five actions. Looking at it from this (point of view, we 
see that) the father transmits it and the son receives it. Thi 
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xs the Way of Heaven. Therefore it says that filial piety is 
the constant of Heaven. This refers to it. 

The King said: "Excellent i I have now heard of the con¬ 
stant of Heaven, but X wish (still) to hear of the righteousness 
of Earth." 

(Tung Chung-shu) replied saying: "Earth puts forth the 
clouds to make the rain, and gives rise to the gases which 
cause the wind. Wind and rain are the actions of the earth, 
but earth does not dare to take the credit. That honour must 
be sent up to Heaven. It is proclaimed as though they followed 
Heaven's aura. Therefore we say. Heaven's wind, and Heaven’s 
rain. No one says. Earth's wind and Earth's rain. The in¬ 
dustry and labour are Earth's, but the honour goes immediately 
to Heaven. If (Earth) did not have an infinity of righteous¬ 
ness, how could it be able to practise this. Thus inferior 
serves superior in the same way that Earth serves Heaven. This 
can be called great loyalty. Earth is the child of fire, and of 
the five elements, none is more noble than earth. Earth does 
not command a season, and does not divide credit and honour 
with fire. Wood indicates spring; fire indicates summer, 
metal indicates autumn, and water indicates winter. The righte 

ousness of the loyal"minister and the actions of a filial son 

■ 

I 

are taken from (the example of) earth. Earth is the most noble 
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of the five elements, and its righteousness cannot be increased 
upon. Of the five sounds, none is more honoured than kung 

of the five flavours, none is more honoured than sweet¬ 
ness; and of the five colours, none is more honoured than 
yellow. This (is why) it says that filial piety is the righteous¬ 
ness of Earth.'* 


The King said: "Excellent!"^ 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. King Hsien was a brother of Emperor Ching who was infeu- 
dated with Ho-chien in BC 155, and ruled it until he died in 
BC 130. 

2. Tung Chung-shu was in fact from Kuang-ch'uan (M H ), and 

commentators have had much trouble with this statement. It is 
generally felt that Wen is a mistake for Ch'ang ( % ) which was 
a place near if not in Kuang-ch'uan. Wen, however, was a 
hsien in Ho-nei ( ^ ), a commandery some distance to the 

southwest. 

3. Hsiao-ching , "San-Ts'ai" (^ ). 

4. The first note of the ancient musical scale. 

5. The remainder of this chapter has been moved to form the 
last paragraph of CCFL 41. (Su Yd„) 
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CCFL 39 : Lost. 

CCFL 40 : Lost. 

CCFL 41 : 

"The Creator of Man is Heaven" 

The giver of birth could not be the (actual) creator of 
mankind. The creator of mankind is Heaven, and man's human 
behaviour'*' is based in Heaven. (Thus) Heaven is the distant 
ancestor of mankind. This is the reason that mankind is thus 
ranked above with Heaven. The body of man assimilates Heaven's 
number and is completed. The physical power of man assimilates 
Heaven's will and is humane. The virtuous behaviour of man 
assimilates Heaven's principle and is righteous. The likes and 
dislikes of man assimilate Heaven's warmth and clarity. The 
joys and angers of mankind assimilate Heaven's cold and heat. 

The fate which man receives, assimilates Heaven's four seasons. 
Human life has joy, anger, remorse, and pleasure. (These) cor¬ 
respond to the categories spring, autumn, winter, summer. Joy 
corresponds to spring; anger corresponds to autumn; pleasure 
corresponds to summer; and remorse corresponds to winter. The 
duplicate of Heaven is in mankind. Man's feelings and nature 
are also from Heaven. Therefore I say that the command received 
from Heaven is that which controls mankind.^ As for the Way, 
nothing is clearer than examining the body's (resemblance to) 
Heaven. If Heaven (can make) it appear. It will cause it to 
appear. To correspond to (the way in which) Heaven sends fort: 
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the four seasons, we must be loyal in the receiving of it. 

Thus the government of (Emperors) Yao and Shun could not be 
improved upon. Thus (the people) could be (allowed) to live, 
or they could be killed, but they could not be urged to dis¬ 
order. Therefore it says: “If it is illegal I will not speak 

of it, and if it is not (in accordance with) the Way, I will 
. . 3 

not practise it." This refers to it. 

Tradition says:^ "Only the Son of Heaven receives orders 
from Heaven. The world^ receives orders from the Son of Heaven. 
(The people of) a single state, receive their orders from their 
ruler. "If the ruler's orders are favourable, then the people 7 
have favourable orders, but if the ruler's orders are harsh, 
then the people 7 have harsh orders." Therefore it says: "When 
one man has good fortune, the myriad peoples rely on him." 8 
This refers to it. 

Tradition says that government has three beginnings. If 
father and son are not close, then cause them to be loving. 

If the senior ministers are not harmonious, then cause them to 
respect and accord with ritual. If the common people are not 
peaceful, then encourage them to be filial and brotherly. Filial 
piety and brotherly love are the means by which the people are 
pacified. Encouragement is to practise it personally in order 
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to change them. The way of Heaven and Earth cannot by means 
of heat and cold alone, complete the year. There must be 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. The Way of the sage cannot 
by power alone complete (good) government. He must have moral 
suasion. Therefore I say that you (should) lead them with 
boundless love, thus teaching them humanity. The true gentleman 
does not honour things which are difficult to acquire, thus 
teaching them righteousness. Even the Son of Heaven must have 
(that which he) honours, thus teaching them filial piety. He 
must have priorities, thus teaching them brotherly love. This 
(shows) that power alone is not sufficient to rely on. Is not 
the merit of moral suasion greati 

Tradition says that Heaven gives us birth; that Earth 
supports us; and that the sage teaches us. The ruler is the 
mind of the people. The people are the body of the ruler. With 
whatever the mind likes, the body must be at ease. (Thus) the 
people must follow whatever the ruler likes. Therefore, the 
ruler and the people honour filial piety and brotherly love. 

They love ritual and righteousness, give importance to humanity 
and purity and despise wealth and profit. This is managed per¬ 
sonally above, and the myriad peoples listen and cause goodness 
below. Therefore it says: "The teachings of the former kings co 
transform the people."^ This refers to it.^® 
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Clothing and appearance are the means by which the eye 
is pleased. Sound and response are the means by which the 
ear is pleased. The dismissal or retention of evil or good 
is the means by which the mind is pleased. Therefore the 
clothing of the gentleman is correct and his appearance is 
respectful, thus pleasing the eye. His words are principled 
and his replies humble, thus pleasing the ear. He loves hu¬ 
manity and generosity, and he hates shallowness and pettiness; 
he follows good people and avoids mean (people), thus pleasing 
the mind. Therefore it is said; "Practise (what) thought 
enjoys, ... and demeanour can be gazed upon."^ This refers to 
it. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Inserting wei {% ) after chih (t ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 


2. Substituting che {% ) for yeh (-fc).(Su Yd). 

3. Hsiao-chincr . "Ch'ing Ta-fu" (*■ & ) . CCFL reverses the 
order of the lines. This translation returns them to the 
original sequence. 


4. Much of this paragraph is similar to Li-chi, "Piao-chi" 
(X te. ) . Like sections are given inside quotation marks here 
and the differences are noted below. 


5. Li-chi has "knights" ( shih - ). 

6. Li-chi has "ruler" ( chtln - M ). 

7. Li-chi has "officials" ( ch'en - £ ). 

8. History 5.27.13, (Legge, Classics III, p.600) 
(it )• for wan (h ) . 


has chao 
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9. Hsiao-ching . "San-ts'ai' 4 (— t ). 

10. The following paragraph was printed as the last para¬ 
graph of CCFL 38. 

11. Hsiao-ching . "ShengG/f It ) . 
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CCFL42: 


"The Meaning of the Five Elements" 


Heaven has the five elements. The first is called wood; 
the second is called fire; the third is called earth; the 
fourth is called metal; and the fifth is called water. Wood 
is the beginning of the five elements; water is the end of the 
f ive eLements; and earth is the middle of the five elements. 

This is the sequence ordered by Heaven.^- Wood engenders fire; 
fire engenders earth; earth engenders metal; metal engenders 
water; and water engenders wood. This is their father and son 
(relationship). Wood occupies the left; metal occupies the 
right; fire occupies the front; water occupies the back; and 
earth occupies the centre. This is the order of the father and 
son (relationship) in receiving from and giving to each other. 
Thus wood receives from water; and fire receives from wood; 
earth receives from fire; metal receives from earth; and water 
receives from metal. All who give act as fathers, and all who 
receive act as sons. It is the Way of Heaven that the son be 
constantly caused to follow the father. As soon as wood is 
born, fire nourishes it; and as soon as metal dies, water 
stores it away. Fire takes pleasure in wood and nourishes it 


with Yang, while water overcomes metal, and buries it with Yin. 


In the serving of Heaven, earth gives the utmost loyalty. Thei 


fore, the five elements are the actions of the filial son and 


The five elements are so named (since) th< 



the loyal minister. 
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are similar to the five actions. This is how we get the 
terminology. The sage knows this and consequently increases 
his love and deceases his majesty. He is generous in the 
nourishment of the living, and conscientious in attendance when 
they die. This is the system of Heaven. The son receives and 
completes, just as fire takes pleasure in wood? and he buries 
his father as does the water overcome metal. In the service of 
tlie ruler he is like the earth respecting Heaven. (Thus) he 
can be called a man of (correct) action. In the succession of 
the five elements, each follows its order. In the official 
action of the five elements, each devotes its (best) ability. 
Therefore, wood occupies the east and controls the vapours of 
spring; fire occupies the south and controls the vapours of 
summer; metal occupies the west and controls the vapours of 
autumn; and water occupies the north and controls the vapours 
of winter. This is why wood controls the giving of life; and 
metal controls the taking of life. Fire controls heat; and water 
controls cold. It is the way of Heaven that in using men, it 
must be according to their sequence, and that in making men 
officials, it must be according to their abilities. Earth 

a.nd. 

occupies the centre A acts as Heaven’s enricher. Earth is the 
arms and legs of Heaven and its virtue is vigorous and good, 
cannot be named in the service of one season. Therefore thei 
are five elements and four seasons. Earth (serves) in each c 
them. Although each manages (a season) if it did not follow 
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earth, metal, wood, water, and fire could not be established. 
(This) is like (the fact that) if sour, salt, acrid and bitter 
did not follow the enrichment of sweet, they would not be com¬ 
plete flavours. Sweetness is the basis of the five flavours. 
Earth is the master of the five elements. The five elements 
being controlled by the vapours of earth is similar to the five 
flavours being enriched by sweetness. It cannot but have it. 
Therefore, of the actions of the sage, none is more noble than 
loyalty. This refers to the virtue of earth. The jurisdiction 
of the most important of the offices of men is not named. Such 
is the prime minister. That which is controlled^ by the most 
important of the offices of Heaven is (also) not named. Such 
is earth. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. This order differs from that given in the "Great Plan". 

cf . History 5.4.5, (Legge, Classics III, p.325), where the order 
is given as water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 

2. The double meaning of hsing (if) is being played upon here. 
In this context it can mean both 'element' and 'action'. 

3. Substituting chu ( £ ) for sheng (" ). (Su Yd). 
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CCFL 43 : 

"Yang is Honourable While Yin is Mean" 

The great way of Heaven ends at ten (times) ten days. When 
ten days (is multiplied) by ten, a sequence of time of Heaven 
and Earth is completed. When ten days (is multiplied) by ten, 
the completion of the achievement of creation and growth is ended. 
Ten is where the numbers of Heaven stop. The sages of old took 
as the (cardinal) numeral the place where the numbering of 
Heaven stopped, and (after) recording (the numeral) ten, began 
again. Generation after generation the people transmitted it, 
but they did not know how to examine its source. Had they known 
how to examine its source, they would have seen the beginning of 
Heaven 1 s number; and had they seen the beginning of Heaven's 
number, they would have known the location of honourable and 
mean, discord and accord. Had they known the location of hon¬ 
ourable and mean, discord and accord, then the reality of Heaven 
and Earth would be manifest, and the valued of the sage would be 
prominent. This is why in the first month, that the Yang va¬ 
pours begin to emerge from the grpund. They rear things and 
cause them to grow such that their achievement must be completed. 
(Their action) accumulates over ten months. It is in accord 
with Heaven's number that man is also born after ten months. 

Thus the Way of Heaven is completed after ten months. It is in 
accord with the Way of Heaven that man is also born after ten 
months. Therefore the Yang vapours emerge from the northeast 
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and go out through the northwest. They come forth in. the first 
month of spring, and finish in the first month of winter. There 
is nothing that does not respond to them. When the Yang first 
emerges, things also begin to emerge; when the Yang begins to 
flourish, things also begin to flourish; and when the Yang be¬ 
gins to decline, things also begin to decline. Things follow 
the Yang in emerging and going out, and numbers follow the Yang 
in beginning and ending. The correctness of the Three Kings 
followed the Yang in arising again. Looking at it from this 
(point of view, we see that) the Yang is honourable while the 
Yin is mean. Therefore, in numbering the days, it is daylight 
and not darkness which is depended upon; and in numbering the 
years, it is Yang and not Yin which is depended upon. It is 
correct that the Yin be insufficient to be indicated. This is 
the reason that the Spring and Autumn Annals , (when dealing) 
with wedding ceremonies, indicated the Duke of Sung but did not 

a 

indicate the marquis of Chi's (£2.) mother. It was fitting for 
the mother of the marquis of Chi to be named, but she was not 
indicated. It was not fitting for the Duke of Sung to be men¬ 
tioned, yet he was indicated. To regulate in accordance with 
the Way of Heaven, tye Yang is indicated while the Yin is not 
indicated. Although the husband is mean, he is always Yang, an 
although the wife is honourable, she is always Yin. Among Yin, 
all are Yin; and among Yang,' all are Yang. All who are su¬ 
perior, are Yang to their inferiors; and all who are inferior 
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are Yin to their superiors. To he Yin is to he lower. What 

is it called and what does it possess? All of it is united with 

the Yang and (although) it has flourishing power, it refuses merit. 

Therefore, (although) it is in obedience to (that which is) be- 

low Heaven that clouds emerge and rain is caused, it is decreed 

that it should he called Heaven's rain. It does not dare to 

have (the name of) its source. Superior is good and inferior 

is evil. The evil endure (censure) while the good do not en- 
4 

dure it. *Earth ( t 'u - ) is like Earth (ti - itl ) in being 

the acme of righteousness. Thus the Spring- and Autumn Annals 
does not give the name of evil to the ruler, and does not give 
the name of goodness to the minister. All goodness returns to 
the ruler, and all evil returns to the minister. The righteous¬ 
ness of the minister is comparable to Earth. Being a minister 
for mankind is the same as Earth serving Heaven; and being a 
man's son is the same as earth serving fire. Although it occu¬ 
pies the centre, (earth) also rules seventy-two of the year's 
days.^ (This) is transmitted to fire in order to harmonize 
nourishment and growth (of things). Thus (earth which is) the 
unnamed, gives the merit to fire. Thus, fire flourishes, and 
(the son) does not dare to divide the merit with his father. 

(This) is the goodness of the acme of filial piety. Thus the 
behaviour of the filial son and the righteousness of the loyal 
minister are both patterned oh Earth. Earth's service of 
Heaven is like inferior serving superior. (This) is the union 
of Heaven and Earth. Things (however,) do not have the righte- 
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ousness of a synthesis. Thus the extention of the essences of 
Heaven and Earth, and the alternation of the categories of Yin 
and Yang differentiate the principles of accord and discord. 

How can there be anything to which it cannot be added. It is 
in superior and inferior;^ it is in large and small; it is in 
strong and weak; it is in wise and degenerate; and it is in 
good and evil. All that belongs to evil is Yin; while all 
that belongs to good is Yang. Yang is virtue; while Yin is 
punishments. When punishments are opposed to virtue, yet in 
accord with virtue, this is of the category, expedience. Al¬ 
though it is called expedience, it is always completed by the 
7 

constant. This is the reason that Yang acts in accord, while 
Yin acts in discord. That in which the action is discordant 
but which is harmonious is Yang, 8 while that in which the action 
is harmonious, but which is discordant, is Yin. This is why 
Heaven makes Yin expedience and Yang constant. Yang comes out 
from the south, while Yin comes out from the north. The con¬ 
stant is used when (things) are flourishing, while expedience 
is used when (things) are declining. Looking at it from this 
(point of view, we see that) Heaven gives prominence to the con¬ 
stant and obscures expedience; brings virtue forward and pushes 


punishment back. Therefore we say that Yang is the virtue of 
Heaven, while Yin is the punishment of Heaven. The Yang va¬ 
pours are warm, while the Yin vapours are cold; the Yang vapour 
give, while the Yin vapours take away; the Yang vapours are 

\ 
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humane, while the Yin vapours are cruel; the Yang vapours 
are forgiving, while the Yin vapours are severe; the Yang 
vapours love, while the Yin vapours hate; and the Yang vapours 
create, while the Yin vapours destroy. This is why the Yang 
always dwells in the substantial and is active when (things) 
are flourishing; and Yin always dwells in emptiness and is active 
when things are in decline. This is the reason that Heaven loves 
humanity and brings it near; hates the abnormality of cruelty 
and keeps it distant; and considers virtue important and 
punishment unimportant. It brings the constant forward and 
pushes expedience back; and honours Yang while demeaning Yin. 
Therefore, in the summer, Yin retires and dwells below. It is 
insufficient to be used in the (important) affairs of the year. 

In the winter it comes out and dwells above, being placed in 
empty places. (Thus) during the seasons when nourishment and 
growth is taking place, it is kept below. It is kept at a 
distance so that it will not be able to act as Yang. In the 

l 

season when there is nothing happening it comes out in empty 
places and causes the preparation of sequence and the mainten¬ 
ance of barriers. All this is how Heaven keeps Yang close, 
and keeps Yin at a distance.* It considers virtue to be import¬ 
ant and punishment to be unimportant. This is why the ruler of 
men makes close, what Heaven makes close, and keeps at a dis¬ 
tance, that which Heaven keeps at a distance. He gives 
importance to that which Heaven gives importance, and considers 
unimportant that which Heaven considers unimportant. Thus it 
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is the way of Heaven to be aided by Yang and not aided by Yin, 
to give importance to virtue and to consider punishment unim¬ 
portant. Punishments can no more be used to complete the world 
than can Yin be used to complete the year. The use of punish¬ 
ments in the practice of government is called opposition to 
Heaven. It is not the Way of the King. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Su Yd thinks that pao (*tT ) should read shih ('f’ ), thus 
giving "substance". 

2. In the wording of SA , an emissary was "sent" to Lu by the 
Duke of Sung in BC 591 (Ch'eng 8.5), while the emissary merely 
"came" to Lu in BC 721 (Yin 2.5). Both were on missions re¬ 
lated to a forthcoming marriage of their rulers. The relevant 
rule here is that the master must not be mentioned in entries 
related to wedding ceremonies. It is explained that the Duke 
of Sung was mentioned because his mother was dead, and that 
the absence of the Marquis of Chi's name indicated that his 
mother was still alive. 

3. Substituting t'ien (t ) for chih {X ). (Su Yd). 

4. The section between asterisks has been transferred from 
CCFL 44, and the missing section has been transferred to 
CCFL 44. (Ling Shu). 


5- i.e. one-fifth of a year. . Su Yd thinks that this was com¬ 
posed of the last eighteen days of each season. 

6. Adding tsai (^ ) before shang (L- ).(Ch'ien T'ang). 

7. Substituting ching (*5 ) for ch 'dan (*& ) . (Su Yd) . 

8. Adding che yang (% f% ) after shun (>$ ) . (Su Yd). 
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CCFL 44: 


"The Way of the King Completes the Triad" 


In ancient times, the creators of words made three (hori¬ 
zontal) strokes and joined their middles, calling (this charac¬ 
ter) ’king' ( wang - 2 ) . The three (horizontal) strokes 
(represented) Heaven, Earth and man, while the joining (stroke) 
in the middle (represented) the completion of the Ways of each. 

Who but the king could occupy the centre of Heaven, Earth and 
man and connect them thus forming a triad? This is the reason 
that the king is Heaven's agent. He controls Its seasons and 
completes them.-*- He makes an example of Its commands and causes 
obedience of them among his people. He follows Its numbers in 
initiating affairs, and he copies Its Way in conducting govern¬ 
ment. 2 He controls his (own) will and turns (mankind) to humanity. 
The goodness of Humanity is in Heaven,- for Heaven is humanity. 
Heaven protects and nurtures all things. It transforms them, 
gives them birth, nourishes them and completes them. The ach¬ 
ievement of Its actions is unceasing, for when It ends It 
begins again. Everything It gives rise to. It turns to the 
service of man. When we examine Heaven's intentions, (we see) 
inexhaustible and infinite humanity. In receiving his life 
from Heaven, man (also) takes humanity from Heaven and is hu¬ 
mane. Thus 2 there is the close relationship of father and son 
elder brother and younger brother; the mind to be loyal, 
trustworthy loving and benevolent; the actions are are prope 
righteous, incorrupt and humble; and government which has rig 
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and wrong, accord and discord. The culture (of the king) is 
principles, brilliant, and generous. His knowledge is broad, 
comprehensive and extensive. Only the Way of man can form a 
triad with Heaven. Heaven constantly makes love and benefit 
its intention; makes nourishment and growth its business. 

Spring, summer, autumn and winter are its means. The king also 
is constant in making love and benefit his intention; in 
making peace and happiness for the world his business. Love, 
hate, pleasure and anger are his means/ Thus the love, hate, 
joy, and anger of the king, are the spring, summer, autumn and 
winter of Heaven. It is by^ warm, clear, cold and hot that 
(things) are transformed and completed. If Heaven's sending 
forth of these is timely, then it is a good year, but if it is 
■not timely, it is a bad year. If the ruler's sending forth of 
these four is righteous, then the world is (well) governed, but 
it it is not righteous, then the world is disordered. This is 
why the way of (good) government is the same as that for a good 
year; and the way of disorder is the same as that for a bad year. 
Looking at it from this (point of view, we see that) the princi¬ 
ple of man duplicates the Way of Heaven. Heaven has cold, has 
heat... 7 *The incidence (of the emotions) joy, anger, sorrow. 


and pleasure are, in substance, directly connected to clear, 
warm, cold and hot. The aura of joy is warmth and acts in the 
spring. The aura of anger is clarity and acts in the autumn. 
The aura of pleasure is the sun and acts in the summer. The am 
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of sorrow is the moon and acts in the winter- The four auras 
as are what Heaven and man both have in common. They are not 
that which man could cultivate. Therefore, they may be regu¬ 
lated, but they may not be stopped. If they are regulated 
there is accord, but if they are stopped there is discord. 

Man is born of Heaven and he accepts his transformations from 
Heaven. The aura of joy is taken from the spring; the aura 
of pleasure is taken from summer; the aura of anger is taken 
from autumn; and the aura of sorrow is taken from winter. (This) 
is the heart of the four auras. The response of the four limbs, 
like the four seasons, each has its place. Cold and heat can¬ 
not be transferred any more than can the limbs and the trunk. 

When the position of the limbs and the trunk are changed, it 
is called a freak; when the position of heat and cold are trans¬ 
ferred, it is called a year of ruin; and when joy and anger are 
transferred it is called a disordered age. The brilliant king 
rectifies joy and has it act in the spring; rectifies anger and 
has it act in the autumn; rectifies pleasure and has it act in 
summer; and rectifies sorrow and has it act in winter. Super¬ 
ior and inferior pattern (themselves) on this, thus taking the 
Way of Heaven. The vapours of spring are loving; the vapours 
of autumn are majestic; the vapours of summer are pleasure; ar 
the vapours of winter are sorrow. The vapour love gives birth 
to things; the vapour majesty completes them; the vapour 
pleasure nourishes the living; and the vapour sorrow buries 
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the dead. (This) is the will of Heaven. Therefore it is by 
means of spring's vapour, warmth, that Heaven loves and gjives 
birth; it is by means of autumn's vapour, clarity, that 
Heaven is majestic and completes (things); it is by means 
of summer's vapour, heat, that Heaven gives pleasure and com¬ 
pletes them; and it is by means of winter’s vapour, cold, 
that Heaven is sorrowful and stores (things) away. Spring con¬ 
trols birth; summer controls nourishment; autumn controls 
harvesting; and winter controls storing. ... acting as a 

O 

son. Thus the four seasons are comparable to the Way of 
father and son; the will of Heaven and Earth, and the righte¬ 
ousness of ruler and minister. The principle of Yin and Yang 
is the law of man. Yin is the vapour of punishment, while Yang 
is the vapour of virtue. Yin begins in the autumn, while Yang 
begins in the spring. The word for spring is similar to that 

for wriggling, and the word for autumn is similar to that for 
9 

waterfall. Wriggling is the appearance of joy and pleasure; 
while a waterfall has a sad and mournful appearance. This is 
the reason that spring is joy, summer is pleasure, autumn is 
sadness, and winter is mourning. We mourn death and take 
pleasure in life. It is the wish of the great man that summer 
be the maturation of spring and that winter be the burial of 
autumn tnat^love is brought forward; that majesty - c m**“hed 
back; that we take'pl'e-asure life; and that we sorrow for 
death? (all) ~ re constants^ Q f Heaven. Thus man is aided by 
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Heaven.* Because Heaven has these, it simply enters the 
body (of man) The ruler of men occupies a position which 

(can) create or destroy; and he shares with Heaven the power 
to change and transform. There is nothing that does not re¬ 
spond to Heaven's transforming (influence). The transforma¬ 
tions of Heaven and Earth are like the four seasons. If there 
is a favourable wind, then there will be warm vapours which 
will cause creation of (good) customs; but if there is a 
harsh wind, there will be clear vapours which will cause destruc¬ 
tion of (good) customs. If there is joy, then hot vapours 
will cause nourishment and growth; but if there is anger, then 
cold vapours will cause barriers. The ruler of men changes 
habit and custom with love, hate, joy and anger, while Heaven 
transforms the vegetation with warmth, clarity, cold and heat. 

If joy and pleasure are seasonable and correct, then the year 
will be good; but if they are unseasonable and disorderly, 
then the year will be bad. Heaven and Earth and the ruler of 
men are a unity. Thus the likes, dislikes, joys, and angers of 
the ruler men are the warmths, clarities, coldnesses and heats 
of Heaven. Which comes where cannot but be examined. If it 
should be hot and it is cold, or if it should be cold and it 


is hot, then it is certain to be a bad year. If the ruler of 
men should show joy but shows anger, or should show anger but 
shows joy, then the age is certain to be disorderly. This is 
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why the great charge of the ruler of men is that he be 
attentive to concealment and restrictive of internals. (This 
causes it to be certain that when he shows love, hate, joy or 
anger, it is righteous. (This) is like the certainty that war¬ 
mth, clarity, cold and heat are timely in their occurrence. If 
the ruler of men holds to this without error, then his infalla- 
bility in love, hate, joy and anger is like (the way in which) 
spring, autumn, winter and slimmer are never wrong, and it can 
be said that he forms a triad with Heaven.If he conceals 
these four deeply (within) and does not allow them to come 
forth in a disorderly (fashion), then it can be called Heaven 
(-like) . 


FOOTNOTES: 


1. Substituting jfa (;£ ) for shih (n-).(Su Yd) . Su Yd also 
feels that two words are missing from the end of this-phrase. 


2. Reversing the positions of chih (;o) and fa (;'I ) . (Su Yd). 


3. Deleting the following seven words and adding yu (^ ) . 
(Lu Wen-chao). 

4. Substituting chieh ch' i (S It ) for erh pei (■• /n iw ). 
(Su Yd). 


5. Inserting chih (^ ) after chu (’■£ ) . (Su Yd). 


6. Substituting chu (it ) for chd (j& ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

7. Agreeing with Su Yd that text has been lost from this poinl 
The section between asterisks has been transferred from CCFL 4! 
and the missing section has been transferred to CCFL 43. 
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8. Agreeing with Su Yd that there is text missing here. 
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9. In both cases Tung Chung-shu uses words the phonetic of 
which is the season in question. 

10. Substituting ch 1 ang ('Ip ) for tang (ia ) . (lu Wen-chao) . 

11. Deleting wu suo chih (§, i ). (Su Yd). 

12. Deleting nai (J) ). (Su Yd). 
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CCFL 45 : 

"Heaven 1 s Form'* 

The Way of Heaven has order in (its) seasons and regu¬ 
larity in its sequences. In spite of changes, there are 
constants, and in spite of contradictions, there are (things 
which are) complimentary. It is minute, yet it reaches the 
distant; and it is distant, yet it reaches the delicate. It 
is a unity yet collective,^ broad, yet substantial, and empty, 
yet overflowing. Observing Heaven, the sage imitates it. 

Therefore he shows restraint and judgment as to the occasions 
on which he loves, hates, is joyful, or is angry for he wishes 
to unit it with (the way that) Heaven is not unseasonal in send¬ 
ing forth warmth, clarity, cold and heat. He proclaims this by 
means of government orders, and he transforms (people like) a 

clear but subtle wind, for he wishes to unit it with (the way that) 

2 

Heaven loses its unity in order to complete the year. He xs 
embarrassed by shaloow inessentials and ornate emptiness, and 
he honours sincere generosity and loyal trust, for he wishes 
to unite it with (the way in whine) Heaven is silent and speech¬ 
less, yet achieves virtue and completion. He is neither 
partisan nor selfish, and he thinks general love and mutual 
benefit to be good, for he wishes to unite it with (the means 
by which) Heaven brings things to completion with a minimum of 
frost and a maximum of dew. Thus he examines himself inter¬ 
nally and cannot but be timely in manifesting (his feelings) 
externally. The ruler of men cannot but be timely in his joy 
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and anger. If it is permissible it is timely, and if it is 
timely it is righteous. When joy and anger are joined to 
their (proper) categories, their principles are the same. 
Therefore, righteousness^ is the category to which timeless 
is joined. Joy and anger are the alternate auras of cold and 
heat. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Deleting shao (i" ) . (Su Yd). 

2. The commentators have been puzzled by this sentence. 

3. Deleting pu i (^ ^ ). (Su Yd). 
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CCFL 46 : 

"The Discrimination of Heaven is in Man" 

An opponent might (argue) saying that the Yin and Yang 
meet twice in one year. They meet in the south in the middle 
of summer and they meet in the north in the middle of winter. 

Since the aura of winter is the burial of things, how is it 
that they meet there? (I would reply that) metal, wood, fire 
and water each serves that by which they will be controlled 
and following the Yin and the Yang, they combine strengths and 
share the achievement. It is not the result of Yin and Yang 
alone, but rather that Yin and Yang comply with them and arise 
to help them in what they control. Thus the lesser Yang com¬ 
plies with wood, and arises to help the births of spring. The 
greater Yang complies with fire, and arises to help the nourish¬ 
ment of summer. The lesser Yin complies with metal, and arises 
to help the completion of autumn. The greater Yin complies 
with water and arises to help the storing away of winter. Al¬ 
though Yin and water share the aura and unite in winter, their 
substance is not the same. Therefore, water alone has the burial, 
and Yin does not share it. This is why the Yin and Yang meet 
in the middle of winter without there being a burial. The pur¬ 
pose of spring is love; the purpose of summer is pleasure; 
the purpose of autumn is majesty; and the purpose of winter 
is sorrow. Therefore love which has majesty, and pleasure 
which has sorrow are the rules of the four seasons. The 
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calamityl of joy and anger and the righteousness of sorrow; 
and pleasure are not with man alone, ^hey are also with 
Heaven. The Yang os pring and summer and the Yin of autumn 
and winter is not with Heaven alone. They are also with man. 

If man were without the aura of spring how could he have 
extensive love which encompasses the masses? If man were-with¬ 
out the aura of autumn, how could he establish majesty and 
complete achievement? If man were without the aura of summer, 
how could he cause nourishment to flourish and take pleasure in 
creation? If man were without the aura of winter, how could 
he be sorrowful over death and mourn at funerals? If Heaven 
were without the aura joy, how could it be warm and in spring 
bring things into being? If Heaven were without the aura 
anger, how could it be clear, and in autumn destroy and bring 
to an end? If Heaven were without the aura pleasure, how 
could it disseminate Yang and in summer cause nourishment and 
growth? If Heaven were without the aura sorrow, how could it 
stir up Yin and in winter stop up and store? Therefore we say 
that Heaven has the actions, joy, anger, sorrow, and pleasure, 
while man has the auras of spring, autumn, winter, and summer. 
This is to say that they are of the category, pairs. An ordi¬ 


nary man, even though he may be lowly, can thus see the uses 

l.rEa! I c 


of virtue and punishment. In total, the action of each of th 
Yin and the Yang is sox months*. Their distance or proximity 
is of the same degree, but their positions differ. As for th 
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actlon of the Yin, in the spring it occupies the east, and in 
the autumn it occupies the west. In the summer it occupies 
the left of the void and in the winter it occupies the right 
of the void. In the summer it dwells below the void and in 
the winter it dwells above the void. These are the constant 
offices of the Yin. As for the action of the Yang, in the 
spring it comes above, and in the winter it goes below. These 
are the constant offices of the Yang. Yin completes the four 
changes of the year, but Yang always occupies the substantial. 
Is this not taking Yang as close, keeping Yin at a distance, 
using virtue, and disregarding punishments? It is the will of 
Heaven to place Yin constantly m emptiness, but to a small 
extent, it takes it as an aid. Therefore, punishments supple¬ 
ment virtue. Yin is the helper of Yang and Yang is the master 
of the year. The insects of the world follow Yang in their 
entries and exits. The plants of the world follow Yang in 
their sprouting and falling. The Three Kings of the world 
followed Yang in reforming the first (month of the year) . The 
honourable and the mean of the world follow Yang in giving se¬ 
quence to their positions. The younger occupy the lesser of 
the Yang while the older occupy the elder of the Yang. The 
nobler occupy the more flourishing of the Yang. The meaner 
occupy the weaker of the Yang. Those who are hidden away < 
said to be undeserving of the Yang. Those who are undesen 
of the Yang are ministers and sons. Deserving of the Yang 
rulers and fathers. Therefore the ruler of men faces soutl 
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and' because of his Yang takes the throne. It is the system 
of Heaven that Yang is honourable and Yin is mean. Thus it 
is proper that the right be honoured and the Yin not be 
honoured. The elder Yang is respected for its honour achieves 
merit. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Without offering an alternative, Su Yd feels that huo 
(■><**> — "calamity") is a mistake. 

2. Substituting hsd (Jt ) for ch *u (^, ) . (Su Yd) . 
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CCFL 47 : 

"The Positions of Yin and Yang" 

The aura of the Yang first enters from the northeast. Tra¬ 
velling south it goes to its position. It revolves to the west 
and goes out in the north to be stored to rest. The aura of 
the Yin first enters from the southeast. Travelling north it 
goes to its position. It revolves to the west and goes out 
in the south to be put aside in repression. Thus the Yang's 
position is in the south and its resting (place) is in the 
north. The Yin's position.is the north, and its (place of) re¬ 
pression is the south. When the Yang reaches its position 
there is great heat; and when the Yin reaches its position 
there is severe cold. When Yang reaches its resting (place) 
it goes out and undergoes transformation in the earth. When 
Yin reaches its (place of) repression it escapes and is vir¬ 
tuous below. Thus it is the Yang that comes out and causes 
growth above in the summer, and goes out and undergoes trans¬ 
formation below in the winter. It is the Yin that goes out 
and guards empty places in the summer, and comes out and guards 
an empty position above in the winter. The Yang comes out in 
substance and goes out in substance, while the Yin comes out 
in emptiness and goes out in emptiness. Such is Heaven's use 
of Yang and disregard of Yin, Its love of virtue and Its lack 
of love for punishments. Therefore, in completing the year, 
the Yin and Yang each come out once. 
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CCFL 48 : 

"The Beginning and End of Yin and Yang" 

The Way of Heaven ends and begins again. The direction 
north is where Heaven does its beginning and ending, and where 
the Yin and Yang unite and separate. After the arrival of win¬ 
ter, Yin bows its head and goes out in the west while Yang 
raises up its head and comes in in the east.-*- The places at 
which they enter and exit are always mutually opposed, while 
the suitability of the amount (of each) in the mixture is 
always in mutual accord. There is not an excess of (that with 
the) larger (amount), and there is no dearth of (that with the) 
lesser (amount). In spring and summer there is more Yang and 
less Yin, but in autumn and winter there is more Yin and less 
Yang. The amount is never constant, for they are never undi¬ 
vided and (always) separated from one another. By means of their 
entry or exit they mutually increase or decrease and by means 
of the amount (of each) they cause mutual benefit. The one 
which is increasing triumphs over the one which is decreasing, 
and (the latter) increasingly disappears. When the one which 
is leaving is decreased by one, the one which is entering is 
increased by two. (Thus) in one move, that which Heaven is 

causing to rise is doubled. (The other) constantly maintains 

2 

its opposition while controlling its power to rise again. 

Thus they follow their own categories and react to each other 
Therefore their auras help each other and as they change and 
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transform, supplement each other. It is in the middle of 
spring and autumn that the auras of Yin and Yang are equal. 

Thus there is creation in the middle of spring and destruc¬ 
tion in the middle of autumn. Looking at it from this (point 
of view, we see that) that which Heaven is causing to rise 
has an accumulation of aura, while that which Heaven is doing 
away with has a diminution of aura. Therefore when spring 
arrives, the lesser Yang enters in the east, and following wood, 
shares with it the giving of birth. When summer arrives, the 
greater Yang enters the south and following fire, shares with 
it the creation of warmth. Is this not following (their own) 
category and rising with it? The lesser Yang follows wood 
while the greater Yang follows fire. Wood and fire correspond 
to each other, thus each follows what is correct. Is this not 
a rectification of order? When autumn arrives, Yin arises, 
but on autumn's behalf does not follow metal. To follow metal 
would be to harm the achievement of fire. Although it does 
not follow metal, it arises, on autumn's behalf in the east. It 
demeans its position and follows its affairs in completing the 
achievement of the year. Is this not expediency? The action 
of Yin is indeed to dwell constantly in emptiness, for it can- 
not dwell in substance. When winter comes, the greater Yin 
which was stopped in emptiness, gains the north, and followin 
its category, with water gives rise to cold. Thus the Way of 
Heaven has order, constants and expedients. 
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FOOTNOTES: 

1. The meaning of ch *u (if ) and ju. (* ) have been given 
their opposite values here in order to render the meaning 
of this sentence more clearly in English. 

2. Su Yd thinks this sentence corrupt. 

3. Substituting yin (Pi.) for yang (Fl ) . (Su Yd). 
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CCFL 49: 


"The Meaning of Yin and Yang" 


One Yin and one Yang are the constants of Heaven and Earth. 
Yang is Heaven's virtue, while Yin is Heaven's punishment. We 
trace out the actions of Yin and Yang as they complete the year 
in order to see what it is that Heaven takes as close, and uses. 

(Yin) completes the achievement of Heaven, yet is still called 
empty. (This) is the fruit of emptiness. Thus (the relation¬ 
ship of) clarity and cold to the year is like that of sour and 
salt to the tastes. (Both) have very little. The government 
of the sage also follows accordingly. The lesser Yin of Heaven 
is used in achievement, while the greater Yin is used in empti¬ 
ness. The lesser Yin of man is used in majesty while his greater 
Yin is used in burial. Burial is also emptiness and emptiness 
is also burial. This is why it is the Way of Heaven to complete 
life in three seasons, and to bury the dead with one season. 

The dead are referred to as the one hundred things which have 
withered and fallen, while the buried are referred to as the 
sadness and sorrow of the aura of Yin. Heaven also has the 
auras of joy and anger, and a heart which is mournful or 
happy ff thus duplicating man. When we unite them into cate¬ 
gories, Heaven and man are a unity. Spring is the aura of 



happiness. Therefore it gives birth. Autumn is the aura of 

z i -— 

JVh-/\ 

anger. Therefore it destroys. Summer is the aura of pleasur 
Therefore it nurtures. Winter is the aura of sadness. There 

i6- : . 


HH'I ; 
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fore it stores away. Both Heaven and man have all four. They 
have the principle and make identical use of it. That which 
is the same as Heaven is the great (good) government, while 
that which is different from Heaven is great disorder. There¬ 
fore, of the Ways of the ruler of men, none is more illuminated 
than the use of the uniformity between Heaven and the individual. 
This causes the certainty that the emergence of joy or anger is 
righteous to be like the certainty that the incidence of cold 
or heat is seasonal. It causes virtue (being used) more liber¬ 
ally than punishment, to be like Yang (being used) more fre¬ 
quently than Yin. Therefore, as for the actions of Yin, Heaven 
uses them a little in order to complete Autumn, and turns the 
remainder to winter. As for the actions of Yin, the sage uses 
them a little to establish majesty, and the remainder he turns 
to burial. Burial is also man's aura of winter. Therefore the 
greater Yin of man is not used for punishment. It is used in 
burial. The greater Yin of Heaven is not used on things. It 
is used on emptiness. Emptiness is also burial and burial is 
also emptiness. Its reality is one. In both cases the inten¬ 
tion is to bury the dead and gone. 
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CCFL 50 : 

"The Entry and Exit and the Ascent and 
Descent of Yin and Yang" 

The great way of Heaven^ - is that things which are mutu¬ 
ally opposed do not come out together. Thus it is for Yin and 
Yang. In the spring it brings in Yang and takes out Yin; and 
in the autumn it brings in Yin and takes out Yang. In the 
summer it sends Yang to the right and sends Yin to the left, 
while in winter it sends Yin to the right and sends Yang to the 
left. If Yin comes in, then Yang goes out, and if Yang comes 
in, Yin goes out. If Yin goes to the right, then Yang gones 
to the left, and if Yin goes to the left, then Yang goes to 
the right. Thus in the spring they are both in the south, and 
in the autumn they are both in the north, yet they are on 
different paths. In the summer they meet in front and in win¬ 
ter they meet at the back, yet their arrangement differs. They 
operate together without causing mutual disorder, evil, or con¬ 
fusion, each controlling its (own) portion. This refers to 
the intention of Heaven. But how do they follow their duties? 
When the Way of Heaven first approaches severe winter, the Yin 
and Yang each come from (their) one direction and move to the 
back. The Yin comes to the west from the east, while the Yang 
comes to the east from the west. When it comes to the middle 
month of winter, they meet, coming together in the north to foi 
a unity. This is called a solstice. (Then) they separate and 
part from each other. The Yin goes to the right, while the Yai 
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goes to the left. The Way of the one which goes to the left 
is harmonious, while the Way of the one which goes to the 
right is discordant. The discordant aura goes to the left and 
arises, while the harmonious aura goes to the .right, and descends. 
Therefore it is warm below and cold above. From this we see 
that in winter. Heaven sends Yin to the right and Yang to the 
left; causes what it sends to the right to rise, and what it 
sends to the left to descend. When the winter months are fin¬ 
ished, the Yin and the Yang return to the south. When the Yang 
returns to the south it comes in at yin ( V F),^ and when the Yin 
returns to the south it goes out at hSt? These demon¬ 

strate points at which Yin and Yang first come out of the earth 
or enter into the earth. When it comes to the middle month of 
spring, the Yang is precisely in the east and the Yin is pre¬ 
cisely in the west. It is called the "spring divide".^ At the 
"spring divide" the Yin and Yang are evenly divided. There¬ 
fore, day and night are equal and heat and cold are even. Day 
by day the Yin diminishes, giving way to Yang; and day by day 
the Yang increases and becomes vast. Therefore, warmth occurs 
for the first time. When it comes to the month of the height 
of summer, they meet, coming together in the south to form a 
unity. This (too) is called a solstice. (Then) they separate 
and part from each other. The Yang goes to the right while th 
Yin goes to the left. Going to the left (Yin) goes below, and 
going to the right (Yang) goes above. (Therefore) it is hot 
above and cold below. From this we see that in summer. Heaven 
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sends Yang to the right and Yin to the left; causes what it 
sends to the right to rise, and what it sends to the left to 
descend. When the summer months are finished, the Yin and the 
Yang return to the north. When the Yang returns to the north 

C 

it goes out at shen (4> ), and when the Yin returns to the 
north it comes in at ch 'en (£ 5 . ) . 8 These demonstrate points 
at which Yin and Yang first come out of the earth or enter in¬ 
to the earth. When it comes to the middle month of autumn, 

the Yang is precisely in the west and the Yin is precisely in 

7 

the east. It is called the "autumn divide". At the "autumn 
divide" the Yin and Yang are evently divided. Therefore day 
and night are equal and heat and cold are even. Day by day 
the Yang diminishes, giving way to Yin; and day by day Yin 
increases and becomes vast. Thus when it comes to the last 
month of autumn there is the first frost, and when it comes 
to the first month of winter, there is the first cold. At 
"little snow" 8 all things are completed, and at "severe cold" 
the storing away of things is finished. The achievement of 
Heaven and Earth is ended. 


FOOTNOTES: 

1. Substituting chih (* ) for tao (is.) . (Su Yd). 

2. East north-east. 

3. West north-west. 

4. One of the twenty-four dates in the Chinese solar calen¬ 
dar. In this case, March 23, the vernal equinox. 
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5. West south-west. 

6 . East south-east. 

7. As for ff.4 above. September 23, the autumnal equinox. 

8 . As for ff.4 above. November 22. 

9. As for ff.4 above, January 21, and the last of the 

twenty-four dates. 
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CCFL51: 


"The Way of Heaven is Without Duality” 


It is the constant Way of Heaven that things which are 
mutually opposed do not arise together- It is called a unity 
and the course of Heaven is a unity, not a duality. Yin and 
Yang are things which are mutually opposed. Therefore, when 
one comes in the other goes out, and when one is to the right, 
the other is to the left. In the spring they are both in the 
south, and in the autumn they are both in the north; in the 
summer they meet in front, and in winter they meet in the back. 
They both act, but on different paths; they meet together, but 
each controls (for the other). Is this (not) their refinement! 
They Way of Heaven has one entrance, one exit, one rest, and 
one submission. The principle is one but the intentions are 
not the same. The entrance of the Yang belongs to the front 
where it is used in the affairs of the year, while the entrance 
of the Yin belongs to the back where it guards emptiness. As 
for Yang's rest, when its achievement is already completed above, 
it conceals itself below. As for Yin's submission, it cannot 
be close, 1 and its location is kept at a distance. Thus is 
Heaven's use of Yang, and relinquishment of Yin; Its love of 


virtue and demean punishments. Yang emerges and concentrate 


virtue and Its lack of love for punishments. Therefore when 


goes to the back. (In this) we see the intention to honour 


Yang emerges it comes to the front, but when Yin emerges, it 
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in the summer, using virtue in order to complete the affairs of 


2 

the year. Yin emerges and concentrates in the winter, placing 


punishments in empty places. It must be examined in (the light 
of) this. Heaven is without a constant in things, but it shows 
a unity towards the seasons. There is one of whatever is suit¬ 


able to the season. Therefore there is one opening, one closing. 


one commencement and one abrogation. (Each) stops when it comes 
to the end of the season (Each) ends and begins again with a 
unity. A unity is a oneness. This is why everything in Yin's 
position is, to Heaven, a hater and disrupter of good, and 
should not be named as controller of the Way of Heaven. There¬ 
fore an eternal unity without duality, patters the Way of 
3 

Heaven. Whether affairs are important or unimportant and whether 
things are difficulty or easy, if they are opposed to the Way of 
Heaven, there will be no completion. Thus the eyes cannot see 
double, the ears cannot hear double, and the hands cannot do 
two things (at the same time). No one can draw a square with 
one hand while drawing a circule with the other. Men have 
thought it to be a small and easy thing, but they have never 
been able to do it. Such is the impossibility of going against 
Heaven. (When) we examine things and the writing of charac- 




ters (we see that) this is why men of old stopped with one 
"middle" (chung - 4 1 ) (and then writing the word) "heart" (hsin - 
'va' ), calling it "loyalty" ( chung - /'J. ). Had they held up two 
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"middles" it would have been called "calamity" (huan — 

It is calamity when there is not (merely) one middle to man. 
Because there was not (just) one, it gave rise to a calamity. 
Therefore the true gentleman demeans duality and honours unity. 
Who is without goodness? But if goodness is not a unity it 
will be insufficient to establish the individual. What govern¬ 
ment is without constancy? But if its constancy is not a 
unity, it will be insufficient to bring achievement. The Booh 
of Song-s says: 

"When God is near you. 

You are not of two minds."4 

(These) are the words of one who understood Heaven's Way. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Deleting i_ ( ft ) . (Su Yd) . 

2. Inserting ch ' eng (/&) before sui ) . (Su Yd). 

3. Substituting erh (^-) for mi eh O'H), and adding fa (;£) 
after it. (Su Yd). 

4. Songs III.1.2.7, (cf. Legge, Classics IV, p.436), has ju 
( Y) for iu (•:*), and erh (fi.) for erh (—) . 
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CCFL 52: 


"Which is More Frequent, Warmth or Clarity?”^- 


It is the Way of Heaven that Yang is brought in to make 
warmth in order to give birth (to things), and Yin is brought . 
in to make clarity in order to complete (things). If there 
were no heat, there could be no growth, and if there were no 
cold, there could be no maturation. (These) are the essences 
of the year. If this is applied by one who has concentrated^ 
yet who has been unable to understand whether there is more 
heat or cold, he must come into conflict with Heaven. Even 
though he is industrious, if he is in conflict with Heaven, he 

O 

will'be unsuccessful. Between the first month and the tenth 
month Heaven's achievement is completed. How do you calculate 
how much of the interim was occupied by each of Yin and Yang? 
Which of hot or cold had the greatest number of days? From the 
beginning of things until they are completed, was there a greater 
fall of dew or frost? From the middle of spring until autumn, 
the vapours are warm, soft, and harmonious. When it comes to 
the last month of autumn, the ninth month, Yin, for the first 
time is in greater quantity than Yang. At this time. Heaven 
sends forth the cold and lets the frost fall. When the cold is 
sent forth, and the frost falls, all the things sent down by 
Heaven are indeed already completed. Therefore, it is in the 
ninth month that Heaven's achievement comes to its final great¬ 
ness. In the tenth month it is entirely completed. Therefore, 
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when we examine the evidence and calculate the reality, (we 
find that) the clear and cold days are very few. Zt is only 
after the achievement is completed that the Yin comes out in 
major proportions. In the completion of achievement. Heaven 
allows the lesser Yin, but does not allow the greater Yin. ^ 

When the lesser Yin is inside, and the greater Yin is outside, 
frost accumulates on things and snow accumulates on emptiness. 
Emptiness is simply unused land. It does not reach things. 
After achievement is already finished and completed, and before 
things are born again, is when the greater Yin ought to emerge. 
Although we say it is the Yin, it is also the greater Yang that 
aids and transforms its position, and it does not know (from) 
whom it receives it. The sage ruler occupies a superior posi¬ 
tion (and the people) are covered by Heaven, supported by earth 
commanded by the wind, and bestowed upon by the rain. The gift 
of the rain is a general spread of virtue, while the command of 
the wind is directness in the speaking of orders. The Book of 
Songs says: 

"Without recognition and without knowledge. 

Accord with the pattern of God. 

(This) says that he is without the ability to recognize, yet 

he effects what Heaven (wants) done. The floods of (Emperor) 

Yd (.$ a ) and the drought of (Ernperor) T'ang were not regular 

(occurrences). It was that they met with a change in the aura 

of the world, and the Yin and Yang were out of balance. (Emperc 
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Yao looked on the people as his sons, and the people looked 
on (Emperor) Yao as their father and mother. The Book of 
History says: "It was in the twenty-eighth year that Fang-hstin 
( n* tj 7 ) died, and the common people were as though they were 
mourning their own parents. Within the four seas, the eight 
sounds were stopped up for three years.For three years the 
aura of the Yang was repressed by the Yin, and the aura of the 
Yin greatly flourished. This is why (the time of) Yd is known 
for its floods. (King) Chieh was the vicious scoundrel of the 
world, while (Emperor) T'ang was the flourishing virtue of the 
world. When the world did away with the vicious scoundrel, 
and obtained the flourishing virtue, this was twice a great good¬ 
ness and a repetition of Yang. Therefore (the time of Emperor) 
T'ang is known for its drought. In both cases they met with 
changes. It was not the mistake of (Emperors) Yd and T'ang and 
we should not doubt the constancy of peaceful life because of 
the changes that they encountered. Thus there were no faults 
in what they administered, and thus the correct Way was entirely 
illuminated. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting ch 1 ing (;i ) for ao ) . (Su Ytl). 

2. Substituting chih (it) for chih (*° ) . (Su Yd). 

3. Deleting shih (S_ ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.454). 



. J it'. 


- 


4. 


Songs III.1.7.7. 
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5- . History II.1.5.13, ( cf . Legge, Classics III,' p.40), has 

ti (^ ) for fang hsdn (/Jx ); has san tsai (-a. 1^. ) after pi_ 

) ,* lacks chih nei {X to ); has o (ill) for o. (iVfl)? and is 
without the final san nien (— ^ ) . Fang-hstln was Emperor 

Yao's name. Su Yd feels that the CCFL version may he an 
accurate reflection of the New Text Book of History 



..jkui it- : . 
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CCFL 53: 


"The Foundation is Righteousness" 


Everything must have an opposite. Opposites must have 

v 

an upper and must have a lower; must have a left and must have 
a right; must have a front and must have a back; and must have 
an outside and must have an inside. When there is good, there 
must be evil; when there is accord, there must be discord; 
when there is joy, there must be anger; when there is cold 
there must be heat; and when there is day there must be night. 
These are all opposites. Yin is the opposite of Yang; the 
wife is the opposite of the husband; the son is the opposite 
of the father; and the minister is the opposite of the ruler. 
There is nothing that is without an opposite, and all oppo¬ 
sites have a Yin and a Yang. Yang is part of Yin and Yin is 
part of Yang. The husband is part of the wife and the wife 
is part of the husband. The father is part of the son and the 
son is part of the father. The ruler is part of the minister 
and the minister is part of the ruler. The righteousness of 
ruler and minister, father and son, and husband and wife are 
derived from Yin and Yang. The ruler is Yang, while the mini¬ 
ster is Yin; the father is Yang, while the son is Yin; and tl 
husband is Yang, while the wife is Yin. The Way of the Yin is 
not exercised by itself. When it begins, it does not arise 
alone, and when it ends it does not divide the achievement. Thj 
means that there is that with which it shares. This is the 
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reason that the ministers transfer merit to the ruler, that the 
son transfers merit to the father, that the wife transfer merit 
to the husband, that the Yin transfers merit to the Yang, and 
that Earth transfer merit to Heaven. When there is promotion 


and ascent, there is repression and descent. When there is 
rejection and sending to the left? there is raising up and 
sending to the right. When there is taking as close and util¬ 
izing, there is separating and keeping at a distance. When 
there is wishing for faily increase, there is wishing for 
daily decrease. When there is increase in.usefulness! there 
is decrease in hindrance. At (some) times the decrease is 
small and the increase is large, and at (other) times, the 
decrease is large and the increase is small. (However) small 
it is not cut off (completely, and however) large it is not 
excessive. The Yin and the Yang are two entities, and in com¬ 
pleting the year, each comes out once. When they emerge,^ 
their distance or proximity is of the same degree, but their 
intentions differ. When Yang comes out, it is always arrayed 
in front and employed on (the year's) business. When the Yin 
comes out, it is always arrayed to the rear, and it guards 
emptiness.^ This shows how Heaven takes Yang as close, keeps 



Yin at a distance, employs virtue, and does not employ punish¬ 


ments. This is why the way of the system of humanity and 


righteousness is taken in its entirety from Heaven. Heaven 


acts as the ruler and protects and enriches (mankind). Earth 


..Jv, A iu\ 


acts as the minister and aids and supports him. Yang is the 
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husband and gives him birth, and Yin is the wife and aids it. 
Spring is the father and gives birth; summer is the son and 
nourishes; autumn is death and encoffins; and winter is pain 
and buries.^ The three bonds of the Way of the king may be 
sought after from Heaven. Heaven sends forth the Yang to make 
warmth to give birth, while Earth sends forth the Yin to make 
clarity to give completion. If there is no warmth there is no 
birth, and if there is no clarity, there is no completion. 

Thus if we calculate the proportion of each, there is one hun¬ 
dred times as much warmth and heat as there is clear and. cold. 
(The relationship of) moral suasion to punishments is similar 
to this. Therefore the sage increases his love, and decreases 
his majesty, makes his virtue generous and abridges his pun¬ 
ishments. By this means he matches Heaven. The great number of 
Heaven must have ten (times) ten days. The way of Heaven and 
Earth is completedly started in ten days (times) ten. The 
achievement of birth and growth is finally completed in ten 

days (times) ten. The vapours of Heaven are stately. They 

6 

are not suddenly cold or suddenly hot. But the cold does not 
cause frost-bite and the heat does not cause sun-stroke. (This 
is) because they come in a stately manner v and do not end 
abruptly. "The Book of Changes says: ’When you tread on the 
frost, hard ice is coming.' This speaks of accord."' 7 Thus 
the coming of the severe does not transgress its class. This 
is indeed, the acts of Heaven not being hastily 0 completed. Wh. 



ul NJ\ 

_■ 
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man does, should also not be hastily® taken to extremes. 
Whatever is on the rise does so gradually so as to accord with 
the passing (of what it is replacing). This causes the minds 
of men to be happy and at ease. It does not cause their minds 
to be fearful. Therefore it says: "The true gentleman rules 
mankind for mankind. When)they reform he stops.This refers 
to it. The Way of the sage is identical with Heaven and Earth; 
as vast as the four seas. He changes and transforms their 
customs and habits. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting ch‘i (£ ) for yung ).(Lu Wen-chao). 

2. Deleting the second i_ ( 1 ? ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

3. Substituting hsd (-£ ) for ch 'u (M ) (Su Yd), and tz'u 
(^ ) for erh (<6 ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 


4. Su Yd thinks that the sentences describing the seasons 
are a later addition. 


5. Deleting yu yd (^ ). (Yd Ydeh). 

6. Inserting pu (* ) before the first cha (t ). (Lu Wen-chao). 


7. Changes . "K'un" (*•+), (cf. Wilhelm, Changes , p.393), has 
chih (5 ) after ping (it ), and shun ( J -5 ) for sun (ill). This 
translation replaces the chih . 


8. Substituting cha (^ ) for tso (^ )- (Lu Wen-chao). 

9. Changing ch’in neng ydan (Rt & ) to kai erh chih (St 
to make it identical to The Doctrine of the Mean 13.2, (cf. 
Legge, Classics I, p.394).(Su Yd). 

10. Lu Wen-chao believes that text has been lost from this 
point. 


uT7 
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CCFL 54 : Lost. 

CCFL 55 : 

"The Duplicate of the Four Seasons" 


It is the Way of Heaven that spring is warm in order to 
give birth; that summer is hot in order to nurture; that aut¬ 
umn is clear in order to destroy; and that winter is cold in 

) 

order to store away. Warm, hot, clear, and cold are different 
auras but their achievement is the same in that they all are 
the means by which Heaven completes the year. The sage dupli¬ 
cates what Heaven does in the conduct of government. Therefore 
with congratulations he duplicates the warmth which acts in the 
spring; with rewards he duplicates the heat which acts in the 
summer; with reprimands he duplicates clarity which acts in the 
autumn; and with punishments he duplicates coldness which acts 
in the winter. Congratulations, rewards, reprimands and punish¬ 
ments are different affairs, but their achievement is the same 
in that they all are the means by which the king completes his 
virtue. Congratulations, rewards, reprimands, and punishments; 
and spring, summer, autumn, and winter respond to each other 
according to kind, like fitting the two halves of a tally to¬ 
gether. Therefore we say that the king matches Heaven. (This) 


refers to their Ways. Heaven has the four seasons and the kinc 
has the four policies. The four policies are of the same kind 
as the four seasons. They are what Heaven and man both have. 
Congratulations are the spring; rewards are the summer, repri' 
mands are the autumn; and punishments are the winter. 
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Congratulations, rewards, reprimands, and punishments cannot 
but be complete, just as spring, summer, autumn and winter, 
cannot but be entire. Congratulations, rewards, reprimands, 
and punishments cannot but be used in the (right) place, just 
as pring, summer, autumn, and winter, cannot but come out at 
the (right) time. Congratulations, rewards, reprimands, and 
punishments each have a correct place, just as gpring, summer, 
autumn and winter, each have a (correct) time. The four polic¬ 
ies cannot contend with one another, any more than the four 
seasons can contend with one another. The four policies cannot 
change their places any more than the four seasons can change 
their places. Therefore the Spring and Autumn Annals was crit¬ 
ical when congratulations, rewards, reprimands or punishments 
were not used in the correct place. 
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CCFL 56: 


"Man Duplicates Heaven's Number" 


Heaven's virtue is giving. Earth's virtue is transforming, 
and man's virtue is being righteous. The aura of Heaven is 
above, the aura of Earth is below, and the aura of man is in 
between. The birth in spring and the growth in summer are the 
means by which the one hundred things flourish. The death in 
autumn and the harvest in winter are the means by which the 
one hundred things are stored away. Therefore nothing is finer 
than the auras, nothing is richer than Earth, and nothing is 
more spiritual than Heaven. Of the things created by the 
essences of Heaven and Earth, none is more noble than man. Man 
receives the mandate from Heaven, and his superiority is there¬ 
fore greater (than other) things.'' - (Other) things have defects 
and none are able to be humane and righteous. Only man is able 
to be humane and righteous. (Other) things have defects and 
none are able to match Heaven and Earth. Only man can match 
Heaven and Earth. Man has three hundred and sixty joints, thus 
matching Heaven's number. The shape of his body and his bones 
and flesh match the generosity of Earth. Above, the perceptions 
of his ears and eyes are an image of the sun and moon. The 


openings of the body and the arrangement of the pulse are imac 
of the rivers and valleys. The sorrow, pleasure, joy, and anc 
of the mind are of a kind with the spiritual auras. When we 
look at the unity of man's body, how much is its superiority 
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(to other) things, and how similar it is to Heaven l (Other) 
things simply take the Yin and Yang of Heaven in order to live, 
in a prone (position), but man gloriously has Its culture and 
principle. Therefore there are none among the (other) things 
which do not bend and move in a prone (position). 2 Man alone 
stands straight, and faces directly, while taking an upright 
position. Therefore, those who receive but little from Heaven 
take a prone (position), while those who receive much from 
Heaven take an upright position. This demonstrates that man 
is separated from (other) things, and forms a triad with Heaven 
and Earth. This is why, on the body of man, his head is raised 
up 4 and round, thus modeling the appearance of Heaven. His 
hair models the stars, and his ears, eyes model the sun and 
moon. The breathing of his nose and mouth models the winds and 
the auras, and the advanced intelligence of his mind resembles 
the spirits. The substance or emptiness of the stomach and 
the womb model the one hundred things. The one hundred things 
are closest to the Earth, thus (the body) below the waist is 
the Earth. In the models of Heaven and Earth, the waist is 
the sash. That which is above the waist 5 is spiritual, honour¬ 
able, and majestic. 6 Its appearance is of a kind with Heaven. 
That which is below the waist 5 is bountiful but humble and mean. 
It is the same as the richness of the earth. The feet are sprea 
out and square, modeling the shape of the Earth. Thus when 
tying the bindings of the ritual sash, the waist 5 must be straic 
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in order to differentiate these intentions. Everything from 
the sash up is Yang, while everything from the sash down is 
Yin. Each has its division. Yang is the aura of Heaven and 
Yin is the; aura of Earth. If the action of the Yin and Yang 
cause man to have a sickness of the foot, or a numbness of 
the throat, then the aura of Earth arises becoming clouds and 
rain thus modeling it and responding to it. The omens of 
Heaven and Earth, and the duplications of the Yin and Yang, 
are constantly established in the (human) body. The body is simi¬ 
lar to Heaven. Their numbers are blended together, thus their 
fates are mutually connected. With the number which brings the 
year to a close. Heaven completes the body of man. Thus the 
three hundred and sixty-six lesser joints duplicate the number 
of days, and the twelve major joints duplicate the number of 
months. Inside, there are the five organs 8 which duplicate the 
number of the five elements, and outside, there are the four 
limbs which duplicate the number of the four seasons. Sometimes 
he looks, and sometimes he closes his eyes, thus duplicating day 
and night. Sometimes he is firm and sometimes he is yielding, 
thus duplicating winter and summer. Sometimes he is sorrowful 
and sometimes he is happy, thus duplicating the Yin and Yang. 

The plans and calculations of his mind duplicate the limita¬ 
tions (of Heaven). The moral principle of his conduct duplicatf 
Heaven and Earth. All these are obscure on the surface, but mai 
fest in the body, and are born together with man. They enclose 
him with matchings and pairings. With that which can be counte. 
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the number is duplicated, but in that which cannot be counted 
the hind is duplicated. All are the same and unified in du¬ 
plicating Heaven. This is why that which has form is displayed 
in order to make manifest that which does not have form, and 
that which can be numbered is restricted in order to make mani¬ 
fest that which cannot be numbered. This is to say that it is 
also fitting that the Way be responded to in kind. This is 

Q 

similar to forms fitting together. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting kao wu ) for i_ (5? ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 

2. Deleting t'ien ti ( jE. ) . (Su Yd) . 

3. Following Lu Wen-chao's reconstruction. 

4. There is no record of there being the character f 
This translation follows Su Yd in substituting p 1 en (1 ). 

5 . Substituting yap ( f ) for ching ) . (Sung I-jang - 35 ) 

6. Deleting ming (24 ) . (Su Yd) . 

7. Substituting yu (ft ) for ch 'i (-K ) . (Sun I-jang). 

8. Heart, liver, spleen, lungs and kidneys. 

9. Following Su Yd's reconstruction. 
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CCFL 57 : 

" (Things of) a Kind Move Each Other" 

Now when water is directed onto level ground, it avoids 
the dry and goes to the damp, and when identical firewood is 
placed on the fire, (the fire) avoids the damp and goes to the 
dry. The one hundred things (all) avoid that with which they 
differ and follow that with which they are identical. There¬ 
fore when auras are the same they congregate, and when sounds 
are alike they respond. The evidence is manifest. We test it 
by tuning a ch 1 in and a se -*- and alternating them. If we pluck 
the kung 3 then the kung of the other responds to it, and if we 
pluck the shang , then the shang of the other responds to it. 
(Whichever) of the five notes matches (the one struck) will 
sound of itself. This is not supernatural, but normal. Good 
attracts good and evil attracts evil. (Things of) a kind arise 
in response to one another. If a horse calls, (other) horses 
respond to it, and if an ox calls, (other) oxen respond to it. 
If an emperor or king is about to arise, auspicious omens first 
appear; but. if they are about to fall,' omens of misfortune 
first appear. Thus it is according to kind that things respond 
to each other. Therefore rain is caused to come by a dragon, 
and heat is expelled by a fan. Where an army is encamped be¬ 
comes thorns and brambles. Both good and evil have a source 
which acts as their control, but no one knows its location. 

When Heaven is about to have the Yin cause rain, the illness o 
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men first becomes active. This is (two) Yins arising in 
resonse to one another. When Heaven is about to wish the Yin 
to cause rain, the aura of Yin also causes man to wish to 
sleep. When grief also causes men to lie down it is (two) 

Yins seeking each other out. When happiness causes man not 
to wish to lie down, it is (two) Yins requiring each other. At 
night water becomes several degrees deeper, and with an east 
wind, the wine will overflow. At night the disease of a sick 
person becomes more severe, and just before dawn the cocks com¬ 
pete with each other in crowing. The aura becomes increasingly 
refined. Thus Yang increases Yang, and Yin increases Yin. The 
auras of the Yin and Yang can indeed bring increase or de¬ 
crease according to kind. Heaven has Yin and Yang, and man, 
too, has Yin and Yang. When the Yin aura of Heaven and Earth 
arises, the Yin aura of man arises in response to it. When the 
Yin aura of man arises, the Yin aura of Heaven and Earth also 
arises in response to it. Their Ways are the same. When those 
who understand this wish to cause rain they activate the Yin 
in order to give rise to Yin, and when they wish to stop rain, 
they activate Yang in order to give rise to Yang. Therefore 
the causing of rain is not supernatural. It is suspected of 


being supernatural because its principles are subtle. It is 
not the auras of Yin and Yang alone that can come and go accor 
ing to kind. The causes of bad luck, calamity, and good fortu 
also follow this. It is always the self that gives rise to 
something, and things which move in response to it according 
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to kind- Therefore the intelligent sage is spiritual, intro¬ 
spective, and he listens within himself.^ Thus it is the 
brilliant sage alone who knows that (Heaven's) basic intention 
is in this. Thus in the response between a ch 1 in and a se , 
if the kung is played, the kung of the other replies by 
sounding of itself. This is the movement of things according 
to kind. The movement is with sound and it is formless. When 
man does not see the form of the movement, he says that it 
sounded of itself. In the same way formless interaction is 
called spontaneous, but it is not, in fact, spontaneous. It 
was caused to be thus. Things do indeed have real causes, but 
the causes are formless. The Commentary to the Book of History 
says that when the (House of) Chou was about to rise, there were 
large red crows which carried seeds of grain in their mouths, 
that congregated on the roof of the king's house. "King Wu was 
happy and all the nobles were happy. The Duke of Chou said: 'Be 
earnest about iti Be earnest about it.' Heaven has shown us 

5 

this in order to encourage us. We will rely on it with fear.'" 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Musical instruments having five and fifty strings re¬ 
spectively. 

2. Kung ('£*) and shang (•** ) are the first and second notes 
of the pentatonic scale. 

3. Substituting ku ■(© ) for yin (©)■• (Su Yd). 

4. Deleting the following eight words of the text. (Su Yd). 
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5. From the New Text version of the "Great Oath". (cf . 

Legge, Classics III, p.298). Also found in Shang-shu Ta-chuan 
(v ? h l l )/ which is attributed to Fu Sheng (it /£ ), the 
Ch 1 in erudite who dictated the Book of History from memory to 
Ch'ao Ts'o ( -Sl ) in the time of Emperor Ching of the Han. 
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CCPL 58 : 

"The Five Elements Produce Each Other" 

The auras of Heaven and Earth come together into a unity, 
separate into the Yin and Yang, divide into the four seasons, 
and arrange into the five elements. Elements are activities. 
(Because) their actions are not the same, they are called the 
five elements. The five elements are the five jurisdictions. 
Consecutively, they produce each other,' 1 ' but alternately, they 
overcome each other. Thus in government if you oppose them 
there will be disorder, but if you accord with them, there will 
be (good) government. 

The east is wood and the basis of agriculture. The Mini¬ 
ster of Agriculture esteems humanity, and promotes scholars 
of classical learning. He leads them into the way of emperors 
and kings, holding to and according with their goodness, and 
correcting them and preserving them from their wrongs. He 
grasps the compasses, causes creation and brings warmth and 
fertility. Below, he understands topography, fertile and 
rocky soil, and good and evil. In establishing his undertaking, 
he creates rules and accords with what is fitting for the earth. 
Such a one was Chao Kung. 2 He personally went to the souther 
acres and observed the people opening up the wilds and extenc 
cultivated ground. He plowed (the fields) and sowed the five 
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grains such that there was a surplus. Everybody had a 
sufficiency and the granaries were filled to capacity. The 
Minister of War brings grain to fruition.^ The Minister of 
War is the court and the court is fire. Therefore we say 
that wood produces fire. 


The south is fire and the court.^ The Minister of War 
esteems wisdom and promotes wise and sagely scholars. Above 
he understands astronomy. When form or omen are not yet seen, 
and when the shoots have not yet come forth, he alone sees 
clearly and the sources of preservation and loss, the essen¬ 
tials of success and failure, and the origins of (good) govern¬ 
ment and disorder, and he takes precautions beforehand. He 
grasps the set-square, causes growth, brings the loyal, is 
generous to the humane, and he supports and assists his ruler. 
Such a one was the Duke of Chou. When King Ch'en was young 
and weak, he punished Kuan Shu and Ts'ai Shu in order to settle 
the world.^ When the world is already pacified, the official 
who then calms the ruler is the Minister of Works. The Min¬ 
ister of Works is earth. Therefore we say that fire produces 
earth. 


The centre is earth and the officials of the ruler. The 

\ 

Minister of Works esteems good faith. He demeans his person 
and takes his body lightly. In rising early and going to bed 
late, he reports past events in detail in order to encourage 
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the intentions of the king. Seeing clearly success and fail¬ 
ure, he subtly exhorts (the ruler) to offer his goodness, 
while preventing and destroying his evil, cutting off its 
sources and stopping up the crevices. He holds the bonds, 
controls the four directions, brings the loyal, is generous 
towards the trustworthy, and thereby serves his ruler, and holds 
to righteousness while giving up (what he himself) favours. 

Such a one was T'ai Kung.^ He responded to Heaven in accord¬ 
ing with the changes of the seasons, thus his dignity and 
dominance were complete. The great controller (of this) was 
the Minister of the Interior, and the Minister of the Interior 
is metal. Therefore we say that earth produces metal. 


The west is metal, the great controller and the Minister of 
the Interior. The Minister of the Interior esteems righteous¬ 
ness. A minister would die for his ruler, and the masses of 
mankind would die for their fathers. Thus there are honoured 
and mean of family relationships, and there are superior and 
inferior of status. Each will serve until death, and their 
service does not transgress (the proper) bounds. In holding 
power and attacking, his troops do not carelessly overcome 
(the enemy), and in capturing, they are not careless of that 
which they have taken. (Only) after it is righteous does he 
put it into practice. He brings purity and awe, and his dis¬ 
position is direct, resolute and firm. Such a one was (Wu) 
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Tzu-hsd 1 « ) J He attacked the guilty and punished the 

unrighteous. This is why the common people were neighbourly, 
the border regions were peaceful, and bandits and thieves 
did not come forth. If the cities are without litigation, then 
there is closeness and peace. The holder of the law is the 
Minister of Justice. The Minister of Justice is water. There¬ 
fore we say that metal produces water. 


The north is water, the holder of the law, and the Minister 
of Justice. The Minister of Justice esteems propriety. When 
ruler and minister are in (proper) position, and when old and 
young are in (proper) order, then the court has noble rank® 
and village communities have seniority. In ascent and descent 
he bows and yields. In making obeisance and paying (official) 
calls, he is (straight) as a set-square. When erect, he is bent 
(like a) ch 1 ing . 9 and when bowing, it is as (though) he were 
holding a drum. Holding the scales, he causes the storing 
away, and brings clarity, purity, and fairness. He does not 
take bribes and he does not accept invitations. In holding the 
law and hearing cases at law, he is not partial. Such a one 
was Confucius. 1 ' 1 ' His judgments, when he acted as the Minister 


of Justice in Lu, were honest and genuine. He share them with 
the masses, he did not presume to take it into his own hands. 
Thus the dead were without hate, and the living were without 




resentment. The one hundred craftsmen were on time in com¬ 
pleting utensils. When utensils were already completed, they 
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were given to the Minister of Agriculture. The Minister of 
Agriculture is the official of the fields, and the official of 
the fields is wood. Therefore we say that water produces wood. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. This refers to the order in which they are given below: 
wood, fire, earth, metal, and water. 

2. cjf. Songs 1.2.5, (Legge, Classics IV, p.26). The Duke of 
Chao went south on government business to encourage agriculture, 
he sat under the tree mentioned in this ode and thereafter it 
was loved in his memory. The Duke of Chao was a half-brother 
of King Wen, and this section of Songs and the twelfth chapter 
of History are named after him. 

3. SPPY has shih ("£ ) for shih (T). 

4. Placing the yeh (tb) after the ch 1 ao ("M ) . (Su Yd). 


5. cf. History 5.17.1, (Legge, Classics III, p.487). Kuan 
Shu was executed, while Ts'ai Shu was merely imprisoned. 

6. T'ai Kung was Ld Shang ( % **> ), the founder of the state 
of Ch'i. _cf. SC32. 

7. Wu Tzu-hsd was a loyal minister of Kings Ho Ld and Fu Ch’ai 
of Wu. See CCFL 6, ff.197 and ff.120; and CCFL 7, (beginning). 

8. Substituting i. ( u ^) for yu ). (Su Yd). 

9. A ch 1 ing was a curved stone chime. (see ZH 2101.1.2). 


10. Confucius was thought to have been the Minister of Justice 
in Lu for a short time under Duke Ting, (see Legge, Classics I, 

p. 72) . 


11. Substituting chun (^) for t'un (^).(liu Wen-chao) . 
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CCFL 59 : 

"The Five Elements Overcame Each Other" 

Wood is the Minister of Agriculture. If the Minister of 
Agriculture is disloyal, becoming cliquish and partisan and 
thus obscuring his ruler's brilliance, causing wise scholars 
to retire and hide, cutting off and extinguishing the dukes and 
ministers, teaching the people to be extravagant in the exchange 
of guests and not exhorting them to carry out the work . of the 
fields, (allowing) gambling, cockfighting, dog racing and horse¬ 
manship; then old and young are without proper conduct, and 
great and small do violence to one another. All become bandits 
and thieves, perverse and reckless and cut off from principle. 

He will be punished by the Minister of the Interior. Such was 
Duke Huan of Ch ' i. Acting as overlord, he used troops to in¬ 
vade Ts'ai. When (the army of) Ts’ai dispersed, he then in¬ 
vaded Ch'u, and the people of Ch'u capitulated-^ Thus he 

o 

pacified the central states. Wood is agriculture and agricul¬ 
ture is the people. 'When they become disobedient and rebellious, 
then the Minister of the Interior is ordered to punish their 
leaders and correct them. Therefore we say that metal over¬ 
comes wood. 

Fire is the Minister of War. If the Minister of War be¬ 
comes slanderous, going back on his word and changing what he 
says, thus accusing people falsely; then internally, family 
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relationships will become divisive, and externally, loyal 


ministers will become distant. The wise and sagely will drift 


away, while the slanderers and the wicked daily flourish. Such 
was the upper noble of Lu, Chi-sun (Ssu) (f ^ ). He us¬ 


urped power and snatched control, thus demeaning the virtue 
and awe of the state. He reverted to indolence and wickedness, 
slandered its wise officials and defrauded and misled its ruler. 
Confucius, who was the Minister of Justice for Lu, upheld 
righteousness and put the law into practice. Chi-sun (Ssu) ex¬ 
punged himself by destroying Pi (f ) Hou (£f ) and Ch' eng (=&* ) 
for he had erred in (the matter of) weapons, and armour. Fire 
is the court, and when it does evil, commits slander and mis¬ 
leads the ruler, the holder of the law punishes it. The holder 
of the law is water. Therefore we say that water overcomes fire. 

Earth is the ruler's officials, and its senior is the 
Minister of Works. When the Minister of Works is obsequious, 
saying, “Permissible", to all the ruler does, and saying, "Good," 
to all the ruler speaks, flatteringly according with the ruler's 
instructions, listening to and obeying his selfishness, progress¬ 
ing what the ruler likes in order to gladden the ruler's will. 


will be his terraces and pavilions. They will be carved and 


righteousness; then great will be his palaces and houses, many 


leading the ruler into evil and betraying the ruler into un¬ 


inlaid, made brilliant by the five colours. But his taxes and 
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levies v/ill be without limit, thus stealing the people's wealth; 
his forced labour and public work will be applied (too) fre¬ 
quently, thus stealing the people's time; and the projects 
in which he engages will be endless, thus stealing the people's 
strength. The common people become sad and bitter, rebelling 
against or abandoning the state. Such was King Ling of Ch'u. 

He was constructing the terrace at Kan-hsi for three years with¬ 
out completing it. The common people were worn out and they 
rebelled. This reached his person and he was assassinated.^ 
Earth is the ruler's officials. If the ruler is extravagant, 
unrestrained, and erring in propriety, the people will rebel, 
and if the people rebel, then the ruler has nothing. Therefore 
we say that wood overcomes earth. 

Metal is the Minister of the Interior. When the Minister 
of the Interior becomes rebellious, then internally he en¬ 
croaches upon the ruler, and externally,- he treates the military 
with arrogance. He usurps power and snatches control, pun¬ 
ishing and executing the innocent, conducting invasions, being 
tyrannical, fighting battles and stealing. He does not carry 
out orders, and does not stop because of prohibitions. Thus 
the generals are not close to him, the soldiers do not obey hin 
the army becomes weak, and territory is seized. When he causes 
the ruler to have shame, the Minister of War punishes him. Sue 
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is the case of Ch'u killing its Minister of the Interior, 
(Ch'eng) Te-ch'en ( A i? | ). (Ch'eng) Te-ch'en several times 


defeated the enemy in battle.® Internally he encroached upon 


the ruler, and (externally) he was arrogant and without pity. 

His common soldiers could not be made to face the enemy, and 
this weakness thereby endangered the state of Ch'u, and the 
Minister of War punished him. Metal is the Minister of the 
Interior. When the Minister of the Interior causes weakness 
so that the officers and masses (of the army) cannot be used, 
the Minister of War punishes him. Therefore we say that fire 
overcomes metal. 

Water is the Minister of Justice. If the Minister of 
Justice causes disorder, being excessive in congratulations 
and petty in attentiveness, clever of speech and insinuating 
of countenance, when he accepts invitations and receives 
bribes, forms cliques and is partial, is slow to order and 
quick to punish, and when he punishes and executes the innocent, 
then the Minister of Works punishes him. Such was Ying T’ang 
(), when he was the Minister of Justice in Ch'i. When 
T'ai Kung wafe infeudated in Ch'i he questioned him about the 


righteousness." 


-7 

essentials in (good) government of the state . 7 


Ying T'ang replied saying: "Simply use humanity and 
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T‘ai Kung said: "What is the use of humanity and righteous¬ 
ness? " 


Ying T'ang replied saying: "Humanity is loving mankind and 
righteousness is respecting the aged." 

T'ai Kung said: "What is loving mankind and respecting 
the aged?" 

Ying T'ang replied: "Loving mankind is not being supported 
by the strength of your sons. Respecting the aged is the hus¬ 
band bowing down to his wife if she is the elder." 

T'ai Kung said: "By means of humanity and righteousness, 

I wish to govern Ch'i (well); but now you have disordered Ch 1 i 
with (your) humanity and righteousness. (Now that) I am 
established, I will punish you in order to settle Ch'i." 


Thus water is the Minister of Justice administering the 
laws. When the holder of the law forms cliques 8 and is partial, 
relying on the law to (do nothing more than) punish mankind. 
Minister of Works punishes him. Therefore we say that earth 



overcomes water. 
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FOOTNOTES ; 

1. Tung Chung-shu seems to be treating Dube Huan as though 
he were acting as the Minister of the Interior for the king. 
The attacks on Ts'ai and Ch'u occurred BC 656 (Hsi 4.1,2). 

2. The following six words have been deleted. (Yd Ydeh). 

3. The Chi-sun clan was one of the three noble families which 

had usurped power in Lu. Hou was destroyed by Shu-sun Chou- 
ch’ou ( ^ ' /l ' 1 J/i ) , and Pi was destroyed by Chi-sun Ssu 

(| t h ) and Chung-sun Ho-chi (/t ?£ ft ' ), in the spring 
of BC 489 (Ting 12.3,5). The former belonged to the Shu-sun 
clan, while the latter belonged to the Chi-sun clan, and 
both were walled and heavily armed fortresses. Ch'eng (^), 
which belonged to the third important family, the Chung-sun 
clan, was besieged but not destroyed later in the year (Ting 
12.11). KYC (Ting 12.5) remarks that the destruction of the 
first two cities was done under Confucius' orders. 

4. Substituting pen (+ ) for ta (*= )= (Lu Wen-chao) . 

5. See CCFL 6, (ff.115). 

6. SA records the defeat in battle and execution of Ch'eng 
Te-ch'en for the year BC 632 (Hsi 28.5,6). KYC gives no 
details of his career. 

7. There is apparently no record as to who Ying T'ang was. 

For T'ai Kung see CCFL 58 (ff.6). 

8. Substituting _a (P? ) for fu (Ph ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 
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CCFL 60: 


"Harmony With and Obstruction of the Five 
Elements" 


Wood is spring, the nature of creation, and the basis of 
agriculture. The business of agriculture is encouraged, the 
people's time is not stolen, the people are used for no more 
than three days a year, and taxes are exacted at one part in 
ten. Scholars of the classics are promoted, the host of pro¬ 
hibitions are strictly adhered to, light bindings are released, 
detention is abolished, fetters and handcuffs are done away 
with, the gates of the houses are opened, and barriers are 
pushed out. If this benevolence reaches the grass and trees, 
then trees will be splendid and vermillion grass will grow. If 
this benevolence reaches the scaled creatures, then the fish 
will be greatly completed, sturgeon and whale will not appear 
and a host of dragons will descend. If, (however), the ruler 
of men is untimely in his going out and coming in; if he 
races dogs, indulges in horsemanship, hunts,^ and races horses; 
if he does not return to his palace and houses, is fond of the 
pleasures of the flesh, drinks wine (until) he is deeply flushed 
with the alcohol; if he indulges himself unrestrainedly, pay¬ 
ing no attention to the business of government, often using 


the people will be ill with skin diseases and plagues of the 

Ulv! - JIC-: ' 

body, and their feet and ankles will be afflicted. If this 


plans and raising taxes, thus stealing his people's wealth. 


corvee labour, thus stealing his people's time, and making 
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malevolence reaches wood, then the flourishing wood will decay 
and the artisans'wheels will usually be defective. If the 
myriad (water creatures) are inundated with poisoned water, 
or if the darns are drained in order to catch fish, the malev¬ 
olence reaches the scaled creatures, the fish do not become 
numerous, dragons hide themselves deeply away, and sturgeon^ 
and whales appear. 


Fire is summer, the completion of growth, and the court. 
The wise and the good are encouraged, many talented are pro¬ 
moted, their ability is acquired, and their strength is used. 
Those with merit are rewarded, those with virtue are enfieffed, 
goods and welath are distributed, the fatigued are aided, 
feudatory boundaries are rectified, and envoys (are sent to) 
the four directions. If this benevolence reaches fire, then 
fire will accord with mankind and a sweet dew will descend. If 
this benevolence reaches feathered creatures, then the birds 
which fly will be greatly completed, the yellow goose will 
appear, and phoenix will hover. If, (however), the ruler of 
men is misled by slander and evil; internally, family (rela¬ 
tionships) will be torn apart, and externally, loyal officials 
will be pushed away. It will bring murder of the crown prince, 
punishment and execution of the innocent, expulsion of loyal 
officials, the making of concubines into wives, and the aban¬ 
donment of law and order. If wives and concubines perform 
government, and the improper are rewarded, then the‘people will 
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become ill with a stopping up of the blood, swelling, and 
dullness of sight. If this malevolence reaches fire, there 
will be drought, and fire disasters will be inevitable. If 
they take from the nest and seek out the fledgling, then 

this malevolence reaches the feathered creatures, and the - 

birds which fly will not be completed, the winter migration 
will not occur, owls will congregate and call,^ and the phoenix 
will fly high. 


Earth is the middle of summer, the completion of maturity 
of the one hundred plants, and the officials of the ruler. The 
rules of palace and house are adhered to, man and wife are 
differentiated, and the benevolence of relationship is increased. 
If this benevolence reaches earth, the five grains are completed 
and an excellent harvest flourishes. If this benevolence 
reaches the creatures which have no scales, hair or feathers, 
then the common people are neighbourly, the cities and towns 
are quite full, the wise and sagely are all placed (in office) 
and immortals descend. If, (however), the ruler of men is 
fond of lewd indulgence, and (has) an excess of wives and con¬ 
cubines, he will be offending his family, insulting his father 
and elder brothers, and oppressing and deceiving the common 
people. If his terraces and pavilions are many, resplendent 
with the five colours, carved and inlaid, then the people will 
suffer from illness of the heart and stomach, they will become 
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sallow, and their tongues will become painfully cankered. If 
this malevolence reaches earth, then the five grains will not 
mature, and there will be harshness and reckless punishments. 

If this malevolence reaches the creatures which have no scales, 
fur or feathers, then the creatures which have no scales, fur 
or feathers will not be completed, the common people will rebel 
against or abandon (the state) and the wise and sagely will be 
allowed to disappear. 


Metal is autumn and the beginning of the killing vapours. 
The flags and drums are established and the banners and battle 
axes are grasped in order to punish bandits and ruffians, for¬ 
bid violence and cruelty, and pacify and assembly... 6 There¬ 
fore it is necessary that in moving the masses and raising 
troops that it respond with righteousness and principle. w hen 

they go out it is (called) exercising the troops, and when they 

7 

come in, it is (called) a troop recall. Thus in training 
them, they comply with seeking and hunting. When preserved, 
disintegration is not forgotten, and when at peace, danger is 
not forgotten. The battlements are restored, the walls are re¬ 
paired, the multitude of prohibitions are examined, the weapons 


and armour are prepared, the one hundred officials are admon¬ 
ished, and the lawless are punished. If this benevolence 
reaches metal and stones, then a cool wind will emerge. If thi 
benevolence reaches the furred creatures, then the (wild) beast 
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will be greatly completed, and unicorn will arrive. If, (how¬ 
ever), the ruler of men is fond of battles and violent raids, 
the feudal lords covet bribes of cities and towns, and they 
disregard the lives of the common people, then the people, will 
become ill with coughs in the throat, twisted sinews, and con¬ 
gestion and stopping up of the nose. If this malevolence- 
reaches metal, then in the smelting of metal, congealing and 
solidifying will not be correct. If surrounding nets are 
erected and the forests are burned in order to hunt, then the 
malevolence reaches the furred creatures, the (wild) beasts 
are not completed, the white tiger attacks ferociously, and 
the unicorn goes far away. 


Water is winter, storing away, the acme of Yin and the 
beginning of the sacrifices in the ancestral temple. The sac¬ 
rifices of the four seasons are respected, and sequence is given 
to the Ti and Hsia Sacrifices to the ancestral tablets.8 The 
Son of Heaven sacrifices to Heaven while the feudal lords 
sacrifice to earth. The doors to the houses are closed, there 
is great investigation, punishments and reprimands are decided, 
the guilty are held, barriers and bridges are prepared, and it 
is forbidden to move abroad. If this benevolence reaches water, 
then sweet springs emerge. If this benevolence reaches ar¬ 
moured creatures, then soft shelled turtles and alligators are 
greatly completed, and the sacred tortoise appears. If, (however 
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the ruler of men treats the ancestral temple lightly, does not 
, pray, does away with the sacrifices, is not harmonious in ex¬ 
ercising the law, and obstructs Heaven’s seasons, then the 
people will become ill with superous swelling, dropsy, para¬ 
lysis and rheumatism, and their pores will not be open. If this 
malevolence reaches water, then misty auras will be dark and 
obscure, and floods become certain. If water harms the people, 
and the malevolence reaches the armoured creatures, then the 
tortoise will hide deeply away, and soft shelled turtles and 
alligators will cry out. 


FOOTNOTES: 


1. Adding t 1 ien lieh ) before chih (§/=) . (Su Yd) . 

2. Adding chan (ht ) before ching {hi ) . (Su Yd) . 

3. See Dubs, History II, p.152,3, and ff.2.2. 

4. Owls were traditionally regarded as inauspicious. 

5. Reading yd ) for yd ) . (Sun I-jang - t%. ). 

6. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that text is missing from this 
point. 

7. See KYC, Chuang 8.2. 

8. Both were ancestral sacrifices. The Ti (Af) was held 
every five years, while the Hsia ('*£■ ) was held every three 
years. 
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CCFL 61 : 


"The Five Elements: Regulating Water” 


(From) the day of the Winter Solstice,^ wood is in control 
for seventy-two days, and its aura is dry, turbid and green. 
(After this) fire is in control for seventy-two days, and its . 
aura is intense and red. (Then) earth is in control for seven¬ 
ty-two days, and its aura is turbid and yellow. (Next) metal 
is in control for seventy-two days, and its aura is diffuse 
and white. (Finally) water is in control for seventy-two days, 
and its aura is clear, cold and black. (Then), again we get 
wood for seventy-two days. When wood is in control, its action 
is soft and kind, and the host of prohibitions are adhered to. 
Coming to the First of Spring, light bindings are released, 
detention is abolished, fetters and hand-cuffs are done away with 
the gates of houses are opened, the barriers are pushed out, the 
young and orphans are preserved, compassion is felt for widows 
and the lonely, and there is no chopping down of trees. When 
fire is in control, the feudatory boundaries are rectified, and 
fields and arable lands are accorded with. Coming to the First 
of Summer, the wise and good are encouraged, those with vir¬ 
tue are enfieffed, those with merit are rewarded, envoys are 
sent to the four directions, and there is no setting of fires. 
When earth is in control, the elderly are nurtured, the young 
and orphans are preserved, compassion is felt for widows and 

the lonely, the filial and brotherly are rewarded, benevolence 

.. ..... 

is given, but there is no raising up of earthworks. When metal 


f 
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is in control, battlements are restored, walls are repaired, 
the multitude of prohibitions are examined, the weapons and 
armour are prepared, the one hundred officials are admonished, 
the lawless are punished, the elderly are preserved, and there 
is no smelting of metal and stone. When water is in control, 
the doors of the houses are closed, there is a great investi¬ 
gation, punishments and reprimands are decided, the guilty are 
held, barriers and bridges are prepared, it is forbidden to 
move abroad, and there is no clearing out of ponds or embankments. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. One of the twenty-four solar terms. It is December 21 
on the Western Calendar. 

2. As for ff.l above. It is February 5 on the Western 
Calendar. 

3. As for ff.l above. It is May 5 on the Western Calendar. 
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CCFL 62 : 

"The Five Elements: (Good) Government and 
Disorder 

If fire opposes wood, hibernating insects emerge early and 
there is lightning 2 and thunder. 

If earth opposes wood, birds and insects are much afflicted with 
stillbirth and infertility of eggs. 

If metal opposes wood, there is warfare. 

If water opposes wood, there is a fall of frost in the spring. 


If earth opposes fire, then there is much thunder. 

If metal opposes fire, the grass and trees are harmed. 

If water opposes fire, there is hail in summer. 

- 3 

If wood opposes fire, there are earthquakes. 


If metal opposes earth, there is calamity among the five 
4 

grains. 

If water opposes earth, it will be cold in summar and there will 
be a fall of frost. 

If wood opposes earth, the creatures which are not scaled, 
furred or feathered will not be completed. 


If fire opposes earth, there will be a severe drought. 

If water opposes metal, the fish will not be completed. 
If wood opposes metal the grass and trees will sprout twice. 
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If fire opposes metal, the grass and trees will flourish in 
the autumn. 

If earth opposes metal, the five grains will not be completed 

If wood opposes water, the hibernating insects do not 
hide away in winter. 

If earth opposes water, the hibernating insects emerge in winter. 

g 

If fire opposes water, stars will fall. 

If metal opposes water, the winter will be severely cold. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. The dates of any of these events which are regarded by KYC 
as a disaster or an anomalous occurrence are noted. 

2. Substituting hsflan (8*0 for hsien (^1).(Lu Wen-chao). 

3. Earthquakes occurred in BC 618 (Wen 9.12), BC 557 (Hsiang 16.6) 
BC 523 (Chao 19.3), BC 514 (Chao 23.11), and BC 489 (Ai 3.2). 

4. Deleting shang (^).(Su Yd). 

5. There were crop frailures in BC 687 (Chuang 7.5) and BC 666 
(Chuang 28.6) . 

6. KYC understands SA to be indicating drought by means of 
several different wordings. Severe droughts were recorded with 
this wording in BC 639 (Hsi 21.3), and BC 602 (Hsdan 7.4). 

7. Locusts occurred in Lu in the winter of BC 483 (Ai 12.6). 

8. Falling stars are recorded in BC 687 (Chuang 7.2). 
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CCFL 63 : 

"Relief from the Changes in the Five Elements" 

When changes in the five elements occur, they ought to be 
relieved by virtue. If it is given to the world, then malevo¬ 
lence will be warded off, but if it is not relieved by virtue, 
then within three years Heaven will cause a rain of stones. If 
wood has changes, then (the plants) will wither in the spring, 
and flourish in the autumn.'*' In the autumn the wood will freeze, 
and in spring there will be much rain. This is because forced 
labour and public work occurred (too) frequently, and taxes and 
levies were repetitious (thus) making the common people impov¬ 
erished. They will rebel against or abandon (the state), and 
in the roads there will be many starving people. The one who 
saves them will reduced forced labour and public work, lessen 
taxes and levies, open the granaries, and relieve the hardships. 
If fire has changes, the winter will be warm and the summer will 
be cold. This is because the king was not knowledgeable, the 
good were not rewarded, the evil were not done away with, the 
degenerate had position, and the wise withdrew from notice. Thus 
heat and cold lose their sequence and the people (suffer from) 
epidemics. The one who saves them will promote the wise and 
the good, reward the meritorious, and enfieff the virtuous. If 
earth has changes, high winds occur, and the five grains are 
blighted. This is because there was no trust, humanity or wis¬ 
dom, fathers and elder brothers were not respected, there was 
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unbound dissipation, and palaces and houses flourished. The 
one who saves this will reduce palaces and houses, do away 
with carving, elevate the filial and brotherly, and have pity 
for the masses. If metal has changes, (the constellations) Pi 
(^) and Ang (tf ) ^ return three times, and there will be war¬ 
fare, many soldiers, and many bandits and thieves. This is 
because ritual was abandoned, there was a greed for wealth, 
the peoples' lives were regarded as unimportant, but property 
and bribes were regarded as important. The common people hurry 
after profit, and there are many offenses against propriety. 

The one who saves them will promote the incorrupt, establish 
the upright, obscure the military and use the civil, and restrict 
(the use of) armour and weapons. If water has changes, the win¬ 
ter will be humid with much mist, and there will be hail in 
spring and summer. Thus the laws and ordinances are neglected, anc 
punishments and reprimands are not used. The one who saves this 

will be concerned about the prisons, try criminals, punish the 

3 

guilty, and hold a five days investigation. 


FOOTNOTES: 

" / 

1. In each of the three times TPYE quotes this sentence it 
has "winter" instead of the "autumn" which is given here. 

( cf . TPYL translations in SectionUt below.) 

2. Pi and Ang are the nineteenth and eighteenth of the twenty- 
eight Chinese constellations (approx. GHA 4 hrs.) 

3. Substituting sou (t% ) for sou (& ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 
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CCFL 64 : 

"The Five Elements and the Five Affairs" 


If the king is without propriety with his ministers and if 
his demeanour is without respect, then wood will not be pliable 
and there will be violent winds in the summer. Wind is the aura 
of wood, and its note is chiao Thus the response to it is 
violent winds. If the king's words are not harmonious, then 
metal will not be malleable, and there will be much rolling of 
thunder in the autumn. Thunder claps are the aura of metal, and 
their note is shancr ? Thus the response to it is thunderclaps. 

If the king's vision is not clear, then fire will not blaze up 
and there will be lightning in the autumn. Lightning is the 

O 

aura of fire, and its note is chih. Thus the response to it 
is lightning. If the king's hearing is not acute, then water 
does not moisten and descend, and there is much violent rain in 
the spring and summer. Rain is the aura of water, and its note 
is yd.^ Thus the response to it is violent rain. If the king's 
mind is not comprehensive, then sowing and reaping are not 
completed, and there is much thunder in the autumn. Thunder is 
the aura of earth, and its note is kung . Thus the response to 
it is thunder. j 



Why is it that we say that of the five affairs, "the fir si 


is called demeanour; the second is called speech; the third i: 
called vision; the fourth is called hearing; and the fifth i: 
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called thought?" 6 The five affairs are the means by which man¬ 
kind receives the mandate from Heaven, and the means by which 
the king regulates and governs the people. Therefore if the 
king governs for the people, he cannot but be wise, and the 
rules of conduct cannot but be correct. As for the king, "his 
demeanour is said to be r'everential. " To be reverential is to 
be respectful. "His words are harmonious." 6 To be harmonious 
is to be capable of being obeyed. "His sight is clear." 6 To 
be clear is to know wise and degenerate, and to distinguish 
black from white. "His hearing is acute." 6 To be acute is to 
be able to hear things and evaluate meanings. "His thought is 

g 

comprehensive." To be comprehensive says that there is nothing 
it does not encompass. Why does it say, "reverence becomes re¬ 
spect; harmony becomes order; clarity becomes wisdom; acute¬ 
ness becomes consideration; and comprehensive ~becom.es sagely?"^ 
"Reverence becomes respect," means that internally, the king is 
indeed able to have the attitude of reverence, and that there is 
no one in the world who does not gain (self-)respect. "Harmony 
becomes order, 11 means the words' of the king can be followed, and 
that when the ministers 7 comply with them and carry them out, 
the world is (well) governed. In "clarity becomes wisdom, " wisdom 
means knowledge. If the king is brilliant, the wise are promote 
the degenerate are retired, the world knows good and encourages 
it, and it knows evil and is ashamed of it. In "acuteness be¬ 
comes considerion," consideration means consideration of affairs 
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If the king is acute, then when listening to affairs and planning 
with ministers and inferiors, affairs do not lack (proper) apprai¬ 
sal. In "comprehensive becomes sagely," sagely means established. 
If the king's mind is broad and there is nothing it does not en¬ 
compass, then his sageliness is able to give establishment, 
and all things attain what is fitting for them. 

If the king is able to be respectful he is decorous, and if 
he is decorous, the aura of spring is successful. Therefore, de¬ 
corum is important to spring. In spring the aura of the Yang is 
subtle, but it changes the gentleness and can transform the weak¬ 
ness of the ten thousand things. At this time the Yin aura is 
injurious. Therefore the king commands respect, and in command¬ 
ing respect he does not discuss secret affairs.' Subsequently 
the ten thousand things can be born and wood can be pliable. If 
the government of autumn is carried out in the spring, the grass 
and trees will wither. If the government of winter is carried 
out (in the spring), there will be snow. If the government of 

summer is carried out (in spring), there will be destruction. If 

8 

there are mistakes in the government of spring... 


If the king is able to govern (well), then righteousness 
is established, and if righteousness is established, the aura 
of autumn is successful. Therefore order is important to autum 
When the aura of autumn begins to destroy, the king carries out 
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minor punishments and reprimands. When the people do not trans¬ 
gress, then righteousness and propriety are completed. At this 
time the Yang aura is injurious. Therefore the king is aided by 
the actions of his officials, and afterwards the ten thousand 
things become mature. In autumn the grass and trees do not 
flourish, and metal is malleable. If the government of spring 
is carried out in autumn, (the grass and trees) will flourish. 

If the government of summer is carried out (in autumn), (the 

Q 

grass and trees) will become dry. If the government of winter 
is carried out (in autumn), there will be decline. If there are 
mistakes in the government of autumn, then there will be un¬ 
ceasing high winds and silent thunder in the spring. 

If the king is able to be wise, then he understands good 
and evil, and if he understands good and evil, then the aura of 
summer is successful. Therefore, wisdom is important to summer. 
In summer the Yang aura begins to flourish, and the ten thousand 
things begin to grow. If the king does not conceal his clarity, 
then the Way does not retreat and become blocked up. Thus after 
the arrival of summer great warmth thrives, and the ten thousand 
things vigorously nourish the pregnant At this time cold is 

injurious. Therefore the king aids with the actions of re¬ 
warding and bestowing. Afterwards, in the summer, the grass anc 
trees are free from frost, and fire blazes up. If the governmei 
of spring is carried out in summer, there will be wind. If the 
government of autumn is carried out (in summer), there will be 
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floods. If the government of winter is carried out (in summer), 
there will be decline. If there are mistakes in the government 
of summer, then there will be no freezing, the five grains will 
not be stored away, and the severe cold will be prolonged in 
winter. 


If there are no mistakes in the consideration of the king, 
then the aura of winter is completed. Therefore consideration 
is the master of winter. In winter the Yin aura begins to flour 
ish, and the grass and trees must die. If the king is able to 
listen to affairs and evaluate plans and consider them, then he 
does not invade and attack. If he does not invade and attack 
but still destroys, then the dead are without hate and the 
living are without regret. After the arrival of the days of win 
ter, a severe cold descends and the ten thousand things are 
stored away below. At this time heat is injurious. Therefore 
the king aids it with the business of urgent decisions. Thus 
water moistens and descends. If the government of spring is 
carried out in winter, then it is steamy. If the government of 
summer is carried out (in winter), there is thunder. If the 
government of autumn is carried out (in winter), there is 
drought. If there are mistakes in the government of winter, 
then in summer, the grass and trees will not bear fruit, ... 
frost,^ and the five grains are diseased and rotten. 
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FOOTNOTES : 

1. Chiao (fa ) is the third note on the ancient Chinese 
pentatonic scale. 

2. Shang (vb ) is the second note on the pentatonic scale. 

3. Chih ('fc %) is the fourth note on the pentatonic scale. 

4. Yd (13 ) is the fifth note on the pentatonic scale. 

5. Kung ("S’ ) is the first note on the pentatonic scale. 

6. From History 5,4.6, ( cf . Legge, Classics III, p.326- 

327). 

7. Substituting tse ch'en ( f‘J E ) for minq cheng ( 3 rt IE ) . 
(Yd Yd eh) . 

8. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that there is text missing 
from this point. 

9. Substituting kao (+J,) for ch 1 iao (^ ) . . (Sun I-jang) . 

10. Deleting the following thirteen words. (Su Yd). 

11. Agreeing with Su Yd that there is text missing from 
this point. 
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CCFL65: 


"A Discourse on the Suburban Sacrifice" 


It is said that wine disperses smoke; that owl feathers 

do away with dust in the eyes; that a loadstone attracts metal; 

that a speculum attracts fire; that if silk worms make silk in 

the house, the strings of the musical instruments will break in 

the hall; that when rice matures in the wilderness, there will 

be a deficiency of grain in the barns; and that when wild grass 

grows in Yen 0?F.), 3 the orange trees will die in Ching (sM). 3 

4 

These ten things are all strange and may be wondered at. They 
are not what mankind intended. Since that which was not intend¬ 
ed by mankind already exists, then perhaps the origins of good 
and bad omens, good and bad luck and benefit and injury are not 
strange and wonderful. It is to be feared for such are the 
things which are not intended by mankind. Confucius said; 

"There are three (things) which the true gentleman fears. He 

g 

fears the mandate of Heaven;* he fears great men; and he fears 
the words of the sage." Could it be that they were not injurious 
to mankind, and that Confucius' feared them in vain? From this 
we see that we cannot but fear and respect Heaven. Similarly 
we cannot but be attentive in serving the ruler and superiors. 


If we are inattentive in serving the ruler, the arrival of dis¬ 
aster is manifest; but if we do not fear and respect Heaven, 
the arrival of calamity is obscured. When it is obscure its 
beginnings are invisible and it seems to be spontaneous. There¬ 
fore when we say that the calamities of Heaven are grave and 
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venerable, it is to say that there is not necessarily an immed¬ 
iate effect. It is secret and soundless; hidden and formless. 
Looking at it from this (point of view, we see that) the dist¬ 
inction between the calamities of Heaven and the reprimands of 
the ruler is simply obviousness and obscurity. Thus in reaching 
mankind, there is very little difference, and Confucius groups 
them together, saying that they can be feared. 8 The spiritual 
brilliance of the mind of Heaven and Earth and the reality of 
the successes and failures of the acts of mankind are, indeed, 
that which no one is able to see. The sage alone is able to 
see it. The sage is one who can see what mankind cannot see, 
thus the words of the sage may also be feared. How can it be that 
the ritual of the suburban sacrifice is neglected? The ritual 
of the suburban sacrifice is that to which the sage 8 gives great 
importance. That to which the sage gives great importance is 
neglected yet good fortune and bad fortune, benefit and harm 
are obscure and cannot be seen. We have received much harm from 
them (but) how can we understand them? Therefore we say that 
the questioner of a sage should ask what he does and not ask on 
what account. If he asks on what account, he will never be able 
to see it, and it would be better not to ask. He should ask 


10 

what he does and do it; and what he does not do and not do 

Thus he would become as sincere as the sage. How could there 

be mistakes? The Book of Songs says: 

"With neither mistake nor forgetfulness, 
.Following the old rules. 
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The "old rules" were the cultured regulations which had been 

created by the former sages. The "following" of them was the 

restoring and obeying of them. This speaks of the creation 

of the cultured regulations of the former sages. Although we 

cannot see them in profound detail or understand their princi- 

pies, we do not lose the achievement of' their great worth. 

The meaning of the suburban sacrifice in the service' of Heaven 

was created by the sages.* Therefore the cultured regulations 

of the sage kings of antiquity gave it greatest importance. . 

None of the kings of preceding generations failed to follow 

it and give it importance. They feared its spirituality and 

carried it out. Thus they served Heaven. When we come to the 

Ch'in (Dynasty, however), it alone negligently did away with it. 

How could they not "follow" the greatness of "the old rules 

Heaven is the great ruler of the one hundred spirits. If we 

are not complete in serving Heaven, even the one hundred spirits 

will be of no avail. How could it be said that they would I If 

we do not sacrifice to the spirits of H eaven and sacrifice to 

. . 14 

the spirits of Earth, the Spring and Autum Annals is critical. 

Confucius said: "If you offend Heaven, there is no one to whom 

you can pray. 1,15 This is the law. Therefore it was never seen 

that the State of Ch'in received good fortune as did the State 

of Chou. The Book of Sprigs says: 

"It was this King Wen 
•Who carefully and regularly 
Was open in his service of God. 

He was allowed to be comforted with much good 

fortune. 
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"Much good fortune" does not refer to the merit of the service 
17 

of mankind. It refers to what is blessed by Heaven. The 
commentary says that the sons of the state of Chou were many 
and wise. It flourished to the extent that there were four 
double pregnancies. In four births there were eight sons, all 

g -— 

of whom were true gentlemen, superior and brave. This Was 

what was given to the State of Chou by Heaven, and not what 

could have been done by the State of Chou (of itself) . Now 

Ch' in was the same as Chou in acting as the Son of H eaven# but 

in the way it served Heaven it differed from Chou. (The latter) 

considered the suburban sacrifice to be the beginning of the one 

hundred spirits. In meeting the first of the year, the beginning 

must be on the first hsin (t ) day of the first month. 

Offerings are first presented in sacrifice to Heaven, and then 

20 

it is presumed to make them to earth. This is the meaning 

of giving precedence to the .honourable. That which is given 

precedence in the year and that which is not done in the year 

21 

are far removed-from one another. Thus the blessings of the 
world are like things which cannot be wondered at. Thus the 
reason that it has not been done for a long time is not that 
they saw clearly that it was right not to do it. The officials 


of ritual are constantly jealous and none are able to clearly 
understand what is correct. Now I consider that right and 
wrong can be settled by turning inside to the mind. Yao spoke 
to Shun saying: "The calculations of the calendar are in your 
person."^ This is to say that by examining the self you under- 
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stand Heaven. Now if the person had a son who would not 

wish him to have the propriety of a son? The sages rectified 

names and if names are not emptily created, then Son of 

Heaven means he is Heaven's son. Measuring Heaven by means 

of the self, how could (Heaven) alone not wish Its son to have 

the propriety of a son? Now if he acts as the son of Heaven 

and negligently does not sacrifice to Heaven, why should 

24 

Heaven treat him well? I have heard it said that if the 
world is at peace, then disasters do not occur. The occurrence 
of disasters nowadays show that the world is not yet at peace. 
The way in which the world is not yet at peace is that the 
suasion of the son of Heaven is not yet practised. The Book of 
Songs says: 


"His behaviour was greatly virtuous, 

-And the states of the four (directions) accorded 

with him." 25 

"Greatly" means outstanding. If a king has brilliant and out¬ 
standing virtue which he practises towards the world, then no one 
in the four directions will not be effected, and his reforming 


influence will benefit them. Therefore we say that he is happy 
in congratulations and rewards; stern in punishments and repri¬ 


mands; and expeditious in legislation and ordering. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Literally "neck/metal". Commentators have been puzzled 
by this. The translation here agrees with Su Yd that it must 
have been some sort of a speculum and has been rendered thus. 
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2. i. e . the north. 

3. i.e . the south. 

4. There are only seven listed. Yti Ydeh thinks that the 
last three count as two each, but Su Yti thinks that three 
cases have been lost from the text at this point. 

5. Deleting teng (%). (Su Yd). ... 

6. SPPY CCFL 65 ends at this point. The section between 
asterisks seems to have been lost from the SPPY edition. 

Su Yd has followed Lu Wen-chao's suggestion by removing 
the balance of CCFL 67 to follow the second asterisk. 

7. Analects 16.8.1, ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.313). 

8. Deleting pu ). (Su Yd). 

9. Inserting sheng (1? ) before jen (k_) . (Su Yd). 

10. Inserting ch 1 i ' suo ( £ fa ) after wen ) . (Yd Ydeh) . 

11- Songs 3.2.5.2, (cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.482). The comment¬ 
ators have incorrectly amended ch 1 ien (.^i) to ch 1 ien ( £ ). 

12. Substituting che (% ) for ke (a ). (Yd Ydeh). 

13. Substituting shih (^ ) for chih ("S 0 ) . (Ch' ien) T ' ang - 

/f ). - - 

14. Following Yd Ydeh' s reconstruction.. cf:. KYC , Hsi 31.3. 

15. Analects 3.13.2, ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.159). 

16. Songs 3.1.2.3, (cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.433) has wei 
(it.) for wei ( J t. ) , and yd ( ? ) for ydn { A, ) . 

17. Substituting chih (^ ) for yeh (-c>). (Su Yd). 

18. See Analects 18.11, (Legge, Classics I, p.338-339). 

19. This rule is given in KYC , Ch'eng 17.6. 

20. Substituting wei (&) for yd (^).(Su Yd). 

21. Su Yti suspects that this word is mistaken. 
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22. Substituting ch 1 ieh ) for ch 1 ieh (v ) . (Su Yu"). 

23. Analects 20.1.1, (cf . Legge, Classics X, p.350). 

24. The commentators feel that text has been lost from this 
point. Lu Wen-chao feels that the following text belongs to 
CCFL 67 (from which is removed), but Su Yd places it here. 

25. Songs 3.2.2, ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.511). 
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CCFL 66 : 

"The Meaning of the Suburban Sacrifice” 

It is a law of the Sprincr and Autumn Annals^ that the king 
performs one sacrifice in a year in the suburbs, and four sacri¬ 
fices in the ancestral temple. In the ancestral temple he 
follows the changes of the four seasons, but in the suburbs, he 
follows the beginning of the new year. It was commenced thus 
by the sages, and he cannot but attend to it personally. 

Heaven is the ruler of the one hundred spirits, and that which 

is most honoured by the king. Because he most honours Heaven, 

3 

immediately it changes to a new year, he performs the Suburban 
Sacrifice. The Suburban Sacrifice must be performed on the first 
hsin ( ¥ ) day of the first month. 4 (This) says that he heads 
the affairs of a year with that which he most honours. Each 
time there is a new year he heads it with the Suburban Sacrif¬ 
ice.^ (This) is the meaning of giving precedence to nobility, 
and the Way of honouring Heaven. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Deleting chiao i ( '*'1 & ) . (Ch 1 

2. Substituting yd ) for i_ 

3. Deleting shih (•*£). (Su Yd). 

4. KYC , Ch'eng 17.6. 

5. Deleting the second chiao (vf 


ien T'ang). 
). (Su Yd) 


) .(Yd Ydeh). 


n 


t 


p|4 
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CCFL 67: 


"The Sacrifice in the Suburbs" 


(According to) the meaning of the Spring and Autumn Annals , 
when there is great mourning in the state, the sacrifices of 
the ancestral temples are stopped, but the Suburban Sacrifice 
is not stopped. They do not presume to use mourning for parents 
to omit the ritual of the service of Heaven.-'- The burial of 
parents is the acme of sorrow, and still we do not dare to omit 
the Suburban Sacrifice. What (then), could be (serious) enough 
to cause the Suburban Sacrifice to be omitted? Therefore in 
accord with ritual it is said that those in mourning do not 
sacrifice. Only when sacrificing to Heaven is mourning set 
aside, and the act (of sacrifice) performed. In performing 
the Suburban Sacrifice, the awe towards Heaven and the import¬ 
ance given to Heaven by the ancients was this extreme. 

Nowadays, the host of ministers and scholars are not profound 
in their examination when they say: "When the myriad peoples 
are extremely poor, and some are close to starving and freezing, 
is the Suburban Sacrifice justifiable?" How mistaken are these 
wordsi The Son of Heaven, and parents serve Heaven, and sons 
and grandsons care for the myriad peoples. (To say that) there 


can be no purpose in sacrificing to Heaven when people every¬ 
where have not yet eaten their fill is-similar to (saying that 
there is no use feeding one's parents when the sons and grand¬ 
sons have not yet eaten. There are no words more perverse the 
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these, and they are far divorced from propriety. Ritual puts 
honourable first and mean last. What is more honourable than 
the Son of Heaven? The Son of Heaven has the appellation 
Heaven's son. How then, could he receive the appellation of 
the Son of Heaven and lack the propriety of the Son of Heaven? 

The Son of Heaven cannot but sacrifice to Heaven. It is not 
different from this that a man cannot but feed his father.^ No 
one in the world could consider it permissible in human behavi¬ 
our for a son not to serve his father. Now, how is this 
different from being the Son of Heaven and not serving Heaven? 
Therefore, in performing the ritual of a son, the Son of 
Heaven must first conduct the Suburban Sacrifice when each 
first of the year arrives, in order to present offerings to 
Heaven, before presuming to act for Earth. In carrying out the 
Way of the Son, each time he is about to raise an army, he must 
first perform the Suburban Sacrifice in order to announce it to 
Heaven, before presuming to carry out the attack. When King Wen 
received the Mandate of Heaven and ruled the world, he first 
performed the Suburban Sacrifice before presuming to conduct 
affairs or to raise an army to attack Ch'ung In the 

Book of Songs it says: 


"Luxuriant were the shrubs of oak; 

■We made it firewood, and piled it up. 

Fine and handsome was our ruler the king; 
From left and right they hurried. 

"Fine and handsome was our ruler the king; 

■To left and right they carried the sceptres. 
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"In carrying the sceptres, able-bodied and strong; 
They were emminent men, as was correct."6 

This is the phraseology cf the Suburban Sacrifice. Below that 

it says: 

"Crossing in those Ching (;§ ) River boats. 

Rowed by his many followers. 

The king of Chou progressed. 

Followed by the six armies."^ 

This is the phraseology of the attack. Below that it says: 

"King Wen received the Mandate of Heaven, 

And achieved this military merit. 

When he had attacked Ch'ung ("? ) , 

He built his city at Feng ('(f)." 

From these phrases we see that King Wen received the Mandate 

and then performed the Suburban Sacrifice, and then attacked. 

At the time of his attack, how quickly'were the people at peace' 


FOOTNOTES: 


1. Deleting ti_ (iG) . (Su Yd). 

2. Substituting shen (M? ) for t' an (L?).(Yd Ydeh). 

3 . Adding li che (■? 'f. ) before hsien (%. ) . (Ch ' ien T 'ang) . 

4. At this point Su Yd appends the first paragraph of CCFL 69. 
The remainder of this chapter has been moved to continue 
CCFL 65. 


5. See SC 32/2b. 

f 

6. Songs 3.1.5.1,2, (cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.442-443). 

7. Songs 3.1.5.3, (cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.443). 

8. Songs 3.1.10.2, ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.461). 

9. Substituting chd p'ing (/*. ¥ ) for ch 1 u yang (/£. ) . 

(Lu Wen-chao). • - 
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CCPL 68: 


"The Four (Seasonal) Sacrifices" 


In ancient times there were four sacrifices in a year. 

The four sacrifices accord with what is produced and matured 
by the four seasons in making the sacrifice to one's predecess¬ 
ors and to one's parents. Therefore, "in the spring it is 
called the Tz'u (•£=)), in the summer it is called the Yiieh (45 ), 
in the autumn it is called the Ch' ang ), and in the winter 

it is called the Cheng (J-. )."^ This is to say that there 
should be no error in the timing of the performance of sacri¬ 
fices to one's predecessors. If the (correct) time passes 
without the sacrifice, then the Way of the son has been lost. 

In the Tz'u, onions are (offered as) food at the beginning of 
the first month. In the Ytleh, wheat is (offered as) food in 
the fourth month. For the Ch'ang, the taste of millet (is 
offered) during the seventh month. In the Cheng, the first 
rice is brought in in the tenth month. This is the constant of 
Heaven- and the righteousness of Earth. The filial son and (his) 

filial wife follow the seasons of Heaven, and accord with the 

2 3 

benefits of Earth. They sow vegetables, mushrooms, melons, 
and ruits, and they plant rice, wheat, and millet. When the 
vegetables are grown, and the grains are mature, they give co 

I |j£r fti 


stant thought to (the selection of) a lucky day on which they 


i " 

offer all of the sacrificial things. They fast, bathe and ± A 

0S# 

purify themselves, and with the utmost m respect they sacrif « f, 

lf11\U 
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to their predecessors and parents. If the filial son and his 
filial wife do not allow the (correct) time to pass, attend to 
(the sacrifice) with love and respect, and carry it out with 
reverence and deference, they will avoid guilt. 

Having 1 ^ received the mandate to act as king, he must first 
sacrifice to Heaven, and then carry out his kingly duties. Such 
was King Wen in his attack on Ch'ung (%). The Book of Songs 
says: 

"Pine and handsome was our ruler the king? 

To left and right they carried the sceptres. 

In carrying the sceptres, able-bodied and strong? 

They were emminent men, as was correct.”5• 

This (refers to) the Suburban Sacrifice of King Wen. Lata: on 

the wording says: 

"Crossing in those Ching ('*% ) River boats. 

Rowed by his many followers. 

The king of Chou progressed. 

Followed by the six armies."® 

This Refers to) King Wen's attack on Ch'ung. First it says 
that they carried the sceptres, and afterwards it says that he 
attacked Ch'ung. From this we see that King Wen first carried 
out the Suburban Sacrifice, and afterwards made the attack. 

King Wen received the Mandate, and then he carried out the 
Suburban Sacrifice. He carried out the Suburban Sacrifice, 
and then he attacked Ch'ung. At that time, the people of the 
state of Ch'ung were suffering under a violent and disorderly 
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ruler. They had not yet come under the virtue and benefit of 
a sage, and King Wen performed the Suburban Sacrifice. Why 
should he not perform the Suburban Sacrifice for those who 
had not yet been imbued with virtue and benefit I 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. KYC . Huan 8.1. 

2. At this point Su Yd appends a short section from CCFL 70. 

3. Su Yd thinks that this word is a mistake. This transla¬ 
tion suggests this rather extended translation of the word 
ti (iti). 

4. This paragraph is almost identical with the final section 
of CCFL 67. 

5. Songs 3.1.5.2, ( cf . Legge, Classics LV, p.443). 

6. Songs. 3.1.5.3, ( ibid .) 
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CCFL 69 : 

"The Prayer of the Suburban Sacrifice"' 1 ' 

2 

In the time of King Hs&an of Chou, the world (suffered 
from) a drought, and it was an extremely bad year. The king 
was grieved by this, and the Book of Songs says: 


"Bright was the Milky Way, 

Shining and turning in the sky. 

The king said: 'AlasI 

What guilt does man have now? 

Heaven has sent down death and havoc. 

And famines arrive repeatedly. 

There is no spirit which we have not raised up. 
And we have not begrudged the beasts of sacrifice. 
We have exhausted our tokens andtallies of jade. 
Why are we not heard? 


"‘The dought has already become severe. 

And the heat is concentrated and fierce. 

I have constantly made offerings in sacrifice. 
Prom the suburbs to the palace. 

Above and below I have sacrificed to the dead. 
Leaving no spirit unhonoured. 

Yet Hou Chi does not overcome it. 

And God does not come near. 

Waste and ruin descends on the land. 

Why does it befall our person?'" 3 


King Hsflan, himself, thought that it was because of the inability 
4 

of Hou Chi and the non-intervention of God that the disasters 


arrived. Having these disasters, he was even more fearful and 


attentive in his service of Heaven. If it had not been bestowed 


upon the family by Heaven, how could the family be established 

as the Son of Heaven? The establishment (of the family) as 

Son of Heaven, was bestowed on the family by Heaven. The 

bestowal on the family by Heaven was the use of the family by 
5 

Heaven. The family is both bestowed upon and used by Heaven. 
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When Heaven has already bestowed upon it, and Heaven has 
already used it, how can a family® not but reach out to Heaven? 
Therefore, wheever the Spring and Autumn Annals was critical of 
the Suburban Sacrifice, it was never critical of the ruler (be¬ 
cause his) virtue was not completed in (that) Suburban Sacrifice 
Thus not carrying out the Suburban Sacrifice and sacrificing to 
the mountains and streams, is losing the order of the sacrifices 

, *7 

and offending against ritual. Thus criticism of it was essen- 

_ O 

tial. Prom this we can see if sacrifice is not made to Heaven, 
it is not permissible to sacrifice to the lesser spirits. Thus 
in the Suburban Sacrifice divination comes first. If it is un¬ 
lucky, it is not dared to perform the Suburban Sacrifice. For 
the sacrifices to the one hundred spirits there is no divination 
There is divination for the Suburban Sacrifice alone, for the 
Suburban Sacrifice is the most important. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals is critical of sacrifices which are carried out when 
there is mourning, but it is not critical of the Suburban 
Sacrifice when there is mourning. The Suburban Sacrifice is 
not avoided when there is mourning. If it is not avoided even 
when there is mourning, how much more so for other things! The 
prayer of the Suburban Sacrifice says: 

"Magnificent is Heaven above. 

Its brilliance reaching earth below! 

It blends with the spirits of the Earth, 

Sending down seasonal wind and rain. 

All living things, all people. 

Gain what is (fitting). 
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"Timelessly, 

It is granted to only one personage / 

To respectfully pray for the protection of 


Heaven on high."® 


It is not said for the self. It is said for, "All living 
things, all people," and Heaven finds no blame in it. When 
Heaven finds no blame in it and the wording is reverential 
and obedient, there may be joy for its correctness. The fore¬ 
going was the nine phrases of the prayer^ of the Suburban 
Sacrifice. The nine of the phrases is a Yang number. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting chu (t;L) for ssu ). (Ch 'ien T'ang). The 
first paragraph has been moved to CCFL 67. 

2. Ruled BC 827-782. 

3. Songs 3.3.4.1,2, (Legge, Classics IV. p.528-530). The 
present rescention has - wu-hu (oT f ) for wu-hu (°& p ? ) . 

4. Hou Chi was the Minister of Agriculture under Emperor Shun, 
and thought to be the founder of the Chou line. 

5- Deleting the following five words. (Lu Wen-chao). 

6. Substituting chi a (1? } ’ for chien (fifj ) . (Yti Ydeh) . 

7. see KYC, Hsi 31.3. 

8. This prayer is also given in Ta-tai Li-chi , "Kung Kuan” 

( '4 W ) . It precedes a prayer, the wording of which would 
cate that it is also a prayer for the Suburban Sacrifice. 



9 . 


Substitution as for ff.l above. 
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CCFL70: 


"Accord with the Mandate" 


The father is the son's Heaven, and the ancestors-*- are the 

father's Heaven. There is nothing which is not created by 

Heaven. Heaven is the ancestor of the ten thousand things. Had 

it not been for Heaven, the ten thousand things would not have 

been created. With Yin alone there would be no creation and 

with Yang alone there would be no creation. (Only) after the 

Yin and Yang form a triad with Heaven and Earth is there creation. 

The son of Heaven may be honoured, but the son of the mother 

may be demeaned. The honoured has an honourable designation, 

3 

and the mean has a mean designation. Therefore Heaven protects 

and takes as a son the one whose virtue is the same as Heaven 

and Earth. His designation is Son of Heaven. Next in order, 

there are (those) honoured by the five ranks of nobility. All 

are designated states or cities. Those between Heaven and 

Earth who are without virtue, and who are worse than the common 

people of (their) regions and states, do not deserve to be 

associated with (their) state or city. All are cut off from 

kinship ties, and separated from the Heavenly relationships. 

4 


They are simply called gatemen or bandits. (Those) between 
Heaven and Earth who are without name, surname, designation, 
or family are the meanest of the mean. The highest honour 5 


- rV 

' 

| i -J 

I 

i 1 1 — 


is so lofty that it cannot be added to, and the lowest meannes 

I 


'P-:r 

¥i i 

L& 31165 
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is so obscure that nothing is lower. The Spring and Autumn 
Annals ranks the order of the positions of honourable and mean, 
and its repetitious display (of them) can be obtained and 
viewed. Even if you are dull and stupid it will be clear. ® 
Prince Ch’ing-fu (of Lu) was guilty, (but) it was not proper 
for him to be associated with (his) state. 7 


Because of his kinship to it (however) it conceals it on 
behalf of (the state), and calls him Chung-sun (“(4 3£. ) of Ch'i, 
thus doing away with his relationship of being a price. There¬ 
fore, those who have the great guilt of not obeying the commandments 
of Heaven are alienated from their Heavenly relationships. From 
Heaven, men receive commandments by means of the Way; and from 
men, men receive commandments by means of words. Those who do 
not accord with the Way, Heaven cuts off; and those who do not 

accord with the words, man cuts off. Ministers and sons greatly 

8 

receive their orders from their ruler, to take leave and cross 
the border. But if there is danger to the national altars and 
the state it is permissible (for them) to speak out and act on 
their own. 9 Such (was the case) at the covenant (after the battle) 
at An.-*-® The Son of H eaven receives his commandments from 


Heaven; the feudal lords receive their commandments from the 
Son of Heaven; the son receives commandments from the father; 
the minister and the concubine receive commandments from their 
ruler; and the wife receives commandments from her husband, 
those who receive commandments respect (the source as though 


A1 
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he were) Heaven, so that it is also permissible to say that 
they receive commandments from Heaven. If the ^on of Heaven 
is unable to obey the commandments of Heaven, he is done away 
with and called, duke. Such were the descendants of kings. 11 
If dukes and marquises are unable to obey the commandments of 
the Son of Heaven, their names are cut off, and they are un¬ 
able to hold their position. Such was the Marquise Shuo 
of Wei. If the son does not obey the commandments of his 

father then he has the guilt which is punishable by the over- 

13 

lord. Such was the Crown Prince K'uai K'uei ( Wj ) of Wei. 

If the minister does not obey his ruler's commandments, even if 

he is good, he is referred to as a rebel. Thus it was when, 

"Chao Yang (*S ) of Chin entered Chin-yang (% f% ) in revolt." 14 

An example of the concubine not obeying her ruler's commandments 

is (the case where) the concubine (from Ch'i) was the first to 

arrive. An example of the wife not obeying the husband's 

commandments is (the case where the Duchess of Lu) was cut off 

16 

from her husband (because) it did not say "and". I say the 
guilt of those who do not obey and accord with Heaven is like 
these. 

Confucius said: "(The true gentleman) fears the mandate 
of Heaven; he fears great men; and he fears the words of the 
sage." 17 It is not from the Way of the sacrifices to the state 
altars, to the ancestral temples, to the hills and streams, or 
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to the spirits and ghosts that there is no disaster and no 

blight. These come from failure to make offerings to Heaven, 

and failure to follow the divinations. (These) caused the ox 

ox to injure its mouth, 18 and the mice to eat its horns, 19 

or to eat the ox.^ Once it said they ate it and it died, 

once they ate it and it lived,^ 1 and once they did not eat it 

but it died of itself. Once they changed it and divined on 

22 

it, and the ox died, and once they divined on it and the mice 
ate its horns. There are profound, slight, light and heavy 
mistakes, and there are limited and extensive of disasters. 

This cannot but be examined. If there are^ abnormalities in 
the Suburban Sacrifice, they are responded to by disaster. 

The incidence (of disaster also) responds to the failure to 
carry out (the sacrifice). From this we can see that it can 

be feared. It is only Heaven that can act on Its own and 

carry out executions. There were more than thirty occasions 
(in the Spring and Autumn Annals ) when ministers assassinated 
their rulers, or sons committed patricide. From this we can 
see that it is only the mandate of Heaven which is to be 
feared.^ Over fifty states were lost and none of them served 

that which (should have been) feared. How much more so is 

failure to fear great meni When was there ever the destruc¬ 
tion of the ruler by a great man who acted on his own in 
punishing? (Duke) Hstian of Lu disregarded the words of the 
sages; and he caused disaster by changing the ancient and 
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altering the constant.^ Is it possible to be careless about 
the words of the sages? These three fears point in different 
directions, but have the same application. Thus the sage puts 
them together, and at the same (time) said that they could be 
feared. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting tsu (4R ) for t 1 ien ( a. ) - (Yd Ydeh) . 

2. Substituting t *ien (* ) for fu (Y ). (Su Yd). 

3. cf. Ku-liang Commentary , Chuang 3.3. -The wording of the 
preceding four sentences differs only slightly. 

4. In Chou times the position of gateman was filled by people 
who had suffered the punishment of cutting out of the tongue 

(see KYC, Hsiang 29.4). Here it probably represents all people 
who had suffered one of the five mutilating punishments. 

5. Substituting kao (<n ) for te_ (tf.) . (Su Yd) . 

6. The following section has been removed to CCFL 68. 

7. See CCFL 4, p.9-10 (ff.39). 

8. cf. Ku-liang Commentary , Chuang 1.2. The wording of the 
preceding three sentences differs only slightly. 

9. Removing chih (A- ) to follow chuan (f ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . See 

CCFL 5, p.2-4. - 

10. Substituting an (T ) for an ('■?). See CCFL 3, ff.25, and 
CCFL 6, ff.102. KYC says that Kuo Tso was sent by his ruler, 
but it may be that he "acted on his own" in agreeing to the ter~~ 
of the treaty. 

11. See KYC, Yin 5.5. 

12. See CCFL 6, p.5 (ff.27,32), and p.10 
deposed by the king in BC 696, but he was 
in BC 688. 

13. See CCFL 4, p.8 (ff.32). 


(ff.85). He has been 
illegaly reinstated 
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14. SA , Ting 13.5. In this entry for BC 497, SA indicates 
Chao Yang's rebellion. KYC explains that it was not actually 
a rebellion, and that Chao Yang was using the armour of Chin- 
yang to equip his troops in a campaign to drive out Hsdn Yen 

) and Shih Chi-she (~t "S ) (who are recorded as 

having rebelled in the next entry. Ting 13.6). KYC 's comments 
on the situation follow SA , Ting 13.7, in which his return is 
recorded.. It explains that although it was a good thing that 

these two evil men were expelled, Chao Yang was incorrect be-. .. .. 

cause he has not received his ruler's orders to act. 

15. After carrying out the Ti (£?) Sacrifice in BC 652 (Hsi 8.4) 
Dube Hsi of Lu brought in his duchess. KYC explains that she was 
supposed to have been a concubine, but that she was taken as wife 
because she had arrived before the woman who was supposed to have 
been the duchess. The wording of SA was thought to be indicat¬ 
ing disapproval by the omission of her surname-. 

16. When Duke Huan of Lu and his duchess went to Ch 1 i in BC 694 
(Huan 18.1), SA omits the connective chi (7L) between them. 

KYC explains that it did so to censure her for subsequently 
causing her husband’s death (see KYC , Min 1.2). 


17. Analects 16.8, ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.313). 


18. 

BC 

606 

(Hsdan 3. 

.1) . 

19. 

BC 

584 

(Ch'eng 1 

7.1) . 

20. 

BC 

495 

(Ting 15. 

.2), 

21. 

BC 

494 

(Ai 1.3). 


22. 

BC 

606 

(Hsdan 3. 

.2). 

23. 

BC 

584 

(Ch' eng 1 

7.2) . 


24. Substituting yu (f ) for yu 0$ )- (Su Yd). 

25. Su Yd feels that there has been an error in the copying 
of these two sentences. 


26. Deleting the following six words. (Lu Wen-chao). 

27. Deleting ta jen ( A ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 

" * 

28. There were a number of crimes associated with the accessic 


I 1 lit-ft! 


. . • • i 

: r I-1 1 

J 

^ ft , 
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of Duke Hs&an of Lu. His elder brother the crown prince had 
been murdered in BC 609 (Wen 18.6) shortly after the death of 
their father, Duke Wen (Wen 18.1). The followed year he ce¬ 
mented relations with Ch'i by marrying a daughter of the 
ruling house (Hsdan 1.3) while still in mourning, and by pre¬ 
senting Ch'i with territory (Hsfian 1.8). The problems with 
the sacrificial oxen which are mentioned above (ff.17 & 21), 
occurred shortly thereafter. 

29. Inserting yti (^ ) at the end of the sentence. (Lu Wen-chao) . 
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CCFL_71: 

"The Conduct of the Suburban Sacrifice" 

Your servant, the Commandant of Justice, (Chang) T'ang 
( ;ts ) risked death to say: 'I, (Chang) T'ang have re¬ 
ceived the order to make inquiries about the conduct of the 
Suburban Sacrifice of the former Prime Minister of Chiao- 
hsi (fl’> 'S ) , (Tung) Chung-shu. ' 

"Your servant (Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: 'I have 
heard that in ancient times, there was nothing in the ritual 
of the Son of Heaven which was more important that the Suburban 
Sacrifice. The Suburban Sacrifice was always on the first hsin 
(f ) (day) of the first month of the year. Thus it was given 
precedence over the one hundred spirits and occurred in the very 
earliest position. According to ritual, during the three years 
of mourning, there are no sacrices, but it is given precedence 
because they do not dare to do away with the Suburban Sacrifice. 
The Suburban Sacrifice is more important than the ancestral 
temple, (for) Heaven is more honourable than man. The "King's 
Orders" says: "(The horns of) the ox for the sacrifice to 
Heaven and Earth are (like) cocoons or chestnuts; (the horns 
of the sacrificial) ox for the ancestral temple are four inch* 
(long); and (the horns of the sacrificial) ox of guests are c 
foot (long)." This is to say that the growth of virtue is 
good while the growth of the sacrificial beast is small. The 
( Kung-yang Commentary to the) Spring and Autumn Annals says: 
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"When Lu sacrificied to the Duke of Chou ... it used a white 


hull." Its colour was white in order to honour purity. "The 
royal sacrificial beasts are in the Ti for three months."^ 


In sacrificial beasts, fatness and purity are honoured, but 
there is no desire for great (size) . Generally, the Way of 
rearing sacrificial beasts is to give attention to fatness 
and purity and nothing more. When colts and calves are not 
yet able to assimilate hay or grain, nothing is better than 
that they be fed by their mothers. ' 

“At this point your servant, (Chang( T'ang attentively 
questioned (Tung) Chung-shu: 'Was it not against ritual when 
Lu sacrificed to the Duke of Chou using a white bull?' 

"Your servant (Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: 'It was in 
accord with ritual.* 

"Your servant (Chang) T'ang inquired: 'The Son of Heaven 
of the Chou (Dynasty) used a bay bull, and "for the various 
dukes, it was not of a single colour.” 5 Since the Duke of Chou 
was (one of the) various dukes, how could it be correct to use 


a sacrificial beast of a single colour?' 




Wu (of Chou) died and King Ch'eng established, (the latter) \ 
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(still) in swaddling clothes. The Duke of Chou continued the 
rule of (Kings) Wen and Wu, completing the virtue of (those) 
two sages. His virtue reached Heaven and Earth, and his benefit 
covered (all within) the four seas. Therefore King Ch* eng con¬ 
sidered him wise and honoured him. The Book of Songs says: 

7 

"No virtue unrewarded." Therefore King Ch'eng allowed the 
sacrifice to the Duke of Chou to be a white bull. On the one 
hand it was not the same colour as that of the Son of Heaven, 
and on the other, it differed from the feudal lords. X, (Tung) 
Chung-shu am stupid, but I consider it to be a ritual which is 
a reward for virtue.' 

"Your servant (Chang) T'ang questioned (Tung) Chung-shu: 
'The Son of Heaven sacrifices to Heaven, and the feudal lords 
sacrifice to Earth. Why is it that Lu (could) carry out the 

O 

Suburban Sacrifice? 10 

"Your servant, (Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: ’The Duke 
of Chou taught King Ch'eng, and subsequently. King Ch'eng 
attained sagely merit. Nothing is greater than this. The Duke 
of Chou was a sage, and he sacrificed to the Way of H eaven. 
Therefore King Ch’eng allowed Lu to carry out the Suburban 
Sacrifice.' 

"Your servant (Chang) T'ang questioned (Tung) Chung-shu 



! v I 




£ 1 


km 

HKU 

I it! 31 it. 
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•In sacrificing to the Duke of Chou, Lu used a white bull. 

What did they use for the Suburban Sacrifice? 1 

"Your servant, (Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: 'Lu used 
a bull which was completely bay in colour for the Suburban 
Sacrifice. In colour, the Chou (Dynasty) favoured red. Be¬ 
cause Lu conducted the Suburban Sacrifice on the order of the 
Son of Heaven, they used a bya (bull).' 

"Your servant, (Chang) T'ang questioned (Tung) Chung-shu: 
'In sacrifices in the ancestral temple, sometimes they used 
tame ducks for wild ducks. Tame ducks are not wild ducks. May 
they, or may they not be used?' 

"(Tung) Chung-shu replied saying: 'Tame ducks are not wild 
ducks, and wild ducks are not tame ducks. I have heard that 
whenever Confucius entered the royal ancestral temple he (dem-. 
onstrated) the greatest of caution by asking about everything. 
His majesty personally fasts and cleanses himself in orrder to 
continue the ancestral temple with the greatest of respect and 
attentiveness. How could he use a wild duck for a tame duck, 
or a tame duck for a wild duck? The names and the realities 
do not correspond. Would it not also be unacceptable (to use 
them) to continue the royal ancestral temple. Your servant 
(Tung) Chung-shu is stupid, but he considers it to be incorrecl 
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(Now) that I am old and weak, it has been granted that my bones 
withdraw to a rustic lane. His majesty has then favoured me 
by sending (one of the) nine ministers to question me about 
the affairs of the court. But I am stupid and rustic and many 
times unable to receive your brilliant edict and submit a 
great reply. I, (Tung) CBnung-shu risk death to make (this) 
report." 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Chang T'ang was Commandant of Justice BC 126-121, and 
Grand Censor BC 121-115 (when he committed suicide). 

2 ♦ Li-chi , "Wang Chih" ( * &J ) . 

3- KYC , Wen 13.5. Most editions have sheng (42) for mu ) . 

r. KYC , Hsdan 3.3. The present rescention has yd (t ) before 
ti (hi) . The Ti was a special enclosure for the rearing;of 
sacrificial animals. 

5. KYC , Wen 13.5 says that "(for) the Duke of Chou a white bull 
is used; for the Duke of Lu a Bay Bull is used; and for the 
various (other) dukes, it is not of a single colour." 

6. It is agreed that the Duke of Chou acted as regent, but 
there is much controversy over the actual age of the king at 
his accession. Legge (Classics III, p.357) follows the school 
which believed him to have been thirteen. 

7. Songs 3.3.2.6, (cf. Legge, Classics IV, p.514). 

8. Reversing the order of chi chiao ).(Lu Wen-chao). 
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CCFL 72 : 

"Making Presentations" 

In all making of presentations, the Son of Heaven uses 
sacrificial wine;^ Dukes and Marquises use jade; the ministers 
use sheep; and the nobles use wild geese. Wild geese have a 
similarity to elders. When the elders are above the people, 
they must have the easy accord of precedence and they must have 
the natural control of sequence. Therefore the noble makes 
(wild geese) his presentation. Sheep have horns but do not use 
them. Being prepared but not using it is like one who loves 
humanity. When captured they do not cry out, and when being 
killed they do not bleat. (This) is like one who would die for 
righteousness. When feeding from their mothers, lambs must 
kneel down in order to receive it. (This) is as though they 
understand ritual. Is it not so that the word 'sheep' is simi¬ 
lar to "auspicious'?^ Therefore a minister makes the lamb his 
presentation. Jade is similar to the gentleman. “Confucius 
said," 'For a man who "does not ask, 'What of this?' 'What of 
this?' I can do nothing."' 4 Therefore, he who conceals a 
disease will not obtain good medicine, and he who is ashamed 
to ask questions is abandoned by the sage. (The latter) consii 
that when there is achievement at a distance, disaster is clos< 
at hand, and he is not friendly (to such people) . Jade is the 
acme of purity, and it does not conceal its imperfections. If 
there is a flaw within, it is certain to be visible without. 
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Therefore the gentleman does not hide his shortcomings. If he 
does not know, he asks, and if he is unable, he learns. (This) 
is taken from jade, and a gentleman is comparable to jade, 
jade is glossy and untainted; he is humane and of the greatest 
purity. It is simple and it does not cut; he is righteous and 
he does no harm. It is firm but not over—hard; gentle, ® but 
not over-soft. When you look at it, it seems ordinary, and 
when you examine it, it appears to be (common) stone;® but 
when you scratch it it does not mark. 7 It is of the purest 
white and unfouled, like the complete virtue (of the gentleman).® 
Therefore Dukes and Marquises make it their presentation. 
Sacrificial wine is like the sage. His simple humanity and pur¬ 
ity have the nobility of wisdom. Accumulated in his person is 

9 

the most virtuous of names, and demonstrated in his actions is 
the acme of generosity. He accumulates the goodness of the Yang, 
and his fragrance reaches Heaven. Similarly, the sacrificial 
wine takes the fragrance of the one hundred herbs, (using) only 
the tips of them. ^ These are blended together and direct the 
fragrant vapoured sacrificial wine to Heaven.^ (Thus) there is 
no difference in their purity, and (the wine) is the same as 
the sage. Therefore the Son of Heaven makes it his presenta- 


we examine the meaning of their presentations, we can see their 


tion. Thus each give according to their responsibility. When 




_ 
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FOOTNOTES : 

1. Taking ch' ang 0 3 ?) to be a variant of ch 1 ang ) . (Ling Shu). 

2. Hsiang (>t) . The phonetic is the same as the word used 
here for 'sheep' ( yang - %■ ). 

3. Adding yd ( T ) after ssu ({«-). (Huang Chen). 

4. Analects 15.15. ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.299). The pre¬ 
sent rescention has an i ( tL) before i_ (£ ). As noted by the 
quotation marks , the present rescention also lacks i en erh 

(AS ). 

5. Substituting wen (iS>) for kuo (i@.) . (Su Yd). 

6. Deleting chuang ju shih ( rt* (Su Yd) . 

7. Deleting tsung (C«L) and substituting nao (Ti) for i ao 
(ii ) . (Yd Ydeh) . 

8. Deleting yd (i. ) (Su Yd), and adding te (If.) before che (-% ). 
(Lu Wen-chao). 

9. Substituting chi (£5.) for tse (tf) . (Su Yd). 

10. Substituting ts'ao () for hsiang (% ), and hsiang (* ) 

for hsin ) . (Tai Wang . - - 

11. Changing t [ ien tzu (* 3- ) to read yd t 1 ien ( t . 

(Ch'ien T'ang). - - 
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CCFL73: 


"In Praise of Mountains and Streams 


As for mountains, (there are) peaks, summits, precipices, 

and cliffs. When there is no landslide for a long time, they 

resemble the humane man or the determined knight. Confucius 

said, 'It is in the mountains and the streams that the spirits 

are established.'^ (It is in the mountains) that treasures are 

stored, that utensils are of use, and that crooked and straight 

are united. Prom the large can be made palaces, mansions, 

terraces and pavilions; and from the small can be made boats, 

3 

chariots, ridge-poles and paddles. None of the large do not 
fit, and none of the small are not suitable. If you grasp an 

4 

axe, then you chop; and if you grasp a scythe, you reap. 

Living men stand (on them), wild beasts hide (among them), and 
dead people are (buried) in (them). Many are their merits, but 
they do not speak of them. This is why they are comparable to 
a true gentleman. In the accumulation of earth to complete a 
mountain there is no deficiency. In the completion of its 
height, there is no harm; and in. the completion of its size, 
there is no loss. Its top is small, but its base is huge. It 
prolongs the great peace, and latter generations do not (have 


to) move back and forth. It is the meaning of 'mountain' alon j kt/fe 

ISeI|j=5 


that it exists in solitary majesty. The Book of Songs says: 

"Towering is the Southern Mountain, 

And massive are its rocks. 

Majestic are you, (Grand) Tutor Yin, 


And the people all look to you 


..5 


hi 

i \: r 

HKU 

31 it-. 
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This refers to it. 

As for water, it springs forth, splashing and gushing. 

Day and night it does not cease, thus resembling the strong. 

It fills in holes and then carries on, thus resembling the up- 
holder of justice. It accords with the minute, and in going 
downwards it does not neglect the smallest fissure, thus re¬ 
sembling a judge. In according with gorges and valleys, it is 
not led astray, and in advancing ten thousand li , its arrival 
is inevitable, thus resembling the determined." 7 When it is 

dammed up it becomes clear, thus resembling one who understands 

8 . 
the Mandate. You enter it dirty and come out clean, thus it 

resembles one who changes (others) for the good. It goes to 

and enters a valley which is eight thousand feet (in depth) 

without fear, thus resembling the courageous. All things are 

troubled by fire, and it is water alone which can vanquish it, 

thus it resembles the martial. All who gain it live, while 

all who lose it die, thus it resembles the virtuous. "Standing 

by the river, Confucius said, 'It passes on like this, never 

ceasing, day or night.'" 9 This refers to it. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. See Analects 6.21, (Legge, Classics I , p.192), on which 
this chapter is clearly based. 

2. Does not occur in the present rescention of the Classics. 

Lu Wen-chao thinks that the word 'streams' is a scribal erro 
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3. Substituting fou chi (it it ) for fu she (;3 Iff. ). (Lu Wen-chao) . 

4. Substituting ch 1 ih (H) for che ) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

5. Songs 2.7.1, ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.309). 

6. cf . Mencius 4.2.18.2, (Legge, Classics II, p.324). 

7. Substituting chih (;fe ) for chih (£ Q ) . (Su Yd) . 

8. Substituting chih (£ ) for shan (^) and deleting neng («£). 
(Sun I-jang)... 

9. Analects 9.16, ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.222). The present 
rescention lacks the initial k 1 unq (It). 


2 ! ck 



!>" v 


It 

r H J 

_Jv! Jl it. 
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CCFL 74 : 

"Seeking Rain" 

If there is drought in the spring, rain is sought by 
ordering that on 'water days',^ the county seats pray at 
the state altars of the mountains and streams, and householders 
sacrifice at the doors. There is no chopping of famous trees, 
and there is no pruning of the mountain forests. Shamanesses 
are exposed to the sun and emaciated people are assembled. 

On the eighth day, an altar which is eight feet square and which 
has foir passageways is built outside the eastern gate of the 
cities. (Around it) are set up eight (banners of) green silk. 
Its spirit is Kung Kung ( ~ x ) , andl he is sacrificed to with 
eight live fish and water. Prepare fine wine and dried meat. 
Select as a prayer that which was the (most) beneficial accord¬ 
ing to the pure judgment of the shamanesses. Pray and fast for 
three days, and wear green clothing. First bow twice, then 
kneel and plead. After pleading, bow twice again, and arising 
pray, saying: 'Munificent Heaven created the five grains in 
order to nurture man. Now the five grains are suffering from 
a drought, and I fear they will not mature. Reverently I 
bring forward the fine wine and the dried meat, and bowing 

twice, I ask rain that rain produce an abundance of water. ' 

4 

Next offer the sacrifice and pray. On a chia or an i_ day, 
(commence) the construction of a large green dragon which is 
eighty feet long and occupies the centre, and the constructio: 
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of seven small dragons which are forty feet long. They are 
to the east; all face east; and they are eight feet apart. 
Eight young boys all fast for three days, and dressed in 

i 

green clothing, dance for them. The Field Superintendent 

also fasts for three days, and wearing green clothing, stands 

by them. Dig through the altar, connecting it to the moat 

which is outside the gate. Take five frogs and place them in 

the middle of the altar in a pond which is eight feet square 

c 

and one foot deep. Prepare fine wine and dried meat, and 
pray and fast for three days. Wear green clothing, and bow, 
kneel, plead, and pray as before. Take three year old roosters 
and three year old boars and make burnt offerings of them un¬ 
der the spirit coverings of the four passageways. Order the 
people to close the southern gates of the cities and towns, 
placing water on the outside, and to open the northern gates 
of the cities and towns. Prepare an old boar and place it out¬ 
side the northern gate. Place another boar in the middle of 
the market, and when the sound of the drums is heard, burn the 
tails of both boars. Take a dead man's bones and bury them; 
open the mountain pools; and collect firewood and burn it. 

Open the barricades on roads and bridges, and clear obstruc- 


rain, repay it with a suckling pig and a sufficiency of wine. 


tions from the waterways. 6 If you are favoured by obtaining 



salt, millet and riches. Make a continuous mat out of rushes. 






LEi3n6£ 

, rain is sought by ordering that on 'water days 


In summer 
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in the county seats, the householders sacrifice at the hearth. 
There is to be no construction work, or changing of fires, 
or deepening of wells. Expose a cauldron to the sun on the 
altar, and a mortar and pestle to the sun in the main thorough¬ 
fare. On the seventh day, an altar which is seven feet square 
and which has four passageways is built outside the southern 
gate of the cities. (Around it) are set up seven (banners of) 
red silk. Its spirit is Ch'ih-yu ( \ JL ) , and he is sacri¬ 
ficed to with seven red roosters and water. Prepare fine wine, 
and dried meat. Pray and fast for three days, then wearing 
red clothing, bow, kneel, plead and pray as detailed for the 
spring. On a ping or ting day, (commence) the construction of 
a large red dragon which is seventy feet long and occupies the 
centre, and the construction of six small dragons which are 
thirty-five feet long. They are to the south; all face south; 
and they are seven feet apart. Seven stalwarts fast for three 
days, and dressed in red clothing, dance for them. The Super¬ 
intendent of the Minister of Works also fasts for three days, 
and wearing red clothing, stands by them. Dig through the altar, 
connecting it to the moat, which is outside the gate. Take 
five frogs and place them in the middle of the town altar in 
the pond which is seven feet square and one foot deep. Prepare 
wine and dried meat; pray and fast; and wearing red clothing, 
how kneel, plead, and pray as before. Take three year old 
roosters and boars, and make burnt offering of them under the 
spirit coverings of the four passageways. Open the Yin and 
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close the Yang as for the spring. 

In the last month of summer, pray to the mountains and 
hills to relieve it. Order that in the county seats, they 
united to move the market outside the southern gates of the 
cities on the tenth day. On the fifth day prohibit men, and 
do not allow them to enter the market. Householders are to 
sacrifice in the centre of the hall. There is to be no con¬ 
struction work, and shamanesses are assembled at the side of 
the market where they are covered over. An altar with four 
passageways is constructed in the centre, and (around it) are 
set up five (banners of) yellow silk. Its spirit is the God 

of Agriculture, and he is sacrificed to with five (bowls of) 

9 

congee, and water. Prepare fine wine and dried meat; pray and 
fast for three days; and wearing yellow clothing, (do) every¬ 
thing as for the spring sacrifice. On a wu or chi day,^-0 
(commence) the construction of a large yellow dragon which is 
fifty feet long and occupies the centre, and the construction 
of four small dragons which are twenty-five feet long. They 
are to the south; all face south; and they are five feet apart. 
Five married men fast for three days, and wearing yellow clotf 
dance for them. Five old men also fast for three days, and 
wearing yellow clothing, stand by them. Again connect the cei 
tre of the altar to the moat outside the gates. The frog pon< 
is five feet square and one foot deep. The remainder is as 



be fore. 
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In autumn, expose the shamanesses and the emaciated to 
the sun- On the ninth day, do not allow the conduct of any¬ 
thing to do with fire, and do not cook in metal implements. 
Householders are to sacrifice at the gate. An altar which 
is nine feet square and which has four passageways is built __ 
outside and to the west of the cities. (Around it) are set 
up nine (banners of) white silk. Its spirit is Shao-hao 
(7 s. ), and he is sacrificed to with nine T'ung wood fished 
and water. Prepare fine wine and dried meat, and wear white 
clothing. The remainder is the same as spring. On a keng or 
a hsin day (commence) construction of a large dragon which 
is ninety feet long, and construction of eight small dragons 
which are forty-five feet long. They are to the west; all 
face west; and they are nine feet apart. Nine single men 
fast for three days, and wearing white clothing, dance for 
them. The Master of the Horse also fasts for three days, and 
wearing white clothing, stands by them. The frog pond is nine 
feet square and one foot deep. The remainder is as before. 


In winter perform the dragon dance, and on the sixth day, 
pray to famous mountains to relieve it. Householders sacri¬ 
fice at the well. There is to be no blocking up of water. An 
altar which is six feet square and which has four passageways 
is constructed outside the north gate of the city. (Around it 
are set up six (banners of) black silk. Its spirit is 
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Hsdan-ming (f. ? ), 15 and he is sacrificed to with six black 

puppies and water. Prepare fine wine; pray and sacrifice 

for three days; and wearing black clothing, conduct the prayer 

) 

and ritual as for spring. On a jen or a kuei day, (commence) 

the construction of a large black dragon which is sixty feet _ 

long and occupies the centre, and the construction of five 
small dragons which are thirty feet long. They are to the 
north; all face north; and they are six feet apart. Six 
old men all fast for three days, and wearing black clothing, 
dance for them. The Commandant also fasts for three days, and 
wearing black clothing stands by them. The frog pond (is six 
feet square, and one foot deep. The remainer) 14 is the same 
as spring. 

In each of the four seasons, (action is commenced) on a 
'water day'. In construction of the dragons, it is imperative 
that clean earth be used, and that while making them, they are 
covered over. When the dragon is completed, it is uncovered 
and in each of the four seasons, this is (done) on keng-tu 
day. 15 The officials and the people, the husbands and wives, 
all stay in pairs. In general, it is the basic principle ir 
the seeking of rain that the husband should wish to be hidde 
away, and that the woman should wish to be harmonious and 
happy. 
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FOOTNOTES: 

X. A day beginning with either of the last two of the Heavenly 
steams, gen and kuei . Each would occur once every ten days. 

2. Substituting wang ) for she (*£-) . (su Yd). cf . Li-chi , 
T'an Kung Hsia" (i't 3 P-) . . 


3. A spirit with the face of a man and the body of a snake. 

4. The first two of;the Heavenly stems. They correspond to 
the element 'wood'. 

I 

5. Deleting the following five words. (Su Yd). 

6. Placing pu hsing che ( P % ) at the end of the phrase. 

(Su Yd). 


7. A legenday figure who is supposed to have been a feudal lord 
at the end of the reign of Yen-ti, but who became a rebel in the 
time of Huang-ti. Kao-tzu sacrificed to Ch'ih-yu when he be¬ 
came Lord of P'ei in BC 209. 


8. The third and the fourth of the Heavenly stems. They co¬ 
rrespond to the element 1 fire 1 . 

9. Deleting ling ke wei (* % ).(Lu Wen-chao). 


10. The fifth and sixth of the Heavenly stems. They corre¬ 
spond to the element ‘earth ' . 

11. Shao-hao succeeded Huang-ti as the ruler of China in 
legendary, high antiquity. 

12. The seventh and eighth of the Heavenly stems. They 
correspond to the element 'metal‘. 

13. A water spirit. 


14. Following Lu Wen-chao in adding the bracketed section. 


15. The thirty-seventh day of the sexegenary cycle. It is 
the seventh of the twelve 'metal days' in the cycle, and the 
first to occur in the second half of it. Metal, of course, 
engenders water. 
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CCFL 75: 


"Stopping Rain" 


If there is too much rain, order the county seats to 
block off the waterways, to cut off the roads, to cover the 
wells, and to prohibit women and not allow them to enter the 
market, on an 'earth' day. Order the counties, townships, 
and villages to sweep up beneath their altars. In the county 
seats, more than three of the Assistant Magistrates, Prefects, 
and Superintendents, and one shaman are selected. In the 
townships, the Superintendent selects more than three clerks 
and one shaman. In the villages, it is more than three of the 
teachers and elders and one shaman. All fast for three days, 
and each wears the colour of the season. A suckling pig is 
prepared with a sufficiency of millet, salt, fine wine, and 
riches. There is a sacrifice at the altar, beating of the 
drums, and on the third day, there is the prayer. First bow 
twice, then kneel and plead. On completion of the pleading, 
arise and pray saying, 'Alasi Heaven has engendered the five 
grains in order to nurture mankind. Now, there has been a 
great excess of rain for a long time, and the five grains 
are not at peace. Reverently we bring forward the fat sacri¬ 


ficial animal and the fine wine, and ask with them that the 
spirit of the altar favour us by stopping the rain, and re¬ 
moving that which is causing the people hardship, so that the 
Yin will not destroy the Yang. It is not in accord with 
Heaven that the Yin destroy the Yang. It is the constant 
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intention of Heaven that mankind he benefited. Mankind wishes 
that the rain be stopped and has dared to announce it at the 
altar.' There are drums, but no singing, and when the end is 
reached, they stop. In general, it is the basic principle of 
stopping rain that women wish to be hidden and covered, and 
that the husbands should wish to be harmonious and happy. Open 
the Yang and close the Yin. Cover water, and set fire. Decor¬ 
ate the altar with ten turns of red silk. Wear red clothing 
and a red head-dress. (After) three days, stop. 1 

"In the twenty-first year, the (intercalary) eighth month 

o 

began wxth chia-shen . On ping-wu , the Prime Minister of 
Chiang-tu, (Tung) Chung-shu, makes (this) announcement to the 
Palace Military Commandant and the Prefect of the Capital. It 
has been overcast and rainy for an exceedingly long time, and I 
fear that the five grains will be injured. It is urgent that 
the rain be stopped. The ritual for the stopping of rain is 
to do away with the Yin and promote the Yang. Inform the seven- 
teen counties, the eighty townships and the officials of below 
one thousand bushel (rank) in the capitals that those with 
wives at their postings should all send - T * T - 


and children must not go to the market. 


ket must not be visited. It must be cov^^u, anu uu 




allowed to run. Drum and use a sacrificial beast at the altar, 


and pray saying, 'Because there has been too much rain, the 


five grains are not at peace. Reverently we bring forward the 
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fat sacrificial beast thereby asking the spirit of the altar 
that the spirit of the altar favour us by stopping the rain, 
and removing that which is causing the people hardship, so 
that the Yin will not destroy the Yang. It is not in accord 
with Heaven that the Yin destroy the Yang. It is the constant 
will of Heaven to benefit. The people wish that the rain be 
stopped, and have dared to announce it.' They drum and use 
a sacrificial beast at the altar. All this is done together 
on the day hsin-hai .^ When the order arrives, commence immed¬ 
iately. At the county altars, the Magistrate selects from the 
Assistant Magistrate, the Commandant, or the Senior Official. 
At the altars of each of the cities and towns, it is the 
Superintendent. In the villages, the clerk, the teacher, and 
the men of the village all come out to the bottom of the altar 
where they take the afternoon meal and rest. After three days 
they stop. If, before the three days is up, the sky becomes 
quite clear, it (may) also be stopped." 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting san jih Q ) for yen (1 )„(Sung I-jang). 


2. The two calendar reforms which occurred in the reign of 
Wu-ti have combined with scribal error to make this combina¬ 
tion of dating symbols patently impossible. Dubs ( CHS II, 
p.121-122) concludes that the use of "reign periods" did not 
come into use until BC 114 or 113, well after Wu-ti came to 
the throne. The main calendar reform, was, of course in 
BC 104. Since both early histories post-date these changes, 
both could be subject to error caused by the required re- 
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alignments. The problem, then, is to decide which one (or 
more) of the dating figures here is incorrect. 

The most striking feature of the date here is that the 
usually omitted first day of the month is given, chia-shen 
(although this has been corrected from an earlier scribal 
error by Lu Wen-chao) . Unless there were two "eighth 
months" in the year, this procedure would normally be 
unnecessary. Unfortunately for this line of reasoning the 
intercalary months were appended after the twelfth month 
of the pre-BC 104 calendar (or after the ninth month of the 
post BC 104 calendar). Because an eight might well be a 
scribal error for a nine, we might suspect this to be the 
error if all other facts fit. We do indeed find an inter¬ 
calary ninth month beginning with the day chia-shen in the 
period in question, but because it falls in BC 134 (Ydtan- 
kuang 1), we are again in trouble. 

Shih-chi (17/19b) clearly shows that King Pei was in- 
feudated in Chiang-tu in BC 153 and that he died in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign (SC 17/28b-29a, and SC59/3a), 
Ytlan-shuo 1 (BC 128). The day given for his infeudation, 
however, does not occur in either of the possible third 
months of the fourth year of the reign'of Ching-ti. It does 
occur in the third month of the third year of his reign, 
however, giving us 28 July, BC 154. Han-shu , on the other 
hand is ambiguous as to the year (and date) in which King 
Fei was invested. It says simply that he was moved to 
Chiang-tu two years after, he was infeudated as king of 
Ju-nan (;Y i &3 ), and the latter occurred (both SC and HS con¬ 
cur) on May 13, BC 155. This leaves both BC 154 and 153 
possible. On two occasions, however, Han— shu insists that 
King Fei died in the twenty-seventh year of his reign (HS14/ 
14b and HS53/5b). Because both histories agree that this was 
BC 128, he must have been infeudated, in BC 154. The twenty- 
first year of King Fei's reign, then, would be BC 134 (Ydan- 
kuang 1). 

The firm dating of this memorial, then, depends on three 
assumptions: 

1) That Lu Wen-chao's restoration of a certain scribal error 
is correct; 

2) That the recording of the first day of the month does 
indicate that it was an intercalary month (or its prede¬ 
cessor), and that the eight here is a scribal error for 
,a nine; and, 

3) That Shih-chi is in error three times (although the se- 

- cond two follow naturally from the first), and that Han-si 
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(which was compiled almost two centuries later) iS 
correct. 

On these, then the memorial can be dated to 11 November, 
BC 134. 

3. Substituting yu (^ ) for l_i (&£) . (Su Yd). 

4. The forty-eighth day of the sexegenary cycle, and the 
tenth of the ‘metal days 1 . It is also the fifth consecutive 
day after the date of this missive. 
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CCFL 76: 


"The Meaning of Sacrifice" 


The creation of the foodstuffs (which are) the five grains, 
is the means by which Heaven makes gifts to mankind. They are 
the means by which the four seasons are completed in the ance¬ 
stral temple. We receive the gift, and offer it in sacrifice. 

This is the acme of respect in the ancestral temple.^ It is 
fitting that it be sacrificed.^■ It is the most generous of the 
sacrifices of the ancestral temple. In the spring, a full sacri¬ 
ficial platter is offered up; in the summer, a full sacrificial 
goblet is offered up; in the autumn a full sacrificial basket 
is offered up; and in the winter, a full sacrificial chalice 
is offered up. The sacrificial platter is full of leeks, for 
they are the first to be created by the spring; the sacrific¬ 
ial goblet is full of wheat,^ for it is the first to be harvested^ 
in summer; the sacrificial basket is full of millet, for it is 
the first to be completed by autumn; and the chalice is full of 
rice, for it is the last to be matured by the winter. (Leeks 
are) the first to be created (by spring, and the sacrifice) is 
called the Tz'u thus approving of (spring's) control 

(ssu - =) ) . (Wheat is) the first to be harvested (in summer, 

and the sacrifice) is called the Ydeh (*7 ) , thus honouring 

6 

(summer's) economy (ydeh - ). (Millet is) the first to be 

completed (in autumn, and the sacrifice) is called the Ch'ang 
C £). Ch'ang means 'sweet' ( kan -"&"). (Rice is) the last 
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to be matured (by the winter, and the sacrifice) is called 

the Ch 1 eng (,£). Ch'eng means 'multitudinous' ( chung - 
8 

^ )♦ We take that which the four seasons receive from Heaven 
and offer it up in the four sacrifices.^ This both honours 
the gift of Heaven and is reverential to the ancestral temple. 
When Confucius received his ruler's gift, he sacrificed it. 10 
How much more so the receipt of Heaven's giftsi In one year. 
Heaven's gifts reach us on four occasions. When they reach 
us, we offer them up (in sacrifice). This is how there are 
four sacrifices a year in the ancestral temple. Thus the true 
gentleman does not eat the new before he has sacrificied it. 

It is imperative that when Heaven's gift is newly arrived, 11 
it be sacrificed before (anyone) dares to eat of it. (This is 
done in order to) be reverential to Heaven, and respectful to 
the ancestral temple. Reverence to Heaven is greatly righteous, 

and respect to the ancestral temple is highly proper. (These) 

. . 12 
are things to which the sage is attentive. He does not crave 

quantity, but wishes for purity; he does not crave frequency, 
but wishes for reverence. The sacrifices of a true gentleman 
are conducted by him personally. (Thus) he transmits his whole¬ 
hearted sincerity, and completes the Way of respect and purity, 
thereby uniting with the acme of reverence. Therefore the 
spirits accept his offering. If they accept it like this, it 
can be said that he is able to sacrifice. To sacrifice ( chi - 
y £ ) is to illuminate ( ch 'a - ). Thus it refers to skill at 
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reaching the spirits. To be skilled and to reach that which 
cannot be seen or heard, then, is referred to as 'to illumin¬ 
ate '. We consider it to be the name that receives the 

thus we are not insubstantial in our sacrifices. 

What place is not illuminated (by them)i Is (not) to sacri¬ 
fice (also) to say 'to join' ( chi — P 5 ^ )? After sacrificing 
(the true gentleman) is able to perceive the imperceptible. 

He who perceives the imperceptible may afterwards understand 
the Mandate of Heaven, and the spirits. After understanding 
the Mandate of Heaven and the spirits, he will be clear about 
the meaning of sacrifice. After he is clear about the meaning 
of sacrifice, he will understand and give importance to the 
conduct of the sacrifice. "Confucius said, 'If I am not at 
the sacrifice, it is as though I did not sacrifice (at all). 

When I sacrifice to the spirits, it is as though the spirits 

14 ’ 

were present. ' " He gave importance to the conduct of sacri¬ 
fice as though he were serving the living. Therefore the sage 
is in awe of and does not dare to deceive the spirits. He be¬ 
lieves in them but is not solely dependant on them. ' He serves 
them, but does not solely rely on them. He relies on their 
fairness, for they reward the virtuous. He rejoices in their 
lack of selfishness, for they give good fortune to mankind. 
This is to be seen in the Book of Songs (where it) says: 

"Ah you gentlemen. 

Do not always take your easel 

Quietly fulfill the responsibilities of your 

positions. 
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"Loving fairness and justice. 

Hearing of it, the spirits 

Will aid you with great good fortune. 

Those who were fair and just, gained good fortune, and those 
who were unjust did not gain good fortune. This is its law, 
and from the Book of Soncrs we make laws for the world. How 
can they not be called laws! Its phraseology is just and 
important. It says things twice for it wishes mankind to under¬ 
stand its meaning. But mankind■still does not understand! 

How can we be so forgetful! Confucius said: 'Alas! The re¬ 
petitiveness of the important phrases of the book cannot but 
be examined. It is certain that they contain goodness.' 

This refers to it. 


FOOTNOTES: 

1. Substituting chih (1) for hsing (). (Lu Wen-chao). 
Deleting yd ). (Su Yd). 

3. Substituting mai (£) for feng (£?). (Su Yd). 

4. Reversing the order of shou ch 1 u ('5? %77 ) . (Ch'ien T'ang). 


5. This and the following conform with KYC Huan 8.1. In 
KYC, ch 'eng (/-. ) is given its variant, ch 'eng (.£. ) . 


6. Substituting ch‘u shou ( ^) for hsia ydeh (I i-9 ) . 

(Reversing the order of the - substituted characters as suggested 

by Yd Ydeh in order to conform with ff.4 above.) SPPY has zizht* 
yd eh ('tD ) . Deleting ch *u (■& ) . (Su Yd) . This translation 
suggests the substitution of ydeh (x$) for shou (^z ) . 

7. The bottom of the word ch 1 ang ('!’), chih ( & ), originally 
meant 'sweet', and it was closely related to kan . (See 

L. Weiger, Chinese Characters , p.185). 
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8. The word for 'winter, sacrifice' has also meant 'multi¬ 
tudes' since very early times. (See Songs 3.3.6, where the 
variant ch 1 eng (.* ) is used.) 

9. Substituting ssu ) for shang (-R).(Su Yd). 

10. See Analects 10.13, (Legge, Classics I, p.234), 

11. Removing the hsin (f/O to precede chih ( E ) . (Ch' ien T'ang). 


12. Su Yd feels that there has been the loss of a word before 
pu ( -f ) . This translation suggests the addition of t' an ( «. ) 
after it. 

13. Substituting pu (^ ) for h ‘ e ( ^ ) . (Su Yd) . 

14. Analects 3.12, (cf . Legge, Classics I, p.159). In the pre¬ 
sent rescention there is no h'ung (3L), and the second sentence 
precedes the first. It has been left undisturbed in transla- 

t ion. 


15. Songs 2.6.3.5, (cf. Legge, Classics IV, p.366). The pre¬ 
sent rescention has wu (1.) for vra ( ® )’, and ching (^1) for 
ching (f, ?) . - - 
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CCFL 77: 


"Accord with the Way of Heaven' 


To accord with the Way of Heaven in order to nourish the 
body is called the Way. Heaven has the 'two means' and thus 
completes the 'two centres' The year establishes its centres 
and uses them endlessly. This is the reason that the centre 
of the north acts in conjunction with the Yin, and things first 
begin to move below. 'The centre of the south acts in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Yang, and things are first nurtured above.3 if 
that which moved below did not gain the mean of the east, it 
could not create. This is the middle of spring. If that which 
was nurtured above did not gain the mean of the west, it could 
not be completed. This is the middle of autumn. Thus the good 
and the evil of the year are located in the 'two means', and 
the origins of the 'two centres' turns to and follows their 
actions. This is the reason that the east produces and the 
west completes. The mean of the east sends forth that which 
the north has started, and the mean of the west completes that 
which was nurtured by the south. 4 If the arising does not reach 
the location of the mean, it cannot come forth, and if the nur- 
turing 4 does not reach the mean, it cannot be completed. If it 
is completed at a mean, it must be created of a mean; and if 
it begins at a centre, it must stop at a centre. Centres are 
the places where the world begins and ends, while means are 
the places where the world comes forth and is completed. Ther< 
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is no virtue greater than a mean, and there is no Way more 

correct than a centre. The centre is the good and penetrating 

regulator of the .world, and that which is maintained by the 

sage. The Book of Songs says: 

"Neither hard nor soft, 

•Gently, he spread his government. 

Is this not a reference to the centres and the means.' There¬ 
fore he who is able to use the centres and the means to regu¬ 
late the world has a great and flourishing virtue. He who is 
able to use the centres and the means to nourish himself has a 
life-span which is long and fortunate. The way of man and wo¬ 
man is patterned after the Yin and Yang. The aura of the Yang 
arises in the north and flourishes when it reaches the south. 

At its most flourishing, it unites with the Yin. The aura of the 
Yin arises in the middle of summer and flourishes when it reaches 
the middle of winter. At its most flourishing, it unites the 
Yang. If there is no flourishing, there is no union. This is 
why they flourish together in the six month, and then, at the 

end of the year, unite again. It is from this that the seasons 

7 

of Heaven and Earth make a constant. This is the reason that 

8 

precedence is given to the internals of the law. In nourish' 
ing the body in order to complete its maleness, you do not 
-marry unless you are robust and masculine. If the' Yin is not 
at its most flourishing, you do not meet it. This is the rea 
son that when the body is skilled and intelligent it is 
difficult to cause its decline, and when it is strong, long 
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life is certain. This is the Way of Heaven and Earth. The 
aura of Heaven first causes masculinity to flourish, and then 


displays it . 9 Therefore its essence is robust. The aura of 


Earth causes femininity to flourish and then transforms it. 
Therefore its transformations are good. This is the reason, 
in the meetings of the Yin and Yang, that in the winter they 
unite in the north, and things move below, while in the summer, 
they meet in the south, and things move above. The major move¬ 
ments of (both) above and below, occur after the solstice. If 
it is cold, then the frost splits the ground, and if it is hot, 
then the sand is scorched and the rocks are burned. The 
essences of the auras (may) become (even) this (severe). As 
for the transformations of Heaven and Earth, the aura of spring 
gives birth, and the one hundred things all emerge; the aura 
of summer nourishes, and the one hundred things all grow; the 
aura of autumn kills, and the one hundred things all die; and 
the aura of winter collects, and the one hundred things are 
all stored away. Thus it is only the auras of Heaven and Earth 
which are of the essence . 10 They are formless as they emerge 
and disappear, but there is nothing which does not respond to 
them. This is the ultimate of truth. The true gentleman 
patterns himself on that which they honour. The Yin and the 


Yang of Heaven and Earth act as male and female; and the mal 


and female of mankind act as Yin and Yang. For Yin and Yanc 
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we may also say male and female; and for male and female we 

may also say Yin and Yang. It is a constant of Heaven and 

Earth that when the centre of the east is reached, that 

which was produced (in spring) is greatly nourished; and that 

when the centre of the west is reached, that which was nourished 

is greatly completed. It is imperative that the four arisings 

12 

of the year occur at a centre, and it is imperative that 
that which is done by the centre he completed at the mean. 
Therefore we say that the means are essential. The means are 
the rectifiers of Heaven and Earth, ^ and the balancer of the 
Yin and the Yang. Its aura is of the greatest goodness, and 
it is the producer of things. If we distinguish between the 
means, it may be considered that we have greatly gained the 
service of Heaven and Earth. Although the Way of Heaven and 
Earth has that which is not of the mean, it is certain that 
when it is returned to the mean its action will be meritorious. 
Although It has that which is not of the centre, it is certain 
that when it is - stopped at a centre, there will bs no error in 
its actions. This is why the action of the Yang begins at the 
centre of the north and stops at the centre of the south. The 
action of the Yin begins at the centre of the south and stops 
at the centre of the north. The Ways of the Yin and the Yanc 
differ in arriving at'their (respective) peaks, but they are 
same in stopping at a centre. They both must (also) begin tc 
rise at a centre. The centre is the great ultimate of Heaver 
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and Earth, and is that on which the sun and moon rise and fall. 

It is the rule of Heaven and Earth that the extremities of long 
and short do not exceed the centre. (That which is of) the mean 
combines with (that which is) not of the mean, and (that which 
is of) the centre combines with (that which is) not of the centre 
and the seasons use them. Completely, they are taken as meri¬ 
torious. This is the reason that it is the Way of Heaven and 
Earth that there is nothing that is not seasonal. This con¬ 
forms with the Way of Heaven and regulates the rules of Heaven.-*- 4 
The Yang is Heaven's generosity, while the Yin is Heaven's 
harshness. The centre is Heaven's activator, while the mean 
is Heaven's achiever. Nothing is better than the mean in initi¬ 
ating the Way of Heaven and Earth."*' 5 This is the reason that 
when things are born they honour their auras and welcome and 
nourish them. Mencius said: "I am good at nourishing my vast 
aura. This is to say that actions must accord*-"^ with pro¬ 

priety, and the mind (must) be pleased with itself. It is the 
intention that it always be the Yang which causes birth. Kung- 
sun (Ni-tzu) (3%. % 3- ) nurtured the aura saying that it is 

stored within.-*-® * If it is too substantial, then the aura 
cannot penetrate, but if it is too insubstantial the aura is 
insufficient. If heat is victorious, then the aura ...., and 
if the cold triumphs then the aura... If xt is too ener¬ 

getic, then the aura will not go in, but if it is too idle, the 
the arrival of the aura is muted. If there is anger, then the 
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aura is high, but if there is joy, then the aura is scattered. 

If there is sorrow, then the aura is violent, but if there is 
fear, then the aura is subdued. All ten of these are (that 
which) harm the auras, and all are caused by not being of the 
centre or of the mean. Therefore, if the true gentleman becomes 
angry, he turns it to the centre and makes himself happy by 
means of harmony. If he is joyful, then he turns it to the 
centre and restrains it by means of correctness. If he is 
sorrowful, he turns it to the centre, and by means of thought 
moderates it. If he is afraid, he turns it to the centre, and 
by means of the essences is realistic about it.* Thus it is 
that the centre and the mean cannot but be returned to. There¬ 
fore it is the Way of the true gentleman that when the auras 
arrive, they are caused to flourish and to ascend. All auras 
follow the mind, for the mind is the ruler of the aura. How 
could it act and the aura not follow. 1 This is the reason that 
those of the Way in the world all say that the mind is the basis 
of internals. Therefore the reason why the humane man has 
great longevity is that without, he is not covetous, and with¬ 
in he is pure. His mind is balanced and harmonious, never 
losing centrality and correctness. He takes the good of Heaven 
and Earth in order to nourish his body. Thus he is both long 
(lived) and (well) controlled. The reason why the crane' is 
long-lived is that it does not repress the auras inside. This 
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r is the reason that he eats (that which is) not congealed. 

The reason why the ape is long-lived is that it is good at 

drawing in the fineness (of the auras). This is the reason 

that its aura is scattered four times. The auras of Heaven 

are always displayed below in the Earth. This is the reason 

that those of the Way also draw in the auras in their feet. 

The auras of Heaven are always moving and never stagnate. This 

is the reason that those of the Way also do not repress the 

auras. If the auras are not controlled, then even if they are 

full, they must be empty.This is the reason that the true 

gentleman nourishes and harmonizes them; regulates and con- 

trols them. He does away with the multitude of excesses and 

takes from the myriad harmonies. High terraces have an excess 

of Yang and broad palaces have an excess of Yin, thus they 

keep the harmony of Heaven and Earth at a distance. Therefore 

23 

the sage does not make them. He does nothing more than accord 
with what is correct. As a rule, man is eight feet (in height); 
thus four feet is his centre. Kung is the centre note, and 
sweetness is the centre flavour.^ Four feet is the centre 
measurement. Thus, in the rituals of the three kings, the 
flavour sweetness was favoured, and the note kung was esteemed. 
They placed themselves so as to constantly imbue themselves 
with the Way of Heaven and Earth. Their Ways were of the same 
order, and they were controlled by a single aura. To pattern 
after Heaven, then, is to pattern after the controller of man. 
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It is the Way of H eaven that when autumn and winter come near, 

the Yin arrives, and when spring and summer come near, the Yin 

goes. This is the reason that men of old greeted the women 

25 

when the frost fell and stopped the killing when the ice melted. 

These are both close to the Yin and distant from the Yang.^" 7 If 

the auras of Heaven have not reached (the point where they are) 

flourishing and full, the Yin and the Yang do not meet. This 

is why the true gentleman loves the auras deeply and is atten- 

28 

tive to them when taking his pleasure in the side-room. 

Thus he embodies Heaven. The auras are not injured by pene¬ 
trating when they are flourishing, they are injured by being 
untimely or by abandoning Heaven. Not coming and going with the 
Yin and Yang is called being untimely. Throwing off restraint 
is one's desires and paying no attention to the numbers of 
Heaven, is called abandoning Heaven. In controlling himself, 

the true gentleman does not dare to oppose Heaven. Therefore 

29 

a young male takes pleasure in the side-room once in six 
days. Someone in middle years doubles (the interval of) the 
young male; someone in the beginning of decline doubles (the 
internal of the person of) middle years; someone in mid¬ 
decline doubles (the interval of the person in) the beginning 
of decline; and those in great decline take the days of the 
new male as months. This is the same internal that Heaven 
and Earth have. This is the general outline. Thus it is essen¬ 
tial that the interval (be such that) if they are not flour¬ 
ishing to their utmost, they do not meet. They are separated 
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in the spring and apart in the summer. Thus it can be said 

that they are not distant from the numbers of Heaven and Earth. 

The people all understand and love their food and clothing, and 

they do not love the auras of Heaven. (Yet) the auras are 

more important to mankind than are his food and clothing. If 

food and clothing are exhausted there is still time, but if 

30 

the auras are exhausted, the end is established. Therefore 
the emphasis in nourishing the living is on loving the auras. 
The auras are completed by following the spirits, and the 
spirits follow thought and emerge. (That) which is located 
in the mind is called thought. If thought is too energetic 
the spirits are disturbed, and if the spirits are disturbed, 
the auras are too few. If the auras are too few, it will be 
difficult (to exist) for a long time. Therefore the true 
gentleman limits his desires and stops evil in order to pacify 
his thoughts, and he pacifies his thoughts in order to calm the 
spirits. He calms the spirits in order to nourish the auras. 
When tile auras are many and controlled, then the most important 
in the nourishing of the body has been attained. The ancient 
knights of the Way had words which say: 'If you are about to 
wish to be without insult, then firmly guard the one virtue. ' 
This says that when the spirits do not depart from form, then 
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the auras become greatly numerous within and repress hunger an -" r; 


cold. Harmony and happiness are the external bounty of life, 
while essence and spirits are the internal beneficence of 
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creation. External bounty is not as good as internal benefi¬ 
cence. How much more so external injury! Anger, sorrow, grief 
and hatred are injurious to life. Harmony, happiness, joy and 
gladness are the nourishers of life.^ The true gentleman is 
careful about small things and is without great defeat. His 
actions are upright and his fame is flourishing. His aura and 
his thoughts are harmonious and balanced, and he dwells in 
happiness. It can be said that he nourishes life. Of all the 

• . . 3 ? 

nourishers of life, none is more essential than the auras. 

This is why he wears grass cloth in the spring, dwells in the 

quiet shade in the summer, avoids the killing winds of autumn, 

3 3 

and shuns the heavy damp of winter. (Thus) he completes 

34 

their balance. In clothing, he wishes always to be cold, 

and for food, he wishes always to be hungry. For his person, 

35 

he wishes always to be hard-working and never idle for long. 
All things of Heaven and Earth are raised up by their bounty 
and given birth, or are pressed down by their ascendancy and 
die. Such are the changes of the four seasons. Therefore, 
when the 'water' aura of winter is added to the spring in the 
east, 'wood' is created. It was raised up by its bounty. 

When ('wood'), the creation of spring reaches 'metal' in the 
west, it dies. It was pressed down by its ascendancy. When 
('fire') which ic created by 'wood' reaches 'metal', ('metal') 
dies; and when ('water') which is created by 'metal' reaches 
'fire', ('fire’) dies. That which is created by spring cannot 
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(exist) past summer. Such is the way of Heaven. The fragrant 
flavours of drink and food each occur in one season, and have 
that which they overcome and that which they do not overcome. 
This principle cannot but be examined. The auras of the four 
seasons are not the same, and each aura has that which is suit¬ 
able (to it). The primes of the things in which that which 
is suitable is located succeed (each other). We see (what) 
has succeeded in coming into its prime, and we are successively 
nourished by it. Those things which are in their prime at the 
same time (may) be eaten together, for all of them are suitable 
to it. Therefore, Shepherd's Purse (chi - 55 ) is in its prime 
in the winter, and the Sow-thistle 36 is mature in the summer. 
From this can be seen that which is suitable to eat in winter 
and in summer. The aura of winter is 'water' and the taste 
of Shepherd's Purse is sweet. That which is raised up by the 
aura 'water’ and comes into its prime, is sweet and overcomes 
the cold. Is not Shepherd's Purse (chi - Sf ) to say 'overcome' 
(chi -ijy )i It is to overcome great floods. The aura of 
summer is 'fire', and the taste of Sow-thistle is bitter. 

That which is raised up .by the aura 'fire' and becomes mature, 
is bitter and overcomes the heat. Heaven says nothing, yet 
Its meaning (is shown) in things. When there is a thing which 
is not created or does not die at the same time as most things, 
it must undergo profound scrutiny, for it is the means by\hich 
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Heaven speaks to man- Therefore, when Shepherd's Purse is 
mature it is called sweet; when Sow-thistle is mature it is 
called bitter; and when the true gentleman examines the matur- 
ation of things he is called attentive- Thus when it comes 
to the time when Shepherd's Purse may not be eaten, he keeps 
all sweet things at a distance, until the (time at which the) 
Sow-thistle becomes mature arrives. It is Heaven alone which 
causes the succession of the primes. It is the true gentleman 
alone who causes the succession of-..^® They are what is suit- 

O Q 

able to winter and summer. In spring and autumn eat a 

mixture of (that which is) harmonious, but in winter and summer 

» 

eat (that which is successively fitting- Thus you will con- 
40 

stantly obtain the prime of Heaven and Earth and the harmony 
of the four seasons. The general principles in the selecting 
of flavours is that each follow the prime of the season and 
are not distant from Heaven. Therefore at the time when the 
one hundred things come greatly forth, the myriad things are 
all born and a certain thing alone dies. This is the potable 
announcing the suitability of its taste to mankind, and the 
uneatable saying that weeds should be killed and their harms 
done away with without waiting for autumn- At the time when 
things greatly wither, the myriad things all die, and a certad 
thing alone comes forth. It is beneficial to eat that which 
may be eaten. In order to benefit mankind. Heaven creaties 
it alone (for him). That which cannot be eaten is cultivated 
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along with it. Heaven took pity 4 ^ and engendered winter 


wheat which matures in the middle of the year. The true 
gentleman examines the differences between things in order 
to find Heaven's intentions. Much may be perceived. This 
is the reason that male and female embody its abundance; the 
fragrant flavours take from its victories; and the dwelling 
place completes its harmony. Exertion and ease are in correct 
proportions; cold and warmth do not miss (that which is) suit¬ 
able; hunger and surfeit do not exceed a balance; likes and 
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dislikes are regulated; deportment accords with nature; 
joy and anger stop at a mean; and sorrow and fear are reverted 
to correctness. When these centres and means are constantly 
present in the individual, it can be said that he has attained 
the bounty of Heaven and Earth. He who attains the bounty of 
Heaven and Earth has a life-span which is drawn out and long. 

He who does not attain the bounty of Heaven and Earth has a 
life-span which is damaged and short. The substance of the 
length or shortness is what mankind receives from Heaven. 

Thus life-span has shortness or length, and there are successes 
and'failures in nourishment. When we reach the end, all must 


conform to this, and there are no exceptions. 

■*r % 

life-span (shou - h ) is similar to the word 



15hi ). Although the people of the world are multitudinous, eac 


cannot but conform to that which gave him birth and his long- 
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evity (accords) to his personal actions. Those whose per¬ 
sonal actions are of a Way which may be prolonged have a life¬ 
span which conforms by being long. Likewise, those who personal 
actions are of a Way which may not be prolonged, have a life¬ 
span which conforms by not being long. The circumstances of 
long or not long conforms, in each (case),- to what was done 
during their lives. Now and later, the cause cannot be over¬ 
come. Therefore we say that life-span is 'to conform’. Thus 
the personal actions of a man add to or subtract from his 
longevity. (It has been said that) when the personal actions 
are idle and the life-span is long, it has been decreed that 
it be added to, or that when the personal actions have been 

industrious and the life-span is short, it has been decreed 

45 

that it be subtracted from. This is uing the addition or 
subtraction decreed by Heaven to confuse the successes and 
failures of mankind, and is greatly misleading. If Heaven 
makes (his life) long and he harms it, then the length is sub¬ 
tracted from, and if Heaven makes (his life) short and he nurtures 
it, the shortness is added to. Thus addition and subtraction 
are all up to mankind. Mankind is the continuation of Heaven; 

If (Heaven) puts forth the basic substance and mankind does not 
continue it, how can he stand alone I 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Yd Ydeh thinks that the "two means" were the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, and that the "two centres" were the summer 
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and winter solstices. 

2. Inserting ku (dir) after shih ( %.) . (Su Yd). 

3. Substituting wu ( / h>) for yang (|^ ) and yang ( % ) for 
mei ( ~ ) o (Su Yd) . 

4. Deleting ch 1 ang (-£_). (Yd Ydeh) . 

5. Songs 4.3.4.4, ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.641). The pre¬ 
sent rescention has fu (5‘t) for pu (^p ). Tso Chuan (Chao 20, 
Addendum 7) quotes these lines with the same wording as CCFL. 

6 . Substituting liu (V ) for shih (+). (Ch' ien T'ang) . 

7. Substituting chih (Z ) for chiu (^). (Sy Yd). 

8 . Su Yd feels that there is a mistake in or characters 

missing from this sentence. < 

9. Deleting the first ching (*q ). (Su Yd). 

10. Deleting erh (& ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

11. Deleting sheng ( - ) . (Yd Ydeh). 

12. Deleting yeh (t ). (Su Yd). 

13. Inserting ti (-1) after t' ien (^ ) . (Chao Hsi-ming - JtL ^ ) . 

14. Deleting che (% ) . (Su Yd). 

15. Inserting mo ( ^ ) before mei (& ) . (Su Yd). 

16. Mencius 2.1.2.11, ( cf . Legge, Classics II, p.189). 

17. Substituting chung (^ ) for chu'ng (£•£). (Su Yd). 

18. Su Yd includes this sentence although Lu Wen-cho deletes 
it as a later addition. Kung-sun Ni-tzu is said to have been 
one of Confucius' disciples (HS30/28b), but _SC does not men¬ 
tion him. Su Yd agrees with Sun I-jang that the following 
text down to the point marked by the asterisk (*) belongs to 
Kung-sun Ni-tzu's writings. 

19. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that there has been a word lost 
from each of these phrases. 

20. Inserting pu (? ) before ping («'*-). (Su Yd). 
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21. Inserting ch 1 i (%. ) after kou (^ ) and substituting joi 
('*-') for Hu ( 7 ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 

22. Substituting chih (;b) for fa (i^).(Su Yd). 

23. SPPY lacks sheng (*£ ) . 

24. Kung ('17 ) was the first note of the pentatonic scale. 

Both the note and the taste correspond to the element 'earth 1 . 

25. These words, shuang chiang (H Pf ), also represent one 
of the twenty-four solar terms (usually falls on October 23). 

26. Substituting chih ( 1 ) for nei («*)) . (Su Yd) . 

27. Inserting chd ) before ydan OJL) * (Lu Wen-chao). 

28. Inserting chin (ii ) before yu (i^) . (Lu Wen-chao). 

29. Substituting liu (/ ) for shih (4).(Ch'ien T'ang-hsdeh - 

m *%>). 

30. Inserting chin (J, ) after ch ‘i (sfc ) . (Ch'ien T'ang) . 

31. Substituting huan hsi (. 'it H ) for ch 1 dan shan (’if 1 4 ) - 

(Su Yd). - - 

32. The following section has been removed to this point from 
CCFL 78. (Su Yd). 

33. Substituting shih (;■« ) for t 1 a (if ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 

34. Substituting li ('-t ) for p 1 iao (if ). (Lu Wen-chao). 

35. Deleting chd to (# % ) . (Su Yd). 

36. Substituting t ' u (^ ) for chi eh (}f ) throughout. (Su Yd). 

37. Placing ch 1 eng (r& ) before the erh (.4 ) . (Su Yd). 

38. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that there is text missing from 
this point. 

39. Substituting shih (It ) for wu (i^) - (Su Yd) . 

40. Substituting ch'ang ('/ ) for tang ('U’).(Sun I-jang) . 

41. Substituting ping (i£ ) for i_ (ju_).(Su Yd). 

42. Deleting the following four words of the text. (Lu Wen-chac 
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43. Deleting roing (v).(Su Yti) . 

44. Substituting yeh ( <^) for the first chih (A) and shuai 
(*') for tsu (Y). (Sun I-jang) . 

45. Su Ytl thinks that the word tuan (£§„) is mistaken, but 
suggests no alternative. This translation suggests the sub¬ 
stitution of the word lao ('p) in order to conform with the 
inner logic of the passage. 
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CCFL 78 : 

"The Actions of Heaven and Earth " 

The actions of Heaven and Earth are good.'*" Thus Heaven 
raises Its position and sends down gifts; hides Its form 
and shows Its brilliance; orders the constellations and accu¬ 
mulates the multitude of essences;^ and completes the Yin and 
Yang, and lets fall the frost and dew. Raising Its position 
is the means by which It is honoured; sending down gifts is 
the means by which It is humane;' hiding Its form is the means 
by which It is spiritual showing Its brilliance is the means 
by which It is illuminated; ordering the constellations is the 

means by which It gives sequence; accumulating the multitude 
2 

of essences is the means by which It is enduring; completing 
the Yin and Yang is the means by which It fills out the year; 
and letting fall the frost and the dew is the means by which 
It kills and creates. The behaviour of he who acts as the ruler 
of men is patterned after Heaven. Therefore he honours with 

noble rank and (his ) officials.the state is the means 

by which he is humane. Living deeply away in secret places 
and not showing his person is the means by which he is spiritual. 
Engaging the wise and employing the able in overseeing and 
hearing from the four directions is the means by which he is 
illuminating. Differentiating between wise and foolish in 
evaluating ability and conferring noble rank is the means by 
which he gives sequence. Bringing the wise close to his per¬ 
son to act as his advisors is the means by which he is endurin_ 
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Giving order to first and last when he examines the realities 
of merits is the means by which he completes the world. Pro¬ 
moting those who have merit and dismissing those without merit 
is the means by which he rewards and punishes. Thus Heaven 
maintains Its Way and is the controller of the ten thousand 
things while the ruler maintains his constancy and is the con¬ 
troller of one state. Heaven cannot but be enduring while the 
ruler cannot but be firm. If Heaven is not enduring, then the 
constellations become disordered in their tracks. If the ruler 
is not firm, then evil officials disorder his administration. 

If the stars are disordered, then Heaven is lost, and if the 
officials cause disorder, then the ruler is lost. Therefore 
Heaven exerts itself in causing its auras to be enduring, while 
he who acts as ruler exerts himself in making his government 
firm. After they are enduring and firm, (respectively), the 
Way of the Yang is regulated and decreed. Earth demeans its 
position and sends up its auras; exposes its form and manifests 
its feelings; receives its dead and gives forth its living; 
and completes its affairs and returns its merit (to Heaven). 
Demeaning its position is the means by which it serves Heaven; 
sending up its auras is the means by which it nourishes the 
Yang; exposing its form is the means by which it is loyal; man¬ 
ifesting its feelings is the means by which it is trustworth; 
receiving its dead is the means by which it stores away endings; 
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giving forth its living is the means by which it helps to 
illuminate; completing its affairs is the means by which it 
helps transformations; and returning its merit (to Heaven) 
is the means by which it causes righteousness. The behaviour 
of those who act as the officials for mankind is patterned 
after Earth. Therefore entering early and retiring late in 
accepting their duties and making replies is the means by 
which they serve the noble. Serving (the ruler) food and 
drink and attending to him in illness and distress is the means 
by which they cause him to be nourished. Submitting themselves 
and devoting their lives, and serving without acting on their 
own is the means by which they are loyal. Exhausting their 
limited intelligence and showing their feelings without con¬ 
cealing their mistakes is the means by which they are trust¬ 
worthy. Submitting to restriction and (even) dying for their 
country, never begrudging their lives, is the means by which 
they relieve distress. Pushing forward (their ruler's) 
glory and praising his goodness is the means by which they help 
illumination. Displaying benevolence when in receipt of orders 
and supplementing and completing their ruler is the means by 
which they aid transformations. Returning the virtue to the 
ruler when merit is achieved or when an affair is completed is 
the means by which they cause righteousness. Thus Earth ill¬ 
uminates its principles and is the mother of the ten thousand 
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things, while the officials illuminatettheir duties and are 
the stewards of a state. A mother cannot but be trustworthy, 
and a steward cannot but be loyal. If the mother is not 
trustworthy, then the roots of the grass and trees are harmed, 
and if the steward is not loyal, then traitorous officials will 
endanger his ruler. If the roots are harmed, then the branches 
and leaves are lost, and if the ruler is endangered, the state 
is lost. Therefore, Earth exerts itself in exposing its form, 
while those who act as the officials for mankind exert them¬ 
selves in manifesting their feelings. 


The ruler of a state is similar to the heart in the body. 

He lives hidden in the deep palaces, just as the heart is hidden 
in the breast. His great nobility is invincible just as the 
spirituality of the heart is peerless. In employing people in 
in promoting his knights, he raises up the clear and intelligent 
and pushes down the heavily stupid, just as the body honours the 
eyes and demans the feet. There is no favouritism in the en¬ 
gaging of the myriad officials.just as the four limbs each has 
its jurisdiction. Within, there are the four assistants just 
as the heart has the liver, the lungs, the spleen and the kid¬ 
neys. Without, there are the one hundred officials, just as 
the heart has the body and the openings. He associates with 
the sage and brings the wise near, just as the spirits assembl 
in the heart. Superior and inferior continue and accord with 
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each other, just as the limbs and the body make use of each 
other. Benevolence is shown and kindness is displayed, just 
as the basic aura flows through the skin, hair, and pores. 

The common people all attain their (proper) places, just as 
the body is untroubled when the constitution is at peace. 
Non-action causes the great peace just as the spiritual auras, 
of themsleves, penetrate to the depths. Yellow dragons and 
phoenix arrive just as the spirits cause the arrival of the 
Jade Lady^ and the flowering of the Chih plant The 

ruler is brilliant and the officials conceal their (own) merit, 
just as the heart is spiritual and the body completes it.6 
The officials are wise and the ruler conceals his (own) benevo¬ 
lence, just as the heart attains peace from the stillness of 
the body. If superior is disordered, then inferior receives 
the calamity just as the hands and feet are injured when the 
perceptions are not sharp. If the officials are disloyal, then 
the ruler is destroyed, just as the heart dies when the body 
acts without discretion. This is the reason that the propri¬ 
ety of the ruler and official is like the heart and the body. 

The heart cannot but be firm (chien ), while the ruler can¬ 

not but be wise ( hsien -% ) . The body cannot but accord, 
while the official cannot but be loyal. The strength of the 
body is the means by which the heart is completed. The merit 
of the official is the means by which the ruler is at peace. 
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FOOTNOTES: 

1. Su Ytl has removed the section which follows to CCFL 77 
and replaced it with the final section of this chapter. 

2. Substituting chi chung- (£! ^ ) for chin chih (!£. 5- ) . 

(Su Yd). 

3. Agreeing with the commentators that the last part of this 
sentence and the first part of the following one have been 
lost. 

4. One of the immortals. 

5. A mythical plant which was thought to change anyone who 
ate of it into an immortal. 

6 . Inserting an erh (& ) after the shen (^ r 4') . (Su Yd). 
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CCFL 79 : 

"That Which Creates Awe and Virtue" 

Heaven has harmony, has virtue, has balance, and has awe. 

It has the intention that they receive each other, and Ithas 
the principle that they be enacted in government. This can¬ 
not but be investigated. Spring is Heaven's harmony; summer 
is Heaven's virtue; autumn is' Heaven's balance; and winter 
is Heaven's awe. In the order of Heaven, harmony must precede 
virtue and balance must precede awe. Thus it can be seen that 
if there is no harmony, then there cannot be the virtue of re¬ 
wards, and if there is no balance, there cannot be the awe of 
punishments. It may also be seen that virtue is produced by 
harmony, and awe is produced by balance. If there is no harmony 
there is no virtue, and if there is no balance, there is no awe. 
This is the Way of Heaven. The discerning (can) see it from 
this. Although we have cause to be content and happy, we must 
first harmonize our minds and seek what is proper before we send 
forth rewards to establish its virtue. Although we have cause 
for discontent and anger, we must first balance our minds and 
seek what is just before we send forth punishments and estab- 
list its awe."*- That which is able to be constantly like this 
is called the virtue of ^eaven. He who carries out the virtue 
of Heaven is called a sage. He who is the ruler of men dwells 
in the position of utmost virtue, and holding the power of lii 
or death, transforms the people. The people follow the ruler 
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just as the grass and trees respond to the four seasons. Joy 
and anger are cold and heat, while awe and virtue are summer 
and winter. Winter and summer are associated with awe and vir¬ 
tue, while cold and heat are matched by joy and anger. At the 
(proper) times for joy and anger, they should be released, just 
as heat and cold ought to come out at the (proper) season. The 
principle is the same. When there should be joy and there is 
no joy, it is like it not being hot when it should be hot. When 
there should be anger and there is no anger, it is like it not 
being cold when it should be cold. When there should be virtue 
and there is no virtue, it is like it not being summer when it 
should be summer. When there should be awe and there is no awe, 
it is like it not being winter when it should be winter. Joy, 
anger, virtue and awe cannot but be shown at the right place 
any more than cold, heat, winter and summer cannot but come out 

at the right time. Therefore we are attentive to the origins 

2 

of good and evil. ...how could it result in this? In select¬ 
ing the good, the Spring and Autumn Annals does not neglect the 
small, and in arranging the bad, it does not neglect the large. 

(That which) cannot be mentioned is not (totally) hidden, and 

3 

the guilty are not ignored. ...by means of right and wrong. 

It rectifies principles by means of praise and blame. In the 
incidence of joy or anger and in the occasion of awe and virtue, 
there are none which are not proper. It may be considered that 
the response to this is nothing more than cold, heat, summer anc 
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winter, not being unseasonable. Therefore we say that the sage 
is the equal of Heaven. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting cheng (£ ) for cheng (&%). (Ch'ien T'ang). 

2. Agreeing with Su Yd that the beginning of this sentence 
has been lost. 

3. Agreeing with the commentators that two words have been 
lost from the beginning of this sentence. 
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CCFL 80: 


"Following the Action of Heaven" 


The auras of the Yin and Yang are in Heaven above, (but) 
they are also in man. Those in man are love, hate, joy and 
anger, while those in Heaven are warmth, clarity, cold, and 
heat. In coming out, going in, rising, falling, going to the 
left, going to the right, coming forwards, or going backwards, 
their action is balance and they do not stop. There is never 
anything which detains or hinders them. It is also proper 
that those which are in man act without being repressed, just 
like the regular movement of the four seasons. The restraint 
and release of joy, anger, sorrow and pleasure are what Heaven 
decreed to be the nature of man. As the (proper) time approa¬ 
ches they wish to come out. Their responses are also the 
responses of Heaven. They are no different from warmth, clarity, 
cold and heat when (each) approaches its (proper) season and 
wishes to come out. If virtue is held back waiting for spring 
and summer, or if punishments are restrained waiting for autumn 
and winter, this has the name of according with the four seas¬ 
ons, but in reality it is a transgression against the constants 
of Heaven and Earth. Heaven is also in man. How can he de- 


faonth), 2 but causes the wheat to spout in the autumn. (Thus) 


that... 1 Heaven causes the grains to decay in the yin (V? ) 


tain the auras of Heaven, causing them to be repressed and 


unable to complete their actions correctly? This is the reason 
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it announces the abolishment of filth and gives continuance in 
dearth. It is the means by which It completes achievement, and 
it gives continuance in dearth in order to aid man. The crea¬ 
tion of Heaven has a great constant.^ When there is that which 
harms achievement, it is abolished and destroyed."^ When action 
is urgent it never waits for the (proper) season. It is the 
will of Heaven, and the sage continues it, making it his govern¬ 
ment.-* Thus in the spring he cultivates humanity and seeks for 
goodness, and in autumn he cultivates righteousness and seeks 
out evil. In winter he cultivates punishments and brings clarity, 
and in summer he cultivates virtue and brings generosity. These 
are the means by which he accords with Heaven and Earth and 
embodies the Yin and Yang. Thus when he is seeking for goodness 
and sees evil, he does not tolerate it, and when he is seeking 
out evil and sees goodness he makes immediate use of it. When 
he is bringing clarity and sees great goodness, he again immed¬ 
iately raises it up, and when he is bringing generosity and 
sees great evil, once again he immediately does away with it. 

Thus he patterns himself on Heaven. When it is the season of 
birth there is death, and when it is the season of death there 
is birth. Thus his purpose accords with Heaven and Earth,' and 
his celerity imitates the Yin and Yang. Therefore, there is n 
repression of that which is fitting for the affairs of man. 1 
is both generous to man and in accord with Heaven. The Ways c 

Heaven and man co-operate. This is termed the maintenance of 

/ 
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of the mean- Heaven does not give birth to man in the spring 
and kill man in the autumn. When he ought to be born, he is 
born, and when he ought to die he dies. It is not imperative 
that the creation and killing of things wait for the four seas- 
ons. As for that which is controlled by man, how can a princi¬ 
ple which ought to have been put into practise be detained .for 
a long time, and make it necessary to wait for the four seas¬ 
ons I This is called obstruction and is not of the mean. Man 
has joy, anger, sorrow and pleasure, just as Heaven has spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. Joy, anger, sorrow and pleasure 
wish to come out at the (proper) time just as spring, summer, 
autumn and winter wish to come out at the (proper) season. 

O 

Both are natural auras of Heaven. Their correctness in acting 
directly without repression is identical. Heaven completes the 
year with one revolution of these four, and the ruler of men 
never experiences more than this number four.9 Their principles 
cannot, however, wait for each other. Moreover, Heaven is not 
direct in wishing to benefit man. (It does so by) wishing to 
benefit the grains. If It does not wait for the seasons in 
doing away with filth, how much more so the filth of people I 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that text is missing from this 
point. 

2. The yin month usually falls in late January or early Februa 
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of the solar calendar. From the rise of the Ch'in until 
104 BC it was the fourth month of the lunar calendar. After 
that it was the first. 

3. Deleting the following six words. (Su Yd). 

4. Substituting che ) for yeh (tb), and chih (— ) for 
che (^ ) . (Su Yd) . 

5. Inserting wei ) after i_ (v^ ) . (Su Yd). 

6. Deleting both ti (i't), (Su Yd), and chih (X ). (Lu Wen-chao) . 

7. Deleting chih i ( ~k. H ) and replacing it with sheng wu 
chih pi (l ^ i '4' ).(su Yfl). 

8. Inserting tzu (6 ) before jan (?•*)» (Su Yd). 

9. Inserting che (% ) after ssu ( x ~ } ) . (Su Yd) . 

10. Deleting jen (A) and inserting min (5.) after k‘uang 
(:5t).(Su Yd). Su Yd places the three following paragraphs 
together in CCFL 81. 
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CCFL 81 : 

"Heaven and Earth; Yin and Yang" 

Heaven, Earth, Yin, Yang, wood, fire, earth, metal, 
water and man make ten and Heaven's number is complete. 


Therefore numbers reach ten and then stop, and books come to 
an end at ten. Both are taken from this. What of the sage?-*- 
His nobility arises from Heaven and, on reaching man, is com¬ 
pleted. (That which is) outside the completion is termed 
things. When the beginnings of nobility are enumerated/ 
things are not among them. From this we can see that man sur¬ 
passes the ten thousand things and is the noblest in the world. 
Below, man is senior to the ten thousand things, while above, 
he forms a triad with Heaven and Earth. Therefore ihe reasons 
for order and disorder, and the auras of movement or peace, 
accord or discord, subtract from or add to the changes of the 
Yin and Yang and activate (all) within the four seas. The 
difficulty in knowing things is like (knowing) the spirits. 

It is impossible to say that it is not true. When you throw 
something at mud it moves, (but if you throw it) at firm 
(ground) it does not move and it is impossible for them to in- 
fluence each other. If it is thrown into mud they influence 
each other for a short distance, and if it is thrown into wate: 
they influence each other for an even greater distance. Lookin' 
at it from this (point of view, we can see that) the more liqu 
things are, the more easily are they moved and activated. Now 
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the liquid in which the auras transform is not simply water. 
Thus the ruler of men moves it endlessly.^ This is the rea¬ 
son that the auras of order and disorder are constantly un¬ 
controllably mixed together with the transformation of Heaven 
and Earth. If the world is ordered, then the people are har¬ 
monious, and if (the ruler's) will is balanced, then the auras 
are correct. Thus the transformations of Heaven and Earth are 
refined and the goodness of the ten thousand things arises. If 
the world is disordered, then the people are bad, and if the 
will (of the ruler) is dissolute, the auras are discordant. 

Thus the transformations of Heaven are injured, ...^auras en¬ 
gender calamities and harms arise. This is the reason that the 
virtue of (good) government of the world enriches the grass and 
trees and its benefits flow to (all with) the four seas. (This) 

rr 

achievement surpasses the spirits. That which is caused to 
occur by disordering the world are equally catholic. Both 
follow the transformations of Heaven and Earth in order to 
complete or destroy things. They avail themselves of the sub¬ 
stance of the Yin and Yang in order to carry out their actions. 
Therefore when the action is evil, they cause man's strength to 
commit errors, cause achievement to be injured, and names be¬ 
come mistaken of themselves. 7 The space between Heaven and 
Earth has the auras of the Yin and Yang. They constantly imbi 
mankind, just as water constantly imbues fish. The different 
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between it and water is merely (the difference between that 
which) can be seen and (that which) cannot be seen. It is 
motionless. Thus man's living between Heaven and Earth is 
the same as the fish depending on water. They are unseparated 
like auras and mud in water. Water is to the auras as mud is 
to water. Thus the space between Heaven and Earth seems empty 
but is full, and man is constantly imbued in the midst of this 
motionless (substance). Thus the auras of order and disorder 
flow through it and mix with it. Therefore the human auras are 
harmonious and the transformations of Heaven and Earth are good. 
If they are mixed with evil the flavour is destroyed.® This is 
a thing which is easily seen. 9 If we deduce from the analog¬ 
ies of things which are easily seen, the circumstances of the 
difficult (to see) can be attained. The auras of order and dis¬ 
order and the dispositions of evil and just are mixed with the 
transformations of Heaven and Earth. They are created of the 
transformations and, turning back, become mixed. Transforma¬ 
tion is connected with movement. The Spring - and Autumn Annals 
deals with the Way of the affairs of the world. If it records 
that Heaven...' 1 ' 0 ...being complete or incomplete is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the king. The Book of Songs : 


This refers to it. The king cannot but know 


"It is difficult to rely on Heaven, 
And it is not easy to be king.”^-^ 
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Heaven is what is difficult for the poet. Heaven's intention 
is difficult to see, and Its Way is difficult to follow. 
Therefore understanding where the Yin and Yang enter and exit, 
are empty and substantial is the means by which we see Heaven's 
intention. Being discriminating about the beginning and end of 
the five elements, their harmony and discord, their small and 
large, and their broad and narrow, is the means by which we 
see the Way of Heaven. Heaven's intention is humane and Its 
Way is righteousness. He who acts as the ruler of men gives 
and takes away, creates and kills, all when it is righteous (to 
do so), just like the four seasons. In ranking officials and 
arranging secretaries, it is imperative that it be according 
to their ability, just like the five elements. Love of human¬ 
ity, hate for perversity, employment of virtue, and the keeping 
of punishments at a distance is just like the Yin and Yang. 

This refers to the ability to be the equal of Heaven. As for 
Heaven, Its way is superior to the ten thousand things; while 
the king is superior to mankind. The greatness of the ruler 
of men is that he forms a triad with Heaven and Earth. The 
division between good and evil is the principle of the Yin and 
Yang- The display of joy or anger is comparable to cold and 
heat. The affairs of the administration are the righteousnes 
of the five elements. Thus (the ruler) is senior in the spac 
between Heaven and Earth and he moves (all) within the four 
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seas. He combines the auras of the Yin and Yang, and is 
mixed together with Heaven and Earth. This is the reason 
that it is a saying of man that the king forms a triad with 
Heaven and Earth. If he forms a triad with Heaven and Earth, 
then this is a transformation. How could it be the essences 
of Heaven and Earth alone I The king forms a triad faith them) 
and is mingled with them. If he creates order, then just auras 
mingle with the transformations of Heaven and Earth. If he cre¬ 
ates disorder, then evil auras mingle with the transformations 
of Heaven and Earth. Alike increase each other and unlike de¬ 
crease from each other. This is the way of Heaven.^ There 
can be no doubt about it. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Yd Ydeh thinks that 'sage' should read 'mankind*. 

2. Substituting shu (?£) for t 1 ou (tZ).(Ytl Ydeh). 

3. Following Sun I-jang’s reconstructions. 

4. Substituting yu (ir? ) for chung ) . (Su Yd) . 

5. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that a word is missing at this 
point. 

6. Su Yd follows Chang Hui-yen 1 s ( ~ ) suggestion that 

the last three paragraphs of CCFL 80 be appended at this point 
The first two words of the first paragraph have been deleted. 
Again following the suggestion of Chang Hui-yen, Su Yd removes 
the remainder of this paragraph to form the last paragraph of 
CCFL 82. 

Su Yd feels that there is a mistake in this sentence. 



7. 
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8. Su Yd feels that the word 'flavour' is mistaken. 

9. Inserting chien (8.) after i_ (% ) . (Chao Hsi-ming) . 

10. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that there is text missing 
from this point. 

11. Songs 3.2.1.1, ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.432). The pre¬ 
sent rescention has ch 1 en (t®*) for ch 1 en (i£) . 

12. Substituting jen (•>-) for _j_u (A ) 0 (Ch'ien T'ang). 

13. Continuing with the final paragraph of this chapter. 

14. Inserting t' ien (^ ) before chih () . (Su Yd). 
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"The Way of Heaven Gives" 


The Way of Heaven gives; the way of Earth transforms; 
and the Way of man is righteous. The sage sees beginnings 
and knows the end (result). This is the acme of refinement. • 

He takes a single (thing) and the response is ten thousand. 

This is the control of analogies. He who activates a beginn¬ 
ing does not know how to pacify its results. He who receives 
the commencement is unable to refuse the completion. Profit 
is the beginning of banditry, and recklessness is the commence¬ 
ment of disorder. If you receive the commencement of disorder 
or activatesthe beginning of banditry, your wish to pacify the 
people will be impossible to attain. Therefore, the true gen¬ 
tleman does not speak if it is contrary to propriety, and he 
does not act if it is contrary to propriety. If he is without 
propriety in his enjoyment of beauty, then there is instab¬ 
ility, and if he is without propriety in eating and drinking, 
there is contention. If there is instability and contention, 
then there is disorder. Propriety regulates the feelings and 
prevents disorder. The feelings of the people are unable to 
regulate their desires. If you cause them to be governed by 
propriety by causing their eyes to see correct beauty, their 
ears to hear correct sounds, their mouths to taste correct 
flavours, and their persons to enact the correct Way, this is 
not doing violence to their feelings. It is the means by which 
their feelings are pacified. Changes are termed feelings. 
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Although it is special and different, it is the nature of 
things to be thus. Therefore they are called internal. 

Changes in the changes are termed external. Although the 
feelings are thus, this cannot be said of the nature. There¬ 
fore they are called external. Things affect the nature as 
though the spirits were not protecting (it). The gradual ero¬ 
sion of long standing practice is the subtlety of things. Man 
is not aware that they enter him and habits are forgotten. It 
is a constant action as though it were the nature. This can¬ 
not but be examined. If sincerity understands frivolous thought, 
then planning will be successful; and if restraint wishes 
the actions to be in accord, then proper relationships are 
attained. When admonition contends with (excess) elegance, 
stillness becomes the position. When propriety and righteous¬ 
ness become the Way, culture is achieved.-*- This is the reason 
that the acme of honesty neglects things, and does not change 
with...^ Personal generosity does not contend and does not 
yield to the vulgar. 3 (Thus) a multitude of violences are un¬ 
able to penetrate, (like) the shell of a cicada in the midst 
of filth. That which holds the principle of attaining the 
gift of the Mandate, and moves with the ten thousand things 
without losing itself, is the mind of the sage. 4 

Names are the means by which things are differentiated. 
Those which are closely related are given importance. Those 
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which are distantly related are treated lightly. Those which 
are honourable are ornamented. Those which are mean are plain. 
Those which are close are detailed. Those which are distant 
are generalized. When making phraseology cultured, reality 
is not obscured, and when illuminating reality, culture is not 
neglected. The minds of men follow this and are not rebellious. 
The meaning of names is that they connect ancient and modern 
without disorder. Male and female are similar to the Way. 
Mankind differentiates between the words propriety and right¬ 
eousness. Names and appellations come from the affairs of man. 
That which is not in accord with the Way of Heaven is termed 
unrighteous. When we examine the separation between Heaven 
and man, and observe the difference between the Way and the 
Mandate we may understand the theory of propriety. We see that 
the good cannot be without love, and we see that that which is 
not good cannot be without hate. The action of love and hate 
cannot be firmly maintained. Therefore there is the Way of 
man. The Way of man is that from which man is happy and with¬ 
out disorder. It is repetitious without being oppressive. 

The ten thousand things are created bearing a name. The sage 
complies with their image and decrees (a name) forf them. Thu? 
they may be at ease for each has a meaning to follow. Therej 
the rectification of names gives names meaning. Things have 
general name and a category name. Thipgs (also) have a spec: 
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name. Thus this thing is not that thing. Therefore, 

(among) the ten thousand things, that which acts but is form¬ 
less is thought. That which has form and does not change is 
virtue. That which is happy and without disorder, and repe¬ 
titious without being oppressive is the Way. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Substituting te (^f) for te (4:f.) „ (Chao Hsi-ming) . 

2. Agreeing with Lu Wen-chao that a word has been lost from 
this point. 

3. Deleting i_ ) . (Lu Wen-chao) . 

4. The following paragraph is the second half of CCFL 81. 

5. Substituting ssu (4 a) for ho (4Q),' (Sun I-jang), and fu 
(£ ) for shih (4t). (Chang Hui-yen). 
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1 : 


Ch'un-ch'iu Chfl eh - sh ih 


Introduction : The original of this work is listed as having 

existed in ten ch'dan in the bibliographical section of the 
dynastic histories down to the Sung, after which time it was 
apparently lost. The translation which is offered below is 
of the few cases which Ma Kuo-han (% ® ) (17 94-1857) re¬ 

covered from various sources in the course of his immense 
project to piece together fragments of books which had been 
lost. His text of Ch'un-ch'iu CMleh-shih (CCCS ) was first pub¬ 
lished in his Yfl-han Shan-fang Chi-i-shu ( 1 Jj ^ ft ^ ) 

in 1853. It is to be noted that there is no direct reference 
to Tung Chung-shu in cases three and five. These have been 
assumed to be his work by Ma Kuo-han. Of the two hundred and 
thirty-two cases which the book originally contained (HHS 78/14a), 
only the following eight remain. 

Case 1 (from Tung Tien 69): In the time (of Tung Chung-shu) 
there was a doubtful case at law as follows: A, who was without 
a son, picked up a child, B, who had been abandoned by the side 
of the' road, and brought him up as his own son. When B had 


. :■ : ■ .... 



grown up he killed a man and was charged with the crime, but 
A hid him. How ought (the case of) A be argued? Tung Chung- 


shu judged it saying: "A, who was without a son, saved B and 
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although he was not his (own son) by birth, brought him up. 

No one could replace him (as a son). The Book of Songs says: 

‘The minq-lincf caterpillar has young. 

And the kuo-lo wasp rears them. 1 ^ 

(According to) the Spring and Autumn Annals it is proper for 

the father to shield his son. A ought to have hidden B. 

A proclamation stated that A was not guilty. 

FOOTNOTES : ' ' 

1. Songs 2.5.2.4, (cf . Legge, Classics XV,. p.334). . 

Case 2 (from Tung Tien 69): There was another case as follows 
A had a son B whom he entreated C to (rear). Later, when B 
had grown up, it was C who had brought him up, and when A, in 
a drunken condition, spoke to B saying, "You are my son," B 
became angry and dealt him twenty blows. Because B was in 
actual fact his son, A did not calm his anger and personally 
accused (B) before the magistrate. Tung Chung-shu judged it 
saying: "(Although) B was A's (son) by birth, A had been un¬ 
able to bring him up, and in entreating C (to do so) cut off 
the relationship. Although (B) beat A, he should not (be 
judged) guilty." 


Case 3 (from KJung^Ying- ta' s AlL )1 ) Chen g^i ( *$: £■ ) to 
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"T'an-kung Hsia" (£? § J- ) of Li-chi ): A was the wife of B 

who beat his mother. A saw B beating his mother and killed 
him. The Kunq-yang Commentary would) say that A's killing 
of her husband on behalf of her mother-in-law is similar to 
King Wu's killing of (King) Chou on behalf of Heaven. 

Case 4 (from Pai-K'unq Liu-t'ieh ( 6 JL ^ ) 26) : While 

hunting, the ruler captured a fawn and made (one of his) 
nobles responsible for taking it back. On the way, the noble 
met (the fawn's) mother and it followed him bleating. This 
moved him and he released it. The ruler was furious, but the 
discussion of (the noble's) guilt had not been settled when 
the ruler fell ill. Fearing that he would die, he wished to 
appoint a guardian for his young (son). It was at this point 
that he realized that the noble had been humane. If he treated 
a mere fawn with kindness, how much more so a human beingl Con¬ 
sequently he pardoned (the noble) and made him his son's tutor. 
How (ought) this to be debated? 


(Tung) Chung-shu said: "A (true) ruler (destroys) neither 
the young nor the eggs of wild animals. It was not right for 
the noble not to admonish him when he was sent to take it bac] 
However, he was moved by the mother's love when in mid-(journ< 
and although he was disobeying his ruler 's order, it was per¬ 
missible for him to give (the fawn) back." 
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Case 5 (from Pai-K 1 uncr Liu-t 1 ieh 91): A, while acting as a 
guard on the armory, stole (some) cross-bows. At that time 
the bow-strings were (stored) in a different place. How 
ought he to be sentenced? 

It was argued saying: "(The punishment for) entering 
(the residence of) the Master of the Horse without a pass is 
shaving of the head. It is the same for unauthorized entry into 
the place where weapons are stored. The important task of mili¬ 
tary preparation is the responsibility of picked troops. The 
component parts of the cross-bow- 1 - are stowed in different 
places. Theft of (one of them) is not as serious as theft of 
a (complete) weapon from the armory. (Confucius) said: 'How 
can a large chariot be made to go if there is no yoke-bar, or 
a small chariot if there is no collar-bar?‘^ A stole weapons 
from the armory. Should he be publicly executed?" 


It was (also argued) saying: "Since bows (and bow-strings) 
were separately stowed, and he did not get bow-strings, they 
could not be called (complete) cross-bows. When an arrow is 
shot and it does not hit the mark, it is the same as having no 
arrow; and if it does not pierce, it is the same as having n 
arrow head. (However), the law states that whoever steals 
weapons worth one hundred cash on the frontier must be public 
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executed." 
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FOOTNOTES : 

!• T he text here gives a list of six components of the 
cross-bow, two of which are the bow and the bow-string. 

2. Analects 2.22, ( cf . Legge, Classics I, p.153). 

Case 6 (from TPYL 640): A's father B quarrelled with C and 
they fought. C stabbed at B with his sword. A immediately 
attacked C with a stick but accidently injured (his father) B. 
How ought the case of A to be argued? 

Some said: "(His is the crime of) beating his father and 
he ought to (be decapitated and) have his head displayed." 

(Tung Chung-shu) argued (the case) saying: "X humbly sub- 
mit that father and son are the closest of relations. Hearing 
of the fight, (A) could not but become alarmed and try to do 
his utmost to save him. It was not that in doing what he did 
he wished to harm his father. (A similar example of) proper 
conduct (is recorded in) the Spring and Autumn Annals . To cure 
his father's illness, (a son) administered medicine to his 
father, but it killed him. Confucius, (considering the son’s) 
original intent, pardoned him and did not have him executed.^ 


A is not guilty of what the law determines to be the beating 


of one's father, and ought not to be convicted.” 


1. KYC . Chao 18.5. 


FOOTNOTES: 
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Case 7 (from TPYL 640): A's husband, B, when rowing a boat, 
encountered high winds at sea. The boat sank and his float¬ 
ing corpse disappeared and could not be buried. In four 
months A's mother C (again) gave A in marriage. How ought 
(this case) to be argued? 


Some said: "A's husband is dead but not buried, (thus) 
the laws do not permit her (re)marriage. Because she became 
a man's wife illegally, she ought to (be executed and) have 
her body abandoned the market-place." 


(Tung Chung-shu) argued (the case) saying: "I humbly sub¬ 
mit that (this is similar to the example of) proper conduct in 
the Spring and Autumn Annals . It says that the wife (of the Duke 
of Lu) . 'returned' to Ch’i. This is to say that (when a wo¬ 
man's) husband is dead and she has no sons, it is in accordance 
with the Way to remarry. When a wife has not behaved in an 
independent and licentious manner, and is obedient and proper, 
her (re)marriag.e is (termed) a 'return'. A was also given in 
marriage by an elder and was without licentious intent. (This) 
is not a (case of) illegal marriage. It is clear, in deciding 
this case, that both are without guilt and ought not to be 


convicted." 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. There is a play on the word kuei (5f) here. Its basic 
meaning is "marriage of a woman", but even in Ch'un-ch'iu 
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times it had also come to mean "return". In its first 
occurrence, it means only "return", but in its second appear¬ 
ance, it means both. 

2. It is not clear which case in SA that this refers to. 

Case 8 (from I-wen Lei-chi ( y *5 ) 85) : (When) Emperor 

Wu was dealing with the barbarian tribes beyond (his borders)', 
the people lost their livelihood. Tung Chung-shu spoke to 
the Emperor saying: "The Spring and Autumn Annals does not re¬ 
cord other grains. Only when there was a failure of the wheat 
was it recorded. We can see from this that the sage, (Confucius), 
considered wheat to be the most important of the five grains."'*' 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. With a few minor differences this passage is the same as 
the opening section of Tung Chung-shu 1 s memorial recorded in 
HS24A/16a. 
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2: (Hsi-chincr Tsa-chi 5/5b-8a:) 

In the seventh month of the first year of Yuan-kuang,^ 
there was a fall of hail in the capital. Pao Ch'ang^ 
questioned Tung Chung-shu saying: "What is hail? What 
aura causes it?" 

(Tung) Chung-shu (replied) saying: "The Yin aura co¬ 
operates with the Yang aura. The Yin and Yang split the auras 
of Heaven and Earth in half. Day and night the harmonious 
auras rotate, never resting. When the Yang virtue is in opera¬ 
tion, the harmonious auras are all Yang. These are established 

3 

in the ssu month. Therefore it is called the month of the 
true Yang. When the virtue of the Yin is operating, the har¬ 
monious auras are all Yin. These are established in the hai 
month. 4 Therefore it is called the month of the true Yin. In 
the tenth month, although the Yin is operating, the Yin does 
not stand alone. In this month, the pure Yin is troubled if 
there is no Yang. Therefore it is called the Yang month. This 
is what the poets called: "The sun and moon are at the resting 
of the Yang. "** In the fourth month, although the Yang is opera¬ 
ting, the Yang does not exist alone. In this month, the pure 
Yang is troubled if there is no Yin. Likewise then, it is 
called the Yin month. After the end of the tenth month, the 
Yang aura is first engendered below the ground. Gradually it 
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flows and spreads. Therefore it is said to grow. (Meanwhile), 
the Yin aura becomes quiescent. Therefore it is said to dis¬ 
perse. Day and night (the Yang) multiplies, until the fourth 
month when the pure Yang is in operation. After the end of the 
fourth month, the Yin aura is first engendered in Heaven above. 
Gradually it flows and spreads. Therefore it is said to grow. 
(Meanwhile), the Yang aura becomes quiescent. Therefore it is 
said to disperse. Day and night (the Yin) multiplies, until 
the tenth month when the pure Yin is in operation. In the 
second month and the eighth month, the Yin. and Yang are even, 
without excess or deficiency. Thus their exchange is without 
error or evil. If, in their movement up and down they act 
against each other, then there is vapour and steam, and wind, 
rain, clouds, fog, thunder, lightning, snow and hail are engen¬ 
dered by them. If the auras clash above, it creates rain, and 
if they clash below, it creates fog. Wind is its sound, clouds 
are its aura, thunder is the sound of them clashing together, 
and lightning is the flash of their striking each other. When 
the two auras first arise, it is as though they exist, as though 
they do not; as though they are substantial, as though they 
are insubstantial; as though they are square, and as though they 
are round. When they collect and joint together, their texture 
is somewhat heavy. Therefore the rain avails itself of the 
(resulting) emptiness and falls. If there is much wind, then 
the union is rapid. Therefore the rain is heavy and (the drops 
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are) far apart. If there is little wind, the union is slow. 
Therefore the rain is fine and (the drops are) close together. 
If it is a cold month, then the rain freezes aloft. Its tex¬ 
ture is still light and fine, but following the wind (the 
particles) join together, thus becoming snow. There is a high 
and low of coldness. If it is warm above and cold below, then 
above they combine into heavy rain, while below this freezes 
into ice. Such is sleet. Hail is of the (same) class as 
sleet. When the Yin aura suddenly ascends, there is rain which 
freezes and forms into hail. In times of great peace, the 
wind makes the branches whistle. (The branches) simply break 
through their coverings and open their buds. The rain does not 
break the earth. It simply enriches the leaves and moistens 
the stalks. Thunder does not frighten mankind. Its commands 
simply open up man's intelligence. Lightning does not confuse 
the eyes. It merely proclaims brilliance. Fog does not re¬ 
duce visibility. It merely makes a covering tranquility all- 
pervasive. Snow does not block up the twigs. It merely 
exterminates harms and evils. When there are clouds, the five 
coloured make a felicitation, while the three coloured are au¬ 
spicious. If there is dew, then when it contacts the taste it 
creates sweetness, and when it contacts moisture it makes 
fertility. Thus when a sage is present, the Yin and Yang are 

in harmony, and the wind and rain are seasonal. When the gover 

. 

ment is excessively remiss, the Yin and Yang are not in accord. 
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The wind blows off roofs and the rain floods the rivers, 
snow reaches the eyes of the cattle, and hail kills the don¬ 
keys and horses. These are all the evil omens of the Yin and 
Yang doing violence to one another and creating foul discord. 

(Pao) Ch'ang (replied) saying: “If in the fourth month 
there is no Yin, and in the tenth month there is no Yang, how 
do you explain, 'the Yin does not stand alone 1 and 'the Yang 
does not exist alone'?" 

(Tung) Chung-shu (replied) saying: "Although the Yin and 
the Yang are different, what they depend on is a single aura. 
When the Yang is operating, then the aura is Yang, and when the 
Yin is operating, then the aura is Yin. Although the seasons 
of the Yin and Yang are different and dual, the medium is al¬ 
ways present. It is like a cauldron of water which has not 
yet been placed on the fire. It is pure Yin. When we place it 
on the fire and it becomes extremely hot, it is pure Yang. If 
it is pure Yang, then there is no Yin. If we let the fire go 
out the water becomes cold and it is again Yin. If it is pure 
Yin, then there is no Yang, but when we place it on the fire 
and the water becomes hot it is again Yang. Thus established 
in the ssu month is the pure Yang, but this is not that there 
will be no repetition of the Yin. When the Yang forces are 
operating, however, the Yang aura is simply at its acme. (At 
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"kh-is time) the gradual withering of the Shepherd's Purse 
is destruction by the Yin. Established in the hai month 
is the pure Yin, but this is not that there will be no repe¬ 
tition of the Yang. When the Yin forces are operating, 
however, the Yin aura is simply at its acme. (At this time) 
the growing first sprouting of the Shepherd's Purse is pro¬ 
motion by the Yang. Obvious cases are the T'ing-li plant^ 
which dies at the height of summer, and the K'uan-tung plant^ 
which flourishes in the most severe cold. Water is the acme 
of Yin, yet there are hot springs, while fire is the acme 
of Yang, yet there are cold ashes.8 Thus do we know that the 
Yin cannot be without Yang, and the Yang cannot be completely 
without Yin." 

(Pao) Ch'ang (replied) saying: "Why is it that in winter 
the rain is certain to be warm, while in summer the rain is 
certain to be cold?" 


(Tung Chung-shu replied) saying: "In winter, the aura is 
exceedingly cold, and the Yang aura increases from above. 
Therefore men obtain its warmth, while rising vapour becomes 
snow. In summer, the aura is exceedingly warm, and the Yin aui 
comes up from below. Therefore men obtain its coolness and 
rising vapour becomes rain." 
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(Pao) ch‘ ang (replied) saying: "Rain is a flourishing 
of the Yin and Yang together, but the fourth month is pure 
Yang and the tenth month is pure Yin. This being the case, 
when the two auras do not clash, then is there no rain?" 


(Tung Chung-shu replied) saying: "Although it is true 
that pure Yang and pure Yin are in the fourth month and the 
tenth month (respectively)^ it is only on one day in the month." 

(Pao) Ch 'ang (replied) saying: "What is the day in the 
month?" 


(Tung Chung-shu replied) saying: "Pure Yang is in opera¬ 
tion on the day before the summer solstice, while pure Yin is 
in operation on the day before the winter solstice. At early 
dawn on the summer solstice and on the winter solstice (re¬ 
spectively) they are the true auras." 


(Pao) Ch'ang (replied) saying: "Is there no rain on the day 
before (the solstice)?" 


(Tung Chung-shu replied) saying: "If there is (even) a 
little, then it is an evil omen. In the midst of harmonious 
auras there (can) be a disastrous discord spontaneously engen¬ 
dered which is able to cause the Yin and Yang to change their 
regularity, and warmth and coolness to lose their order." 
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(Pao) Ch'ang (replied) saying: "Is the aura of disastrous 
discord always present?" 

(Tung Chung-shu replied) saying: "No, it is merely en¬ 
gendered from time to time. It is similar to the four limbs 
and five organs of man. Occasionally (one) among them is 
reached by disease, and then all of the four limbs and five or 
gans are ill." (Pao) Ch'ang hesitated, and then, turning his 
back to the wall, bowed in salute and retired. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. August-September BC 134. 

2. He is mentioned in neither SC nor HS, but K'ang Yu-wei, 

in his Ch'un-ch'iu Tung-shih Hstieh (# I il ), 7/2a, 

lists him as a student of Tung Chung-shu. 

3. Until BC 104, the ssu month was the seventh in the lunar 
calendar. Thereafter it was the fourth. It usually fell in 
May and June of the solar calendar. 

4. Until BC 104, the hai month was the first in the lunar 
calendar. Thereafter it was the tenth. It usually fell in 
November and December of the solar calendar. 

5. Songs 2.9.1, ( cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.265) . 

6. The dr aba nemor o s a . 

7. The Coltsfoot, petasites japonicus . 

8. Taking Viu to be a corruption of yao . 
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-* T'ai-p'ing Yfl-lan 

Note: Dots indicate text dropped from the present rescention 

of CCFL, while italics mark changes from the wording of it or 
text which does not occur in it. 

1* 1/1 Ob - The Ch 'uncr-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "Heaven has 

ten beginnings... Heaven is a beginning; Earth is a be¬ 
ginning; Xang is a beginning; Yin is a beginning; water, is 
a beginning; earth is a beginning; man is a beginning; metal 
is a beginning; wood is a beginning; and fire is a beginning. 
Altogether there are ten beginnings . ... Heaven also has the 
auras of joy and anger, and a heart which is mournful or 
happy, thus duplicating man. When we unite them into categories. 
Heaven and man are a unity. Spring is the aura of happiness. 
Therefore it gives birth. Autumn is the aura of anger. There¬ 
fore it destroys. Summer is the aura of pleasure. Therefore 
it nurtures. Winter is the aura of sadness. Therefore it 
stores away. Both Heaven and man have all four." 

Comment : The discussion of the "ten beginnings" is from 

CCFL 24 . The order of the mention of the beginnings has been 
altered in transcription. The remainder is from CCFL 49 . 

2. TPYL 9/4a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If this benevc 
lence reaches metal and stones, then a cool wind will emerge 
... If the king is without propriety with his ministers, an 
if his person is without respect, then wood will not be plia 
and there will be violent winds in summer. Wind is the aur; 
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wood, and its note is chiao . Thus the response to it...." 

Comment : The first sentence is from CCFL 60, and the re¬ 

mainder is from CCFL 64. 

3. TPYL 10/5a - (Two short excerpts from Hsi-chinq Tsa-chi 
in II above. 

4. TPYL 12/7b - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If this ben¬ 
evolence reaches things , ... will accord with mankind and a sweet 
dew will descend." 

Comment : From CCFL 60. 

5. TPYL 13/6b - The Ch'un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "If the king's 
words are not harmonious below , then metal will not be malle¬ 
able, and there will be much rolling of thunder in autumn. 

Thunder claps are the aura of metal, and their note is shang . 

Thus the response ... is thunder claps." 

Comment: from CCFL 64. 


6. TPYL 15/2a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "The clear among 
the auras are the essences, while the clear among men are the 
wise. Control the body, thus becoming wise . Accumulate essen¬ 
ces, making it the Way ." 

Comment : from CCFL 22. 

7 . TPYL 17/4a - The Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "The four season 
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are ... the four selections of Heaven. ... Spring is the se¬ 
lection of the lesser Yang; summer is the selection of the 
greater Yang; autumn is the selection of the lesser Yin; 
and winter is the selection of the greater Yin. ... The action 
of the four seasons is the Way of father and son; and the will 
of Heaven and Earth is the righteousness of ruler and minister. 

The principle of Yin and Yang is the law of the sage." 

Comment : The discussion of the . "selections" is from CCFL 24, 
while the remainder is from CCFL 44. 

*" r *' i 

8- TPYL 19/24b(2) - (i) The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "The 
spring is the aura of happiness. Therefore it gives birth." 
Comment : from CCFL 49 (previously quoted in 1. above). 

- (ii) It also says: "Spring is similar to 
saying wriggling-. ... It has the appearance of joy and pleasure." 
Comment : from CCFL 44. 

9. TPYL 21/4b - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "Summer is the 
aura of pleasure. Therefore it nurtures." 

Comment : from CCFL 49 (previously quoted in 1. above.) 

10. TPYL 24/5a(2) - (i) The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "The 
word for autumn is similar to that for waterfall. ... It has 
a sad and mournful appearance." 

Comment : from CCFL 44 (unlike 8 (ii) above, the wording is 



intact). 
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- (ii) It also says: "Autumn is the aura 

of anger." 

Comment : from CCFL 49 (previously quoted in 1. above). 


11- TPyt 26/6a(2) - (i) The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: " The 
winter aura is sadness . Therefore it stores away." 

Comment : from CCFL 49 (quoted previously in 1. above). 

- (ii) It also says: "If wood has changes, 
then (the plants) wither in the spring and flourish in the 
winter. ... This ( is caused by ) forced labour and public work 

occurring (too) frequently, and taxes and levies being repeti¬ 
tious . " 

Comment: from CCFL 63 


12- TPYL 35/9a - Tung Chung-shu said: "If there is drought in 
the Spring, rain is sought by ordering by ordering that on 
•water days' the county seats order the people to pray at the .. 
altar..., and householders sacrifice at the windows. There is 
no chopping of famous trees, and there is no pruning of the 
mountain forests. Shameness are exposed to the sun and emac¬ 
iated people are assembled. On the eighth day, an altar which 
is eight feet square and which has four passageways is built 
outside the eastern gates of the cities. (Around it) are set 
up eight (banners of) green silk. Its spirit is Kung-kung, and 
he is sacrificed to with eight... fish. ... In summer, rain is 
sought by again ... on 'water days', the householders sacrifice 
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at the hearth. There is to be no land reclamation, or 

deepening of wells. Expose a cauldron and an earthenware pot 
to the sun..., and a pestle and mortar to the sun in the street . 
On the seventh day, an altar which is seven teet square and 
which has four passageways is built outside the southern gate 
ot the cities. (Around it) are set up seven (banners of) red 
silk. Its spirit is Ch'ih-yu, and he is sacrificed to with 
seven red roosters. ... In general, in the great ritual of 
the seeking of rain, the husband should wish to be hidden away, 
and the woman should wish to be harmonious and happy. 

Comment : from CCFL 74 . 

13- TPYL 37/4b - The Ch ‘ un-ch ‘ iu Fan-lit ■ says : "Heaven has 
ten beginnings... Of these earth is one beginning.” 

Comment : from CCFL 24 (previously quoted in 1. above). 

14- TPYL 76/3b - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-iu says: "He whose virtue 
ranks with Heaven and Earth is called imperial sovereign, and 
Heaven aids him and treats him as son. His name is called Son 
of Heaven." 

Comment : from CCFL 23 . 

15. TPYL 77/2b - In reply to the Question, Tung- Chung-shu 
said: "The three sovereigns are the three forces. The fiv 

emperors are the five constants. The three kings are the 

illuminators. The five overlords are the five peaks." 
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Comment : This quotation does not appear in eitiier @5 the HS 

or the CCFL. It is possible that it was once included in one 
of the lost chapters of the CCFL . There is much disagreement 
as to the composition of th’e "three sovereigns", but ail sour¬ 
ces agree that they were the rulers of China in legendary 
antiquity. It is most probable that the reference here is to 
the mythical rulers, T'ien-huang ( a 1 ), Ti-huang (aj I ) and 
Jen-huang (4. si ). The "three forces" were Heaven, Earth, and 
man. Again the composition of the "five emperors" was subject 
to controversy. jSC lists them as Huang-ti (f ‘f ), Chuan-hstt 
(*6 ), Ti~ku (t ^ ), T'ang-yao *k. ) and Yd-shun (/'| ). 

It is also uncertain what the "five constants" were. It is 
possible that they were, the righteousness of the father, the 
love of the mother, the friendliness of the elder brother, the 
respect of the younger brother, and the filial piety of the 
son. They could also have been, humanity, righteousness, 
propriety, wisdom, and trust, or even the five elements. The 
"three kings" were the founding kings of the Hsia, Shang and 
Chou dynasties. Kings Yti, T'ang, and Wen, respectively. The 
"three illuminators '•' (san ming - -r 03 ) is not a standard com¬ 
pound, but it is probable that the reference here is to the 
sun, moon, and stars. The identity of the "five overlords" 
is again in doubt. Hsdn Tzu lists them as Duke Huan of Ch'i, 
Duke Wen of Chin, King Chuang of Ch'u, King Ho-ld of Wu, and 
King Kou-chien of Wu. The "five peaks" were, T'ai-shan ($ -b ) 
in the east (in present Shantung), Hua-shan (f ^ ) in the 
west (in present Shensi), Huo-shan ( ^ jj ) in the south (in 
present Anhwei), Heng-shan (h ) j_ n the north (in present 
Shansi), and Sung-shan (% dj ) in the centre (in present Honan). 


16. TPYL 174/2a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "Broad palaces 
have an excess of Yin, thus they keep the harmony of Heaven and 
Earth at a distance. Therefore the sage does not make them. 
Comment: from CCFL 77. 


17. TPYL 345/1a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "This is the 

means by which ritual flourished. - When the single-edged 

blade is on the right, the symbol is the white tiger." 
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Comment : from. CCFL 14 . 

18. YPYL 356/la - In "The Symbols for Rules Governing Apparel", 
the Ch’un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "One who takes armour and repulses 
his enemies is indeed not honoured by men ." 

Comment : from CCFL 14 . 

18. TPYL 360/2b - Also the (Ch 'un-ch 1 iu) Fan-lu says: "Only 
man ... matches Heaven and Earth. Man has three hundred and 
sixty joints, thus matching Heaven's number. The shape of his 
body and his bones and flesh match the generosity of Earth. 
Above, the perceptions of his ears and eyes are the image of 
the sun and moon. The openings of the body and the arrange¬ 
ment of the pulse are images of the rivers and valleys. The 
sorrow, pleasure, joy and anger of the mind are of a kind with 
the spiritual auras. ... Thus the three hundred and sixty- 
six lesser joints duplicate the number of days and the twelve 
major joints duplicate the number of the four seasons. Inside, 
there are the five organs which duplicate the number of the ... 
elements, and outside, there are the four limbs which duplicate 
the number of the four seasons. Sometimes he looks and some¬ 
times he closes his eyes*, thus duplicating day and night. 

i 

Sometimes he is yielding and sometimes he is firm , thus dupli¬ 
cating winter and summer. Sometimes he is sorrowful, and 



sometimes he is happy, thus duplicating the Yin and Yang." 
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Comment : from CCFL 56 . Note *: TPYL has quite obviously 

miseopied ch ‘en (S& ) for ming (a* ) , 


20. TPYL 402/2a - The Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "The clear 

among auras are the spirits , while the clear among men are the 
wise. (Thus he who) cultivates himself makes the selection of 
the spirits his treasure, and (he who) governs the state makes 
accumulation of the wise his Way." 

Comment : from CCFL 22 . (This same passage was misquoted 

differently in 6. above.) - 1 


21. TPYL 467/2b - The Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "The word 
for spring is similar to that for wriggling. ... Wriggling 
is the appearance of joy and pleasure." 

Comment : from CCFL 44 . (Previously quoted in 8(ii) above.) 


22. TPYL 525/6a(2) - (i) The Ch 'un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "What 

is the Grand Sacrifice for Rain? It is a sacrifice (held in 
time) of drought. An opponent (might argue) saying: 'In a 
severe drought, then they held the Grand Sacrifice for Rain in 
which they pleaded for rain, (but when) there was severe flooding, 
they beat drums and there was an execution at the altar. The 
actions of Heaven and Earth are caused by the Yin and Yang. 

(But) in some (cases) they pleaded, and in others they showed 
anger. Why?' 

(It would) reply that in a great drought, the Yang has 
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the Yin. When the Yang destroys the Yin, the honourable has 
destroyed the mean, and this is indeed righteous. Even though 
(the drought) is of great severity, they worshipfully pray and 
nothing more. They did not dare to increase on it. But when 
there is severe flooding, the Yin has destroyed the Yang. When 
the Yin destroys the Yang, the mean has overcome the honourable. 
... Therefore they beat the drums, held an execution, (used) 
Vermillion silk, and acted in a threatening manner." 

Comment: from CCFL 5 . 1 


- (ii) It also says: "In ancient times there 
were four sacrifices in a year. ... (They) accord with what is 
produced and matured by the four seasons in making sacrifice 
to one's predecessors and to one's parents. ... 'in the spring 
it is called Tz'u. 1 ... In the Tz'u, onions are (offered as) 
food at the beginning of the first month. ... 'In the summer 
it is called the Ydeh.' In the Ydeh, steamed biscuits (are 
offered) in the fourth month. ... 'In the autumn it is called 
the Ch'ang.' ... In the Ch'ang, the taste of millet (is 
offered as) food in the seventh month. ... 'In winter it is 
called the Cheng.* In the Cheng, the first rice is brought 


in in the tenth month." 

Comment : from CCFL 68 . This is a rearrangement of the CCFL 

version. 



23. TPYL 527/3b(2) - (i) The Ch 1 un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "The 
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king performs one sacrifice a year in the suburbs. ... Heaven 
is the ruler of the one hundred spirits, and that which is 
most honoured by the king." 

Comment : from CCFL 66 . 

- (ii) It also says: "(According to the) 
righteousness of the Spring and Autumn Annals , when there is 
great mourning in the state, the sacrifices of the ancestral 
temple are stopped, but the Suburban Sacrifice is not stopped. 
They do not stop the Suburban Sacrifice because they do not pre¬ 
sume to use mourning for one's parents to abrogate the ritual 
of the service of Heaven." 

Comment : from CCFL 67 . 

24. TPYL 627/2a - The Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "If wood 

changes, then (the plants) will wither in the spring, and 
flourish in the winter , In autumn there will be floods , and 
in spring there will be much rain. Thus when forced labour 
and public work occur (too) frequently, and when taxes and 
levies are repetitious, the common people will be impoverished. 
They will rebel against or abandon (the state), and in the 
roads there will be many starving people. The one who saves 
them will reduce forced labour and public work, lessen taxes 
and levies, open the granaries, and relieve the hardships." 
Comment : from CCFL 63 . (Previously quoted in 11 (ii) above.) 

25. TPYL 684/5b - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "When the 
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crown is on the head, the symbol is the black hat-brim. ... 

The appearance of the black hat—brim is the most strict and 
awe-inspiring. Its symbol is at the back, (yet)... (it) turns 
back and dwells on the head. (This means that) warfare is pre¬ 
sent, but is not used." 

Comment : from CCFL 14. 


26. TPYh 680/8a(2) - (Two legal cases, translated as cases 

six and seven of CCCS above.) 

27- TPYL 687/3b - In thebook "Stopping Rain", Tung Chung- 

shu says: " He who conducts the ceremony (wears) a red cap. 
Discussing it from this we know that what is worn as a crown 

is not shown ." 

Comment : The wearing of a red cap is mentioned in CCFL 75 , 

but this passage has been lost from the text. 


28. TPYL 702/3b '- The Gh *un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: " Summon rain 
with a dragon; drive away heat with a fan ." 

Comment: Conforms with CCFL 74 . but has been lost from the text. 


29. TPYL 718/6a - The Ch‘un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: 11 (King) Ch 

tortured the Marquis of Kuei 1 s daughter and took her ring." 
Comment: from CCFL 6. 


- The Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "(If) the 



30. TPYL 743/4a 
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ruler of men is fond of battles, ... and covets cities and town, 
... then the people will become ill with ... coughs." 

Comment : from CCFL 60 . 

31. TPYL 743/6a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "(If) the 

ruler of men treats the ancestral temple lightly, _ and 

obstructs Heaven's seasons, ... the people will become ill 
with superous swelling." 

t 

Comment : from CCFL 60 . 

32. TPYL 757/2b - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "In summer, 

rain is sought by ... exposing a cauldron to the sun in the 
main thoroughfare for ten days . ’ " 

Comment: from CCFL 74 . (Previously quoted in 12. above.) 

33. TPYL 762/4a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "In summer, 

rain is sought by ... exposing a pestle and mortar to the sun 
in the street for ten days ." 

Comment : from CCFL 74 . (Previously quoted in 12. above). 


34. TPYL 813/6a - The Ch'un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: " Heating- 

stone to take metal ... is not man's ... idea. ... The origin 

of ... good and bad luck - are also not intended by mankind. 

Comment: from CCFL 65. 
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35. TPYL 823/4a - Tung Chung-shu said: "When (King) Yd of 

(the Hsia dynasty) was overseeing the plowing, he would bow 

from the carriage if there were five couples, and he would de¬ 

scend when he passed a town of ten houses. When looking at a 
mountain, he would look up, and when looking at a valley, he 

would look down ." 

Comment : Possibly from a lost chapter of CCFL o 

36- TPYL 837/2b - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If metal 

opposes earth, the five grains are injured . ... If earth 

opposes metal, the five grains will not be completed." 

Comment : from CCFL 62 , from which the word "injured" has been 

deleted (Su Yd), in order to accommodate the following two 
words (which this text does not have). 

37 - TPYL 839/lb - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "When rice 

grows in the wilderness ... there will be a deficiency of grain 
in the bars. ... All are strange and ... wonderful. They are 
not what mankind intended." 

Comment: from CCFL 65. 


38- TPYL 872/2a(2) - (i) The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "The 
king is the beginning of mankind. If the king is correct, the 
the original vapours are harmonious, wind and rain are season; 
lucky stars appear, and a yellow dragon will descend." 

Comment : from CCFL 6 . 
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- (ii) It also says: "When the regulation of 
the Five Emperors and the Three Kings had the world, they did 
not presume to have the intention to (differentiate between) 
the ruler and the people. The tax was one part in ten. (The 
people) were taught to love and encouraged to be loyal. They 
respected the aged, treated relatives as relatives, and honoured 
the honourable. They did not steal the people's time, taking 
only three days of corvee labour a year. In the homes of the 
people there was a sufficiency for all, and there was no evil 
of grief or wrath. ... Because of ... Heaven sent down a 
sweet dew, vermillion grass grew, sweet springs burst forth, 
the wind and rain were seasonal, bounteous crops flourished, 
and phoenix and unicorns roamed in the outskirts." 

Comment : from CCFL 6 . 

39. TPYL 872/6a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If this 

benevolence of the king reaches metal and stones, then a cool 
wind will emerge." 

Comment : from CCFL 60 . (Previously quoted in 2. above.) 

40. TPYL 873/6b - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "The busi¬ 
ness of agriculture is encouraged by the ruler, the people's 
time is not stolen, the people are used for no more than three 
days iri a year, and taxes are exacted at one part in ten. 
Scholars of the classics are promoted. ... The gates are openei 
and the barriers are pushed out. If this benevolence reaches 
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the grass and trees, then ... vermillion grass will grow." 
Comments : from CCFL 60 . 

41. TPYL 876/lla - The Ch 1 un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If the 

king's words are not harmonious, ... will not be malleable, and 
there will be much rolling of thunder in autumn. Thunder claps 
are the aura of metal, and their note is shang . Thus the 
r esponse..." 

Comment : from CCFL 64 . (Previously quoted in 5. above.) 

42. TPYL 877/6a - The Ch 1 un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If wood 

has changes, then ... in spring there will be much rain. The 

reason for this is forced labour and public work occurring 

(too) frequently, and taxes and levies being repetitious." 

Comment : from CCFL 63 . (Previously quoted in 11 (ii) and 24. 

above.) 

43. TPYL 879/3a - The Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: "If water 

opposes earth, there will be a severe drought." 

Comment : from CCFL 62 . 

44. TPYL 883/6b - In "Harmony With and Obstruction of the 
Five Elements", Tung Chung-shu says: "(If) the ruler of men 
treats the ancestral temple lightly, and does not pray ... 
then ghosts will cry in the night ." 

Comment: from CCFL 60. (Previously quoted in 31. above.) 
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45. TPYL 902/4a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "In all 

making of presentations, ... the ministers use sheep. ... 

When drinking from their mothers, lambs must kneel down ... 

(This) is as though they understand ritual. The word ’sheep' 
is ... 'auspicious'. Therefore ... (they) make it their gift." 
Comment : from CCFL 72 . 

46. TPYL 910/2a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: “ The ape 

J 

is big and black like a monkey, and its fore-arms are long . 

The reason why it has long life is that it is good at drawing 

in the auras ." 

Comment : similar to CCFL 77 . 

47. TPYL 915/2a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If this 

benevolence reaches the feathered creatures, then ... phoenix 
will hover." 

Comment: from CCFL 60. 


48* TPYL 917/lb - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "In all 

making of presentations, ... the nobles use wild geese. - 

(they) have a similarity to elders. ... (they) are above the 

people, but they must-have precedence. - Wild geese 

have (good) order of sequence. Therefore c .. (they) make it 
their gift." 



Comment: from CCFL 7 2 . 
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49. TPYL 919/7a - The Ch 1 un-ch *iu Fan-lu says: " Chang 
T'ang ... made enquiries of ... (Tung) Chung-shu ... saying: 

'In sacrifices in the ancestral temple, sometimes they used 
tame ducks for wild ducks. ... Is it permissible or not ?' 

Tung Chung-shu) replied saying: 'Tame ducks are not 
wild ducks, and wild ducks are not tame ducks. ... (I) am 

stupid, but I consider it to be incorrect.'" 


Comment : from CCFL 71 0 

50. TPYb 952/2a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "If wood 

has changes, then (the plants) wither in spring and flourish 
in winter . ... forced labour ... Purity, constancy, skill, 

and valour cannot control it. " 

Comment : from CCFL 63 . (Previously quoted more correctly in 

11 (ii), 24, and 42. above.) TPYL continues as though the 
following entry were also from CCFL , but it concerns a pro¬ 
posal made by an official of the Northern Wei Dynasty (AD 386- 
534). 

51. TPYL 956/4a - In thebook, "Seeking Rain", Tung Chung- 

shu says: "In autumn, -with nine (measure word ) T'ung wood 

fish." 


Comment: from CCFL 74. 


52. TPYL 965/lb - The Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Fan-lu says: 



a date and inlaid gold and show it to a child 
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that he will take the date and not take the gold. ... There¬ 
fore, to mankind, the smaller they are, the easier things are 
to understand." 

Comment : from CCFL 31 . 

53. TPYL 980/4a - The Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu says: "The 

Shepherd's Purse is in its prime in ... The aura of winter 
is 'water* and the taste of Shepherd's Purse is sweet. It is 
raised up by the aura 'water'... Therefore in its prime it is 
sweet and it overcomes the cold. Shepherd's Purse ... says 
'relieve'. It is the means by which we are relieved from 
great flood." 

Comment: from CCFL 77. 
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4.: " A Discussion of Disasters" (Yen- 

t *ieh Lun : 54:) 

The (Grand) Censor said: "One cannot sacrifice together 
with a shamaness and one cannot talk to each individual 
Confucian. (The latter) believes in the past and doubts the 
present (while the former) thinks others wrong and themselves 
right. Now, those who follow the ancient connect it to the 
present, and those who speak of the distant unite it to the 
near. (They say that) the sun and the moon are in the sky, but 
that the proof is in man. The incidence of disasters and anom¬ 
alous occurrences, the length of lifespan, the changes of Yin 
and Yang, the ordering of the four seasons (into) water, fire, 
metal, and wood, the response of omens of good and evil fortune 
the influence of ghosts and spirits, the good fortune from 
sacrifices, the paths of the sun and moon, and the regulation 
of the stars, are the result of obscure teachings. On what 
basis were they begun? When they do not know they are silent. 
Thus there is not the slightest disorder. 

The literati (replied) saying: "In the beginning, the 
Prime Minister of Chiang-tu, Master Tung (Chung-shu) expanded 
the theories on the Yin and Yang and the mutual succession of 
the four seasons. The father causes birth, the son nourishes, 
the mother rears, and the son buries. Therefore the spring 
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produces humanity, the summer causes virtue to grow, the aut¬ 
umn completes virtue, and the winter stores away propriety. 

This is the sequence of the four seasons, and that which the 
sage takes as a pattern. Punishments cannot be used to com¬ 
plete (moral) suasion. Therefore (the sage) makes broadcast 
(his)moral teachings. When speaking of the far it must be 
verified in the near. Therefore you act in accordance with 

f 

sincere forgiveness, as though the punishment were directed 

t 

* 

against one ' s own self and as though the hard labour were given 
to one's own self. How, then, could one bear to kill one’s 

v 

child, thereby serving the useless, corrupting the dependable 


and causing it to reach everywhere l Now, the men of Yu "eh 
love shell-fish 1 and oysters while looking down on the greater 
animals/ and a commoner takes pleasure in (music which) 
clatters while thinking strange the Shao and Hu. Therefore 
those who do not know scents will take fragrances for miasma, 
and those who do not know the Way will simply make disorder 
out of good words. Mankind is without a set lifespan. Every¬ 
one takes their fate from the good or evil (of their actions). 
I Ao ( V %%) did not attain (the proper time of) his death 


because of his skill and power; and because of his greed an 
violence, the Earl of Chih (*£ 4a ) caused his own death.^ 

The evidence of a disaster from Heaven, and the response of a 
lucky omen are like the expected return of a gift. Each come 
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according to its category. Therefore Heaven helps those who 

love to do good with good fortune. Such are auspicious omens. 

The Book of Changes says: 

'From Heaven there is protection for him. 

Auspicious omens all benefit (him).'^ 

Heaven repays those who love to do evil with calamity. Such 

are supernatural misfortunes. The (Kung-yang Commentary to the) 

Spring and Autumn Annals says: 'In response to this there was 

*7 

a disaster from Heaven. ' (Kings) Wen and Wu of Chou honoured 

* 

4 

wisdom and accepted admonition. They were not remiss in re- 

O 

specting warnings. Purifying their virtue they increased xn 

« v 

goodness, and the spirits made gifts (to them) . The Book of 
Songs says: 

'Good fortune comes down abundantly. 

Good fortune comes down prodigiously.' 9 

The sun is Yang, and the path of the Yang is. brilliant. The 

moon is Yin, and the path of the Yin is obscure. This is what 

is meant (when we say that) .the ruler is honourable while the 

minister is mean. Therefore the Yang is first to flourish above, 

while the multitudes of the category of the Yin rest below. 

When the moon is seen in the sky, oysters thrive in the streams. 

Therefore, if the ministers do not act as ministers, then the 

Yin and Yang are not in harmony, and there are (malevolent) 

changes in the sun and moon. When government and education are 

not balanced, the wet and dry (seasons) are not timely, and Mine 

and T'e insects 10 are engendered. These are the responses of 
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disaster and anomalous occurrence. The four seasons are re¬ 
placed in order, and man makes a pattern of their achievements. 
The stars are arranged in the heavens, and man copies their 
actions. The constant stars^ are like the (Three) Dukes 
and the (Nine) Ministers, while the myriad stars are like 
the multitude of (common) people- When the arranged stars^ are 
correct, the myriad stars are regulated, but if the constant 
stars' 1 '^ are disordered, the myriad stars fall." 

4 

The (Grand) Censor said: "The words of the literati are 

of the category.,'’ positive and negative. The five destroyers 

replace and engender one another. The Book of Changes is 

clear about the Yin and Yang, while the Book of History is 

lengthy about the five elements. The spring causes birth, 

while the summer causes growth. Therefore fire is engendered 

12 

at vin ("S’) by wood. It belongs to the Yang. Autumn causes 

birth, while winter causes death. Therefore water is engendered 

13 

at shen (4> ) by metal. It belongs to the Yin. During the 
four seasons, the five elements alternately rise, and fall. 

Yin and Yang are of different categories, and water and fire 
are not the same instrument. When metal obtains earth it is 
completed, but when it obtains fire, it dies. Metal is en¬ 
gendered at ssu (^). 14 What are the theories and what are th< 
words for this to be so?" 
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The literati (replied) saying: “Weapons are vicious 
instruments. 

'When armour is strong and weapons sharp. 

They are calamitous to the world* 

When it is the mother who controls the child. 

There can be growth for a long time. 

When the sage copies this. 

He represses arms, not exposing them. 

The Book of Songs says: 

'Causing the recall of shield and spear. 

The encasing of bow and arrow, 

X seek the greatest of virtue. 

To spread to these (nations of) Hsia. . + 

In an age of decline it is not thus. They oppose the Way of 

<f »• 

Heaven in order to make glad their violent hearts. Blood flows 
from the corpses that they (might) contend for territory. 

They imprison the rulers of men and extinguish the sacrifices 
of man. They murder the children of men as though they were 
cutting off the grass or trees. The mutilated shoulder (their 
belongings) and scatter on the roads. (The ruler) had given 
what he personally hated to others. This is why his state was 
destroyed and he personally received calamity. Such was the 
King of Ch 1 in." 


The (Grand) Censor said: "Metal is engendered at ssu, 
and there is a slight increase in punishments. Therefore the 
shepherd's purse and wheat die in summer. The Book of Changes 



says: 
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'When you walk on frost 
Firm ice is arriving. '^ 

In autumn, at the first descent of frost, the grass and (the 

< 

leaves of) the trees fall. It combines with winter and they 
carry out the killing, and all things are finally stored away. 
Spring and summer give birth and growth. Thus they benefit 
the practice of humanity. Autumn and winter kill and store 
away. Thus they benefit the giving of punishment. Therefore 
if it is not the season for it and you plant, then even if 
there is birth, there is no maturation. To practise virtue 
in autumn and winter is referred to as opposing the Way of 
Heaven. The 1 Yfieh-ling' { f] "t ) (says that) when the cold winds 

tf 

arrive, the killing auras are active, the cricket cries, and 

the clothing of furs is completed-The Son of Heaven puts 

the lesser punishments into practice, and commences the Chu- 

lou ("IE* ) (Sacrifice), in order to accord with the orders 

of Heaven. The literati treat the four seasons the same, unite 

the Yin and Yang, exalt virtue, and do away with punishment. 

If it were thus, the birds of prey would not be bloodthirsty, 

and the wild beasts would not plunder. In autumn there would 

be no Sou (%) and Hsien 0®) (hunts), and in winter there 

, on 

would be no T'ien (®) and Shou 0?) (hunts). " 



The literati (replied) saying: "It is the Way of Heaven 
to love birth and to hate death;- to love rewards and to hate 
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punishments. Therefore It causes Yang to occupy the substan¬ 
tial spreading the gift of virtue, and Yin to occupy the 
insubstantial acting as an assistant to the Yang. Yang is 


positive while Yin is negative. The junior cannot supercede 
the senior. This is why Heaven demeans winter and honours 
spring; extends the Yang and contracts the Yin. Therefore 
the king, in facing south and receiving the world, is turning 
his back on the Yin while facing towards the Yang. He causes 
virtue to be advanced and punishments to be retreated. If 
frost and snow arrive late, the five grains will still mature, 
but if there is hail and mist in the summer, the ten thousand 

& v 

things will all be injured. Looking at it from this (point of 
view), the use of severe punishment to govern the state is like 
using autumn and winter to mature the five grains. Therefore 
laws and commandments are tools for controlling evil. They 
are not a wind which brings (good) government. This is why, 
in ancient times, enlightened kings caused their moral suasion 
to flourish, and were slow to use punishments and reprimands. 

(The latter are so loosely sketched that) the boat swallowing 
fish escapes the net, yet punishments and investigations (are 
applied) to (those causes) beyond the mark (of.proper behaviour). 
When its extremities are brought back, none of the people will 


transgress against the prohibitions." 
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FOOTNOTES: 


1* Substituting lo. (In) for lei (*fa) . (Chang Chih-hsiang - 

II. * ). 

2. The ox, the sheep, and the pig. Normally the compound, 

t_l.aJLrlk ao ( ) refers to the sacrifical ox alone. 

3. The music of the Emperors Sun and T'ang respectively. 

4 / = ^Substituting ch ■ iao (r5 ) for kung ) . (Chang Tun-jen - 
Sx d- ) . X Ao was a legendary archer of great skill who 
died before his time. ( cf . Analects 14.6; Legge, Classics I, 
p.277). The given name, Ao, seems to have been recorded 

nowhere else but here. 

/ 

5. The Earl of Chih was one of the most powerful nobles in 
Chin in the early fifth century BC (cf. TCP Ai 23.2,.3;.and 
27.5). SC 79/18b says that insatiable greed caus 

6. Changes , "ta-yu" ( * dq ). (cf. Wilhelm, p.62)., 

if v 

7. KYC, Hsdan 15.2,. 

8. Understanding tai (It) to be a loan word for tai ( f.). 

(Yang Shu-ta - tf ill ). 

9- Songs 4.1 (i).9. (cf . Legge, Classics IV, p.579). 

10. Two types of crop-destroying insect. 

11. Alternate methods of referring to the twenty-eight 
constellations. 

12. Third of the twelve branches. This corresponded to the 
first month of the Chinese calendar (the first month of spring) 
after BC 104. (It usually fell in January and February of the 
Western calendar). 

13. Ninth of the twelve branches. This corresponded to the 
seventh month (the first month of autumn) of the Chinese 
calendar after 104 BC. (It usually fell in July and August 
of the Western calendar). 

14. Sixth of the twelve branches. This corresponded to the 
fourth month of the Chinese calendar (the first month of summer 
after 104 BC. (It usually fell in May and June of the Western 
calendar). The Grand Censor is pointing out the contradiction 
between the growth associated with summer, and the weapons 
associated with metal. 
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15. Yang Shu-ta implies that this may have been an early 
poem by pointing out that every eighth word rhymed according 
to the T'ang pronunciation. It is to be noted that it bears 
marked resemblance to some sections of the Tao-te Ching 

(cf. TTC 28,31, 52) . 

16. Songs 4.1 (i).8. (cf. Legge, Classics IV, p.578). 

17. Changes , "K'un" (*f). (cf . Wilhelm, p.13). 

18. The sixth chapter of the Li-chi . This sentence and the 
following sum up part of the section on the first month of 
autumn in this chapter but so little of them is an actual 
quotation that such punctuation here seems unnecessary. 

r 

19. Substituting lou (fl§) for liu (T? ). (Chang Chih-hsiang) . 

It was the sacrifice of wild animals with which the Han 
Emperors celebrated the beginning of autumn. 

20. There was much controversy over the names of the seasonal 
hunts. According-to KYC , Huan 4.1, the T'ien was the spring 
hunt, the Sou was the autumn hunt, and the Shou was the winter 
hunt. TC alone of the three commentaries mentions the Hsien. 

(cf . CCPL 35, ff.3.) 
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Tung Chung-shu I : "His Lif e ” 

In the first of the two articles in which he discusses 
the chronology of Tung Chung-shu, Shih Chih-mien (oc. / ) 

points out that it is unlikely that the date of submission of 
Tung's famous replies can ever be settled for sure.^ The same 
might well be said for the chronology of his entire life. The 
same two articles of Professor Shih outline both lucidly and 
well the extent to which scholars have disagreed over the cen¬ 
turies. This chapter follows closely Professor Shih' s conclusions 
since his is the most recent and exhaustive discuss‘ e of the 

A 

problem. 

Most scholars have put Tung's birth early in the reign of 
Wen-ti, and all have him predeceasing Wu-ti. When we find, how¬ 
ever, that Pan Ku says that Tung saw the reigns of four genera¬ 
tions (HS94B/23a), and that there is good evidence that he died 

2 

during the reign of Wu-ti, we are forced to agree with 
Professor Shih that Tung was born early in the reign of Empress 
Ltl. Again, with Professor Shih, we will hypothesize that he was 
born in BC 187 (Lti-hou 1). At the time of his birth, his home, 
Kuang-ch'uan, was part of the kingdom of Chao ), one of the 
six regions into which Chao was later divided by Wen-ti 
(HS14/3b). 3 



By the time Ching-ti came to the throne in BC 156, Tung 
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would already have become a master of the Kung-yang School 
of the Spring and Autumn Annals . Although later sources claim 
to trace the transmission of this school back to a disciple 
of Confucius,^ the earliest reference we have to it in the 
early histories is associated with a Hu-mu Sheng ( 9 ~ ) of 

Ch'i. He and Tung Chung-shu are reported to have been the first 
to have transcribed it on to "bamboo and silk", and each is said 
to have formed a school named after their states of origin 
(HS88/3b). While it is entirely possible that the older Hu-mu 
Sheng was, in fact, the teacher of Tung, we have been left no 
hard evidence to support this. Since their names are closely 
associated in both the early accounts, it is unlikely that there 
were any important differences between the Schools of Ch'i and 
Chao. This would account for the facts that apart from the 
first Confucian Prime Minister in imperial China, Kung-sun 
Hung, no other personages of note are connected with the School 
of Ch'i,^ and that all other students of the Kung-yang 
Commentary are intellectual descendants of Tung-Chung-shu. 


Both Hu-mu Sheng and Tung Chung-shu were appointed as 
Erudites to the court of Ching-ti. We have been left no hard 
evidence as to the date of Tung's promotion, but we might ten¬ 
tatively set it in the years 150-148 BC. Tung is listed as 
having come from Kuang-ch*uan, and although wo are told that 
it was a geopolitical entity caused by the division of Chao in 
the time of Wen-ti, it did not have a ruler until BC 155 
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(HS14/15a), and continuous rule was not established until 
DC 148 (HS14/17b). This most tenuous of arguments reasons 
that he would not have become intellectually important enough 
to be noted until after his home had become firmly known as 
Kuang-ch'uan. This cannot be demonstrated to have happened 
prior to BC 155. Equally tenuous as an argument is the fact 
that the second half of Ching-ti's reign saw more than twice 
as many reports of disasters and anomalous occurrences than 
the first. This is not the say that Tung Chung-shu's 
entrance into the central government would cause the fabrica¬ 
tion of reports. It is merely that his teachings might well 
have caused a more intent watch to be kept. Since Kuang-ch'uan 
was founded in the time of Wen-ti, and because the reporting 
of disasters and anomalous occurrences had a history of hun¬ 
dreds of years, both of these points alone would most certainly 
be insufficient. Most scholars, however, have found it con¬ 
venient to place Tung's appointment roughly in the middle of 
the reign of Ching-ti. 


We come now to the problem around which the greatest con¬ 
troversy has raged. This is the date on which Tung Chung-shu 
submitted his replies to Wu-ti. At the root of the discussion 
is the fact that there is contradictory evidence, which forces 
every historian into the position where he must ignore as 
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incorrect one or more pieces of the evidence. Unless it can 
be proved that the piece (s) of evidence which are disregarded 
are patently later forgeries, or at best mistakes, al1 evi¬ 
dence becomes suspect. All this is compounded by the general 
lack of hard evidence. We will present, then, what appears to 
be the most plausible sequence of events, and deal afterwards 
with the major opposing arguments. 


To begin with, we are forced to agree with the argument that 
because Tung Chung-shu was an erudite in the reign of Ching-ti, 
he must have been recommended as "good and virtuous" in BC 140 
( chien-yttan 1). We disagree, however, that he gained prefer¬ 
ment at this time. We are told that in the first levy, it v/as 
Chuang Chu (»« bp ) alone who was favoured, and promoted to the 

•7 

rank of Gentleman of the Palace (HS 64A/la). And in HS22/4a, 
we are given the following sequence of events: "When Wu-ti 
ascended the throne, he promoted and employed the outstanding, 
discussed the establishment of the Ming-t'ang, and regulated 
ritual and clothing, in order to cause the great peace to pros¬ 
per. At the time, the Grand Empress Dowager favoured the words 
of Lao (-tzu) and the Yellow (Emperor), and was not fond of the 
Confucian arts. These affairs, then, were done away with. 


Later, Tung Chung-shu made a reply saying: .. 


„ 8 


Since it i£ 


a precis of the first of the three replies made by Tung which 
follows this quotation, all three must have been made after tl 


; i'. 

i.rz'-i 1 1 rr 


£ A 

I “/f E 
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death of the Grand Empress Dowager Tou in BC 135 (HS6/4a). 

Further evidence that Tung's memorials were submitted during 

the second levy of the "capable and good" which was held in 

BC 134 is provided in his memorials themselves. In his first 

memorial he mentions the fact that the Han had been established 

for over seventy years, and, in his second, he includes, in 

passing, the names of the two barbarian states, Yeh-lang (w. ) 9 

and K'ang-chd (/£ /% ) Because the Han was considered to have 

been founded in BC 206, the seventy year mark could not have 

been passed until BC 136 ( chien-yfian 5). Yeh-lang first came 

into contact with the Han during the south-western expeditions 

of BC 135 (HS95/2a,2b,3a), while K'ang-chti was mentioned in 

the same context in a proclamation issued by Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju 

which can be dated at about that time (HS57B/lb).^ Again, 

the list of deeds which the emperor claims to have done in 

the proclamation given before Tung's second reply, could not 

have been accomplished in the short period of his reign which 

12 

preceded the first levy in BC 140. The fact that Tung was 
in the capital shortly after the proclamation of the second 
summons is attested to by the section attributed to him in 
Hsi-chlng Tsa-chi .^^ Tung's success in the levy of BC 134 is 
recorded in the "Basic Annals of ‘Wu-ti" (HS6/5b), but unfort- 


desircd.14 


unately, this piece of evidence is less reliable than might 



On of the major arguments which place Tung's replies in 
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thc earlier levy is that both of the early histories say that 
they were made "when the emperor came to the throne." We would 
reply that the word “when" is indefinite, and that nowhere 
does it say "immediately". More serious, however, are the 
argiiments based on the major accomplishments attributed to Tung 
by Pan Ku towards the end of the latter's biography of him. 

Pan Ku says that Tung, 1) illuminated Confucianism, 2} did 
away with the one hundred schools, 3) established a government 
office for schools, and 4} recommended that the talented, the 
filial, and the incorrupt be recommended from the commanderies. 
The first of these presents no problems, and the second was done 
in response to a memorial by Kung-sun Hung in BC 124 (HS6/llb, 
HS88/3b-6a), long after the date of Tung's memorials. We know 
that the second was done while T'ien Fen was Prime Minister 
(HS88/3b) at his behest, but we have no precise date for this. 
Since he held this rank between 5 July, BC 135, and 7 May, 

BC 131 (HS19B/14b-15b), it is certainly possible that it 
occurred after Tung's memorials. The real problem is that in 
BC 135, there was the first imperial summons to the filial and 
incorrupt from the commanderies and kingdoms (HS6/4a). When 
we learn, however, that even by BC 128, this was a policy which 
had not been carried out (HS6/Qb), it becomes possible to argue 
that Tung was urging the implementation rather than the inaug¬ 
uration. Another serious obstacle to the BC 134 dating is 
that the imperial questions listed in HS56 do not seem to 
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match those listed in HS 6 for that date. We can only point 
out that it i3 extremely unlikely that the full text of any 
given edict (or memorial) is given at any point in Han Shu : 
that the demands made upon the historian to summarize have 
removed most of the points in common. 


Immediately after his success in the "examination" of 
BC 134, Tung was posted to the southern kingdom of Chiang-tu^ 
as Prime Minister. It was here, apparently, that he was 
first able to put into practice his theories on the causing 
and stopping of rain. We still have extant part of a proclama¬ 
tion he issued to two of his subordinates, dated November 11, 

BC 134, on the need for, and the means by which the current 

16 

excess of rain should be stopped. Because the examination 
had been held in the spring or summer of the same year, this 
must have been one of his first acts after taking up his 
appointment. We have no means of knowing how long it was that 
Tung held this post. Pan Ku tells us only that he was dis¬ 
missed in mid-career, without explaining why. In recording 
one of Tung'.s dialogues with the king, however, he is per¬ 
haps giving us a hint. Liu Fei ( c {-) 0 ), King of Chiang-tu, 
was one of the more martial of the regional rulers of the day. 

At the age of fifteen he had helped put down the rebellion of 

* 

BC 154, and even in the year of his death, he petitioned the 
throne for permission to attack the Hsiung-nu (HS 53/4b,5a). 
Tung’s pacifist reply to his martial question could hardly 



..jvitj y. 
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17 


have pleased him. 

We will suppose, then, that he was dismissed in BC 133 
or 132, and that he became a Gentleman of the Palace in 
BC 132 or 131. It was a rank he held until his conviction 
under law for an imprudent memorial. In order to date this 
accurately, it is necessary to digress for a time in order to 
establish the chronology of the official who caused his down¬ 
fall, Chu-fu Yen. 

In his biography (HS64A/16b-21a), we are told that Chu-fu 
Yen first tried to gain audience with the emperor in BC 134, 
but was unsuccessful. The date of his first audience with the 
emperor is unrecorded, but in the memorial which he submitted 
at that time, he was highly critical of attacks on Hsiung-nu 
territory. We must reason, therefore, that his first audience 
occurred after attacks had been mounted against them during the 
reign of Wu-ti. When we learn that the first (unsuccessful) 
foray to the edges of Hsiung-nu territory occurred in BC 133 
(HS6/5a-6b), and the first successful attack occurred in the 
spring of BC 129 (HS6/7b-8a), we might reason that it was in 
the summer or autumn of BC 129 that he made his entrance into 
the central court. The emperor was so pleased with the memorial 


submitted at this time that Chu-fu Yen was immediately promoted 


to Palace Attendant, and within a year had been advanced four 




times to the rank of Gentleman of the Palace. During 


:-J il". 
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in the central government, Chu-fu Yen advocated the equal di¬ 
vision of the fief of a feudal lord among his sons on his death 
This v/as proclaimed in BC 127 (HS6/10b) . His advice to trans¬ 
port potential trouble makers to Hou-ling was implemented in 
BC 127 (HS6/10b) . The founding of Shuo-fang (n ) Commandery 
which he had proposed, occurred in BC 127 as well (HS6/10b). 

In addition he achieved merit in the establishment of the 
Empress Wei, and he exposed the wrong-doings of King Ting-kuo 
(*1' Q ) of Yen {.'u.). The former occurred in BC 128 (HS6/9b), 
while the latter committed suicide because of it in BC 127 
(HSl4/lla). So successful was his short career, that all the 
senior officials feared him, and he was able to solicit large 
sums of money as bribes. All this led to his appointment as 
Prime Minister to the state of Ch'i sometime in BC 127, and it 

i 

was later in the year that his conduct of the government of 
that state caused the guilt-ridden king to commit suicide (HS 
14/6a). Using this last as a pretext, his many political 
enemies attacked him and he was executed in the following year. 

Thus we can date Chu-fu Yen's entrance into the central 
administration at late BC 129 or early BC 128, his meteoric 
rise to BC 128 and early BC 127, his fall to late BC 127, and 
his death to BC 126. It is most likely, then, that his theft 
of Tung's memorials occurred sometime in BC 128, and that this 
was one of the several things that caused him to be feared. 
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The arguments that this occurred at a much earlier date {the 
fires mentioned in Tung's memorial had occurred in BC 135), 
are thus answered by the fact that it was not until much later 
that Chu-fu Yen could have benefited by it. Tung Chung-shu 
was probably pardoned the following year, restored to his old 
rank as Gentleman of the Palace, and possibly as a condition to 
all this, moved, with his family, to Mou-ling in the transpor¬ 
tation which occurred in that year. 


For the next few years, his career seems to have been 
relatively placid, although, in the course of it he seems to have 
made a powerful enemy, the future Prime Minister, Kung-sun Hung. 
It is to be sure that well before this time, Tung Ghung-shu 
had become a master of all five classics ( HS8 8/23b).19 it was 
at this time that Tung taught the scholars Wu-ch'iu Shou-wang 
( .1 £ J: X ) (HS64A/14a) and Hsia-hou Shih-ch'ang ( ? <i § ) 

(HS?5/2a); the latter one of the key scholars in the rise of 
Han Confucianism. Towards the end of this, his last, period 
in the central court, Tung held public arguments before the 
emperor with Han Ying (*?? *- ) and Chiang Kung (;! ). With the 

first, a master of the Book of Songs and the Book of Changes , 
he was never successful; but with the latter, a master of the 


Book of Songs and the Ku-liancr Commentary , but a stutterer, he 
always won (HS8 8/2a, and 23b). Those discussions most probably 
took place in BC 123 after Kung-sun Hung had become Prime 
Minister. 

i 
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In spite of the victory won for the Kung-yang School 
(of which Kung-sun Hugn was also a follower), Tung had aroused 
the emnity of the Prime Minister who had him posted as the 
Prime Minister of Chiao-hsi (8V ) * Under the circumstances, 
this was tantamount to yet another sentence of death against 
Tung Chung-shu, for the King of Chiao-hsi was notorious. His 
biography (HS 53/7a-8a) describes him as a tyrant, a poor admin¬ 
istrator, a homosexual, and a king responsible for the deaths 
of many of his high officials. Although Pan Ku tells us that 
Tung got along well with this ruler, it is most probable that 
after a very short time indeed, Tung Chung-shu pleaded illness 
and retired. Although the dates of his appointment and re¬ 
tirement are highly conjectural, the pressure of previous and 
subsequent dateable events force us to hypothesize that his 

appointment and retirement occurred in the same year, BC 122. 

% 

His retirment from office did not, however, end his in¬ 
volvement in public events. On at least one occasion, an 
emissary was sent to consult him on "important questions". It 
was the Commandant of Justice, Chang T'ang (7s ) who came to 
ask him about the Suburban Sacrifice in late BC 122 or early 
BC 121. His final years in Mou-ling cannot have been happy 
ones. There, among the prominent failures and misfits of his 
day, this scholar of great erudition must have felt sadly ne¬ 
glected. In this town which waited for the emperor’s death, 
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and while waiting for his own, Tung Chung-shu composed the 
last two pieces which have been left to us. The first was 
his melancholy _fu, "Neglected Men of Worth". The second was 
a memorial to the throne in which he urged a number of econo¬ 
mic reforms which were never carried out (HS24A/16a-l7a). 

However futile were the contents of his last memorial at 
the time, they serve us to establish the date of his death. In 
it he advocates the abolition of the government monopolies on 
salt and iron. His death, therefore, comes at some time after 
BC 117 when they were established. At the end of Tung's 
memorial, the text continues, "After the death of Tung Chung- 
shu, expenditures became increasingly excessive, all under 
Heaven was wasted, and people again ate each other." (HS24A/17a). 
The only time after the establishment of the government monop¬ 
olies on which people were recorded as having eaten each other 
was in BC 114 (HS6/18b). Thus it is probable that Tung died 
in BC 116 or 115 at the age of seventy-one or seventy-two. 
Although there is no early evidence to support it, Tung Chung- 

shu is thought to have been buried at Ha-mo Ling ('It' IS f£ ) 

22 

in Ch'ang-an. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Shih Chih-mien, "Tung Chung-shu Tui-ts‘e Tsai Yflan-kuang 
Yttan-nien K‘ao M ( T ^ -if H i & ^ ), and, 

"Tung-tzu Nien-piao Ting-wu" ( £ 3 T i7 ti ), in Han- 
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•jhih_ Pien-i ( • 7 '2 yi. ) f (chung-yang Wen-wu Ku-ying She 

( 't * x 1=) U >3. ) , Taipei: 1954), p.12-15. 

2. See below. 

3. Kuang-ch'uan was close to present Shantung, 30 east 
of Ts 'ao-ch'iang (t 3-1 )h., Hopei. 

4. See Legge, Classics V, p.36-37 - 

5. No other students of this school are listed in HS88. 

6. HS5, 26 and 27 list six BC 156-149, and fourteen BC 148-142. 

7. The early date of his promotion is confirmed by his appear¬ 
ance in BC 138 in this rank (HS 6/3b). 

8. The precis translated in 1.3 above follows. 

9. A barbarian state out of which the Han created a hsien . 

Its capital was 20 li. east of present T'ung-tzu (#1 )h., 
in Kueichou. 

10. A Central Asian state thought to have been north of the 
northern border of present Sinkiang. 

11. The proclamation was issued to one of the generals who 
was taking part in the south-western campaigns of BC 135. 

12. He says that he had 1) personally plowed the crown land, 

2) encouraged the filial and brotherly, 3) had been very ac¬ 
tive in state affairs, and 4) had taken pity on widows and 
orphans. 

13. HTCT 5/5b places him in the capital in August or 
September of BC 134. 

14. The same phrase notes that Kung-sun Hung gained prefer¬ 
ment at this time. However, his biography in both the early 
histories (SC112/lb, and HS58/lb) state that this occurred 
in BC 130. This leads to a further problem, for HS 6 records 
no levy of the "capable and good" for that year. Further¬ 
more, Kung-sun Hung's biography says that he was promoted to 
Left Prefect of the Capital within two years (SC112/2a), yet 
HS19B/16a shows this promotion to have occurred in the same 
year. One annotator of SC notes that one edition says that 
it was within one year, but this leaves us with two discrep¬ 
ancies at best. Although this has little more than perif- 
eralrelevance to the biography of Tung Chung-shu, the problem 
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has been outlined here to underline the potential unreliabil¬ 
ity of all data. 

15. On the north shore of the Yang-tsu River, 46 li_ south-west 
of the present Chiang-tu h., in Kiangsu. 

16. CCFL 75. We have disagreed on this date with Professor 
Shih. c_f. CCFL 75, ff.2. 

17. Although Pan Ku records royal approval of Tung's answer, 
it is entirely possible that this was a historiographical 
device to gloss over a setback in Tung's career. 

18. This can be fairly accurately dated as to the year, since 
he was attacked in BC 127, but not executed until Kung-sun be¬ 
came Grand Censor in BC 126 (HS19B/16b-17a). 

19. He is the earliest of the five scholars whom Pan Ku lists 
as having been masters of all the five classics. Three of the 
remainder were pupils of Tung, while the fifth lived in the 
time of Wang Mang. 

20. HS56. and CCFL 71 record Chang’s rank as Commandant of 
Justice, the rank from which he was promoted in mid BC 121. 
Therefore it would be the closest date before this which 
was prior to the closest Suburban Sacrifice. We know that 
commencing in BC 133, Wu-ti performed this sacrifice at inter¬ 
vals of three years (SC28/20b). Thus it would have been prior 
to the sacrifice in the first month of BC 121 that he came. 

21. N. L. Swan, Food and Money in Ancient China, p.63. 

22. Tung Li-hsing ( i f ' <3 ), "Chi Tung Chung-shu Mu" [il 

’4 v i) , in Ming-jib Huang-hua Lu ( Q 1; i'l ), (T' ien- 

jen Co. ( X. k 3 ), Hong Kong: 1965), p.24-27. 
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Tung Chung-shu II : "Early Han Confucianism" 

One of the main watersheds in the history of Chinese 
thought was certainly the prohibition on ownership of and the 
burning of those books which were not considered "useful" by 
Ch'in Shih-huang Ti in BC 213. The actual efficacy of this 
measure was probably not as extensive and damaging as traditional 
historians have suggested. It is entirely likely that the con¬ 
fusion and turmoil of the following decade contributed equally 
to the general destruction of scholarship which seems to have 
occurred during this period. Books did indeed remain intact, 
however; undiscovered by the government searchers, as well as 
hidden from them, both in material fact and in the minds of 
those elderly scholars who had become specialists of them. And 
of course by far the greatest loss to the learning of the era 
was the destruction of the imperial libraries on the fall of 
the dynasty. 

Although the prohibition on ownership was not re¬ 
pealed until BC 191, in the middle of the inactive Hui-ti‘s 
reign, the evidence would indicate that the slow recovery of 
the Confucian Classics, as well as the writings of other 
schools, had begun considerably earlier. On the whole, howevc 
the early Han court was a cultural wasteland, and little atten¬ 
tion was given to literary pursuits. When the capital of Lu 
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fcll during the Han conquest, the victors condescended to 
find the chanting of the Confucian adepts at their rites 
moving, but it is implicit that they also found them useless. 
Kao-tzu, at an early date, quite graphically demonstrated his 
attitude by seizing the cap of an unfortunate C on f uc i a n who 
had had the misfortune to cross his path, and urinated into 
it. Later, however, it was to Confucianism that he turned 
when he wished to inject some order and propriety into his 
uncouth court. It was the court ritual devised by the 
Confucian, Shu-sun T'ung ( **■ ^ & ), which first, so he said, 
made him feel like an emperor. Such Confucian successes during 
the early years of the Han were few and limited, and such 
scholars as Shu-sun T'ung who gained minor fame at this time 
remain unconnected in the lines of intellectual heredity given 
in the chapters of the two early histories which are devoted 
to a description of Confucianism. The ideology of the central 
court remained Taoist laissez-faire in name, and Legalist 
laissez-faire in fact until after the turn of the first century 
BC. Serious Confucian inroads into this situation, however, 
date back into the reign of Wen-ti (ruled BC 179-157). Both he 
and his successor, Ching-ti, appointed Confucians as Erudites, 


and Won-ti even went so far- as to despatch the Legalist Officia 
Ch’ao Ts'o (^ “*•) to receive an imcomplete version of the (New 
Text) Book of History from the aged and feeble master Fu Sheng 
(± The general intellectual tenor of these two reigns. 
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however, was that of a catholic interest in old writings com¬ 
bined with a general disapproval of things Legalist. Offici¬ 
ally, however, Taoism reigned supreme in the central court 
almost up to the death of Wu-ti’s widow, the powerful Grand 
Empress Tou ( i: ), in BC 136. She had used her great political 
strength to come very close to causing the death of the Han 
founder of the Ch'i school of the Book of Songs , Ytlan Ku—sheng 
( $&. ill -- ) during the reign of Ching-ti, and she personally 
defeated the ideological assault by the Lu school of the Book 
of Songs on the central court in the opening years of Wu-ti*s 
rule. Elsewhere, however, and at an earlier date, three 
other centres of culture, not all of them Confucian, had devel¬ 
oped. It is interesting to note that all occurred in the 
capitals of those kingdoms whose rulers were close enough to the 
central line of imperial succession to have been considered, in 
theory at least, as possible contenders for it. It is possible 
then, that the collection of scholarship which occurred in each 
was an attempt to establish a kind of cultural legitimacy for 
the rulers in question. 

The first of these was the capital of Ch*u which was ruled 
by a younger brother of Kao-tsu, Liu Chiao ( V/ *$ ) . He had 
been infeudated in BC 201, and although he died in the second 
year of the reign of Wen-ti, he was a possible contender for 
the throne which the Empress Lfl had vacated on her death. He 
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was succeeded briefly by his son Liu Ying-k'o ( IP '), but 
his grandson, who ruled from BC 173 to 154, took part in the 
BC 154 rebellion against Ching-ti. He was killed, and the 
state reverted to the central government. Both Liu Chiao and 
his eldest son, Liu Ying-k'o were among the first students of 
the Lu school of the Book of Songs during the Han, and the 
fifth and sixth generation descendants of the former, Liu 
Hsiang and Liu Hsin, were of unparalleled importance in the 
Confucianism of the closing years of the Western Han. Liu 
Chiao, together with Shen Kung ( 9 ) and two other students 

of note studied this school under Fou-ch'iu Po ( it JE ^ ) of 
Ch'i who had been a disciple of Hsdn-tzu. All three of his 
fellow students became officials in the court of Ch'u, and 
Shen Kung's importance in this early period is attested to 
by the fact that Pan Ku was able to list thirteen of his stu¬ 
dents (among them Liu Ying-k'o) as important. 3 Thus it was 
that the Lu school of the Book of Soncrs became the most power¬ 
ful of the various Confucian schools during the first five 
reigns in the Han. It was from this position of strength that 
it was able to mount the first concerted ideological attack on 
the status quo of the central government immediately that Wu-ti 
came to the throne. First Wang Tsang (I ), who had previously 
been tutor to Wu-ti when he was the crown prince, was appointed 


as Chief of Palace Attendants (one of the Nine Ministers), and 



shortly Chao Wan (*^ Vi*) was appointed Grand Censor. Together 



..L; l-J id-. 
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they had the court invite their teacher, Shen Kung, to come 
to the Han court for a discussion of the establishment of a 
Ming-t'ang, and together they memorialized a recommendation 
that the power of the Grand Empress Dowager Tou be curtailed. 
In this last they met with total defeat, and together they 
committed suicide. This stunning reverse seems to have marked 
the temporary eclipse of this school, for Pan Ku lists only 
three scholars in the next 'generation'. Discredited first by 
the rebellion of the third king of Ch'u (himself a student of 
the Book of Songs 4 ), and later by this ill-considered politi¬ 
cal manoeuver, this Lu school did not again enjoy political 
importance until after the turn of the century. Prom its rise 
on the state of Ch'u through its attempt at central influence, 
however, it served notice to regional king and central politi¬ 
cian alike, that Confucianism was at least a lever which, when 
astutely handled, could wrest power for its user. 


The second cultural Mecca developed in the state of Huai- 
nan. Originally, it was a younger brother of Wen-ti, Liu 
Ch'ang ( Hi k. ), who had been infeudated here. Although his 
installment in the state occurred ten months later than that 
of Wen-ti in Tai ), his rebellion (and subsequent disinfeud- 
ation) in BC 174 might indicate that he, at least, thought 
himself the logical successor to the throne which Wen-ti filled 
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It was not his court, however, which became a focus of 
scholarship, but that of his son, Liu An ( ), who was ■ 

reinfeudated in the state a decade later.^ Because Huai-nan 

g 

was in the south, and far removed from the Confucian north- 
7 t 

east, he was unable to collect much of the philosophical 
school with which we are dealing, and is thus of only passing 
interest to us here. It is to be noted, however, that the 
collection of material which his court made has survived to 
the present as the Huai-nan Tzu and is an excellent source 
for some forms of mediaeval Chinese thought. In BC 122 Liu An 
and his only surviving brother plotted revolt and, on its un¬ 
timely discovery, committed suicide. In both Ch'u and Huai- 
nan, then, the Liu line used more violent means than the 
attempts at cultural superiority to gain imperial legitimacy. 


In the third, and perhaps most ideologically important 
case, however, the ruler in question had far clearer potential 
claims on the imperial throne, yet neither he nor any of his 
descendants 'indulged in civil war. Liu Te ( H?) ^), who was 
infeudated as hing of Ho—chien (Hi in BC 155, was the 

eldest son of Ching-ti who survived the reign, and his elder 
brother was the crown prince whose position was usurped by an 
infant Wu-ti in a distaff court intrigue. A diligent student 
in his youth, Liu Te instituted a system of rewards and emolu¬ 
ments soon after he came to his throne, which caused many old 
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books and scholars from several regions (particularly, appar¬ 
ently, those from "east of the mountains"^) to gather in his 
court. In this way his library was able to grow until it ri¬ 
valled that of the central court, containing such Old Text 
classics as the following: Chou Kuan (ft *£ ) 10 , The Book of 
History , Li (^£), Li-chi . Mencius, and Lao-tzu . In his 
court, he set up erudites of the Mao school of the Book of 
Songs and of the Tso-shih (Chuan ) to the Spring and Autumn 
Annals ♦ He was responsible, as well, for compiling a Classic 

of Music which had been recovered in fragments during the early 

12 

years of the dynasty. Although-the Lu school of the Book of 
Songs had been made important in the state of Ch‘u, and a cer¬ 
tain degree of interest in Confucianism had been demonstrated at 
an earlier date by the central court, Liu Te 1 s collections were 
the most extensive in Han China prior to the death of the Grand 
Empress Tou. The pressure of the literary superiority of the 
court of Ho-chien, then, was most certainly one of the forces 
which encouraged the court of Han Wu-ti to foster the general 
development of Confucianism as a whole. The fact that the 
Confucian literature of the Ho-chien libraries was exclusively 
of the Old Text School would have had a double effect on the 
scholarship of the.imperial capital. Because of the sense of 
cultural competition which was implicit to the context, the cex 
tral court would have been more likely to encourage the rival 
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life is certain. This is the Way of Heaven and Earth. The 
aura of Heaven first causes masculinity to flourish, and then 
displays it.^ Therefore its essence is robust. The aura of 
Earth causes femininity to flourish and then transforms it. 
Therefore its transformations are good. This is the reason, ^ 
in the meetings of the Yin and Yang, that in the winter they 
unite in the north, and things move below, while in the summer, 
they meet in the south, and things move above. The major move¬ 
ments of (both) above and below, occur after the solstice. If 
it is cold, then the frost splits the ground, and if it is hot, 
then the sand is scorched and the rocks are burned. The 
essences of the auras (may) become (even) this (severe) . As 
for the transformations of Heaven and Earth, the aura of spring 
gives birth, and the one hundred things all emerge; the aura 
of summer nourishes, and the one hundred things all grow; the 
aura of autumn kills, and the one hundred things all die; and 
the aura of winter collects, and the one hundred things are 
all stored away. Thus it is only the auras of Heaven and Earth 
which are of the essence. 10 They are formless as they emerge 
and disappear, but there is nothing which does not respond to 
them. This is the ultimate of truth. The true gentleman 
patterns himself on that which they honour. The Yin and the 
Yang of Heaven and Earth act as male and female; and the mal 
and female of mankind act as Yin and Yang. For Yin and Yang 
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did not precede the infamous incineration, it was a logical 
result of it. Thus the best teachers and most knowledgeable 
scholars, the most obvious focus of willing disciples, would 
have passed on the Classics and their commentaries of them 
verbally. It was not until the reign of Wen-ti that these 
again began to be written down. Meanwhile, the surviving Old 
Text copies would, most likely, have survived in the ho*^^ of 
those who did not understand them. These would not have 
emerged for use until the reign of Ching-ti, when Liu Te of 
Ho-chien offered rewards for their surrender. At this time, 
then, the Old Text Classics served merely as a pressure on the 
Han court to turn to the more scholarly New Text Schools for a 
knowledge of Confucianism. What, then, were the New Text 
Schools, and how did they come to prominence? 


The Book of Changes alone, among the Confucian Classics, 
did not suffer from the fires of Ch'in, for, as a manual of 
divination, it was considered "useful". It is only the school, 
then, which was able to trace its filiation of masters all 
the way back to Confucius, and indeed, with the sole exception 
of the Lu school of the Book of Songs , it was the only school 
which could list filiation back beyond the Ch'in. Although the 
Book of Songs scholar, Han'Ying ), was an unfiliated 

teacher of a small New Text school of this classic, the vast 
majority of Former Han New Text scholars of this school are 
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intellectual "descendants 11 of T'ien Ho (£9 -(3 ), who was the 
first Han master in the filiation descended directly from 
Confucius. No high officials were produced by this school 
until the period in which Confucianism flourished, following 
the death of Wu-ti, but a number of its students were appointed 
to medium rank. it is a conundrum, however, that in spite of 
the fact that the Book of Chances was not burned, and the fact 
that the mainstream of this school could trace its way back to 
the source, it was known as New Text. A rival Old Text school 
did surface, however, quite late in the dynasty in opposition 
to it. It is likely that the classic was copied in the New 
Text form at an early Han date, thus giving rise to this appar¬ 
ent contradiction. Down to the turn of the century at least, 
this school does not seem to have been affected by the Ch'i- 
Lu dichotomy which split some of the other New Text schools. 

The first Han scholar of the New Text Book of History was 
the aged Fu Sheng who is mentioned above, and he is definitely 
of the Ch'i school in the New Text spectrum. This was one of 
the politically most successful schools of the dynasty, pro¬ 
ducing many high officials, and even in the time of Wu-ti, a 
Grand Censor. Less successful was the Lu school, which in 
this case alone was Old Text.. It surfaced in the reign of Wu- 
ti under that descendant of Confucius, K'ung An-kuo. During 
the Western Han at least, its acolytes were considerably fewer, 
than its New Text rival of Ch'i. 
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The classic with the greatest number of important schools 
was the Book of Songs , with three of the New Text and one of 
the old Text. The one which produced the greatest number of 
important students and the largest number of high officials 
was the Lu school which has been described above. In spite of 
its two early reverses it was highly successful after the death 
of Wu-ti. Next was the Ch'i school, which was founded by Ydan 
Ku-sheng who was an erudite during the reign of Ching-ti. It 
is probably from this scholar that Tung Chung-shu received 
instruction in this classic. The least of the New Text schools, 
and perhaps a sub-section to the Ch‘i school, was the Han 
school of Han Ying from Yen. The fame of this school seems 
to stem from its founder, who was a favourite of Wu-ti, rather 
than from any of his "descendants". Finally, the Mao school 
of the Old Text version developed long in the isolation of Ho- 
chien, not to surface until relatively late in the Western Han. 

What has now come to be known as the I—Li^ ~ was taught by 
Kao T'ang-sheng ) of Lu, but in spite of the founder's 

geographical origins, this seems to have been associated with 
the Ch'i side of the dichotomy. The situation of the Han trans¬ 
mission of writings on ritual, however, is extremely complex. 
Ritual was the forte of the Han Confucians, and, as we shall se 
it was on the basis of their intricate knowledge of it that the 
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rode to power. There is strong evidence too, that much of the 
tradition on ritual had not, by the time of Wu-ti, been co¬ 
llected into separate and distinct classics. This seems to 
have been done, for the most part, after the turn of the 
century, for several of Tung Chung—shu's quotations are now 
extant in the Ta-tai Li-chi alone, and this work was not com¬ 
piled until after his death. 


Han Shu records no less than five commentaries to the Spring 
and Autumn Annals , but informs us that one had no teacher and an¬ 
other had no book. Of the three that remained the Rung Yang 
Commentary , whose earliest teachers were Hu-mu Sheng and Tung 
Chung-shu, was the most successful. Although it was called 
the Chao school, after the general locality in which the latter 
was born, there is no doubt that it was affiliated directly with 
the Ch'i. The rival Lu school, that, of the Ku-liang Commentary , 
was founded by the same Shen Rung who was the early master of 
the Book of Songs . His only listed disciple, however, was un¬ 
able to best Tung Chung-shu in debate before the emperor, Wu-ti, 
and for this reason, as well as the general eclipse of the 
schools of Lu at this time, never enjoyed overwhelming success. 

It may be argued that Lu defeated Ch'i in the BC 51 debates, 
but the political rewards were less than tangible. It is also 
to be noted that half of the last Former Han “generation" of 
Ku-liang scholars were also teachers of the Tso-chuan . Again, 
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the Old Text scholars of the latter commentary taught in iso¬ 
lation in Ho-chien until a! relatively late date. And while 
they enjoyed great success at the end of the dynasty, they were 
of no importance to the history of early Han Confucianism. 

During the reign of Han Wu-ti, only two Confucians of note 
were promoted to high rank. Kung-sun Hung, the first commoner 
to become Prime Minister in the Han, held the rank from BC 124 
until his death in 121. Previously, from BC 126 to 124 he had 
been Grand Censor, and it was in this rank that he had engin¬ 
eered the establishment of disciples for the erudites, the main 
Confucian victory of the time. He had been a fellow student, 
with Tung-Chung-shu, of the Kunq-yancr Commentary, but his ac¬ 
tions while in office, especially his treatment of Tung, were, 
in general, anything but praiseworthy. Likewise, Ni K'uan 
(5^ ) a student of both the New and Old Text Book of History , 
who was Grand Censor from BC 110 to 94, was blamed for having 
done nothing to correct abuses. Thus they were able to gain 
high rank, but unable to attain the esteem of their Confucian 
colleagues. The truth of the matter is that from the late 
BC 120's until the end of the reign, no official was able to 
do very much to curb the will of the emperor. Had he come to 
an earlier end, it is likely that the rapid growth of 
Confucianism which followed his death would have had an earlier 
beginning. It was his reign, however, which both fertilized 
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the seeds of Han Confucianism, and created the vacuum into- 
which it was then able to spread. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1* It is important to remark that early historians have 
been anxious to point out that such important officials as 
Ch' ao Ts'o and Chia X were intimately associated with Con¬ 
fucianism. The former quite clearly had studied at a 
Legalist school in his youth, while the latter was a protege 
of a prominent Ch'in Legalist administrator, and was said 
to be a master of the one hundred schools. To be sure, 
both studied some Confucian texts, but neither can be said 
to have been a pure Confucian. 

2. For good but in some ways incomplete charts of the inte¬ 

llectual "family trees" of the various Confucian schools of 
the Western Han, see T. S. Tjan, Po Hu T'ung , (E. J. Brill: 

Leyden, 1949), Tables 1-8, facing p.86. 

3. It is important to remember that Pan Ku was able to list 
(in HS88) only those Confucian scholars who gained fame (either 
from personal political success, or from that of their intellec¬ 
tual "descendants"). 

4. He studied under^ei Meng (f JL ) who left the state prior 
to the rebellion. 

5. Although Liu An's state was called Huai-nan, it was only 
one-third the size of the original fief. His two younger 
brothers were made kings of the other two portions. 

6. Huai-nan is the present Shou {% )h. in Anhwei. 

7. Although the regional theory of the distribution of phil¬ 

osophies in mediaeval China had become less firm by the time 
of the Han Empire, it does seem that regional concentrations 
remained. Confucian and Moist thought were connected to 
Sung (and thus to the 'Shang line). Yin-yang theories to Ch'i, 
Legalist to Ch'in, and Taoist thought to Wu and Ch'u. ( cf ♦ 

Kuo Chan-po (fi 1 ict '■&- ), Chuncr-kuo Chung-ku Ssu-hsiang Shih 
(4© 4 t ), (Lung-men Bookstore: Hong Kong 1967), 

p. 1 - 13 ). Thus Huai-nan, situated in what was once Wu, was 
most likely to receive the Taoist tradition. This is not to 
say that it did not receive some of the others as well. 
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8. The capital of Ho-chien was 35 li_ S.W. of present Ho- 
chien h. in Hopei. 

9. The Chan-kuo states of Ch'u, Ch'i, Yen, Han, Wei (*%e) 
and Chao. 

10. The Chou-1i . 

11. Thought to be the I-li . 

12. The Yfleh-chi is no longer extant, and its veracity was 
doubtful even in Han times. 

13. HS says tenth generation, while SjC says eleventh. 

14. Referred to as the Li-ching in Han writings. 
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.Tung,.,Chung-shu III: "Historical Background" 

The Ch'in Empire, which rose out of the ashes of the 
Warring States Period, proved premature, and it was only the 
driving personality of its emperor, Ch'in Shih Huang Ti, 
which allowed it its brief existence. Had its ruler been 
less of a megalomaniac and more able to delegate authority 
the dynasty may have been viable, but Legalism, the ruling 
ideology of the reign was perhaps too harsh, pragmatic, and 
even cynical for the cultural context of China. One man was 
simply unable to act effectively to fulfill all the require¬ 
ments of ritual and power, and when he died, his empire fell 
prey to a decade of anarchy. 


Out of this ensuing internecine disorder, and more by 
good luck than good judgment, Liu Pang arose to become Kao- 
tzu, first emperor of the Han. 1 Rude but shrewd, the politi¬ 
cal realities of the day forced him to avoid the major mistake 
of the dynasty he succeeded. Out of his most loyal followers 
he made kings and lords, and to them he granted fiefs of 
varying sizes. At first, the majority went to families which 
were not of the royal (Liu) line, but by the end of Kao-ti's 
reign, there were more Liu kings than not. It was not until 
BC 125, well in to Wu-ti's reign, however, that the Liu family 
formed the majority of the lords. Delegation of authority, 
however, did not end the dynasty's problems. The early Han 
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court, filled with military leaders of low beginnings, was 


a crude and disorderly place, and it was only the injection 


of Confucian ritual which gave it its first veneer of the 
pomp and circumstance of imperial power. Although the admini¬ 
strative form of the previous Legalist dynasty was continued, 
the ideology was succeeded by a laissez-faire Taoism, which 
was to cause serious economic problems for later reigns. But 
the country, both leaders and people, were tired of war, and 
the Han encountered no major problems until after the death 
of Kao-tzu. 

Perversely, it was an act of petty revenge brought on 
by jealousy among the emperor’s ladies which first endangered 
the dynasty. When Hui-ti, Kao-tzu's eldest son, learned that 
his mother, the Empress Liu had murdered his father's youngest 
concubine and her son, the King of Chao, by the foulest of 
means, he no longer took any interest in government, and died 
in apathy seven years after his accession. Meanwhile his 
mother became more and more active in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment, and on Hui-ti's death, usurped imperial powers for herself. 
During her eight year rule she insinuated into high office 
more and more of her family, and the number of non-Liu kings 




rose in number to equal the beginning maximum. On her death. 


however, forces loyal to the Lius defeated her faction and 
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invited the eldest of Kao-tzu's surviving sons to become 
emperor- Thus, in what was in effect the first restoration 
of the Han dynasty, Wen-ti came to the throne. 

It was with Wen—ti 1 s reign that the dynasty, previously 
having more than partially returned to feudalism, began its 
slow progress towards empire. Concurrently the court, hither¬ 
to a cultural wasteland, began to acquire a polish more suited 
to its political power. While the majority of the positions 
in the civil service continued to be the sinecure of the 
families of the generals who had helped to found the dynasty, 
men of letters began to find vacancies open to them. Pre¬ 
eminent among them was the famous scholar Chia I, whose short 
and tragic career was noteworthy in that it occurred at all. 

It was during this reiqn that the Hsiung-nu attacks which were 
going to plague China under succeeding rulers again began, but 
the policies that were to alleviate their intensity were not 
initiated until the following reign. Although there was only 
one internal rebellion under Wen-ti, the problem of the power 
of regional kingdoms was not successfully attacked. It is true 
that the policy of dividing kingdoms among all surviving sons 
was inaugurated, but this did nothing to prevent the disastrous 
civil war which occurred early in the following reign. Again, 
Wen-ti's highly acclaimed economy led to the accumulation of 
private fortunes, and this alone was to lead to later trouble. 
The imperial coffers, deprived of higher revenues by reduction 
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in taxation, and cut off from some of the lucrative industries 
of the regional kingdoms, was unable to stand the strain of the 
many problems with'which it was faced. Among these were the 
Hsiung—nu, a burgeoning bureaucracy, and internal security. 
While it has been argued that Wen-ti was in a special position 
because he had been chosen to become emperor, ^ it is equally 
true that he would be circumscribed in his rule by personal 
obligation to his electors. It is true that his reign was 
noted for its peace, economy, and culture, but the seeds of 
many of the dynasty's later troubles were planted during his 
tenure. 

Wen-ti's inability to control his relatives, the regional 
kings, bore fruit almost immediately his eldest son, Ching-ti, 
came to the throne. Led by the King of Wu, seven states in 
the south and east rebelled, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the imperial forces were able to put them down. 
Initial blundering by the central administration early in the 
revolt led to the execution of Ch'ao Ts'o, one of the most able 
of the early Han statesmen. It was he who had advocated mili¬ 
tary colonization in the far west, the policy which eventually 
led to the virtual exclusion of the raiding Hsiung-nu. As 

positive results of the rebellion were the reinforcement of 

• 4 

the policy of division of recalcitrant fiefs, and the commence 
ment of the administrative procedure whereby "watch-dog" 
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officials of the central government were appointed to the re¬ 
gional kings as their prime ministers. These measures 
effectively put an end to the political pressure which could 
be exerted by the kings. 5 In the central court, however, a 
perennial problem was again making itself felt: the power of 
the wives and mothers of the emperor together with their 
families. It was a conundrum which was never effectively 
solved in this or any other dynasty, and which led, eventually, 
to the downfall of many. In this case it was the conspiracy 
by which Ching-ti's eldest sister arranged the appointment of 
Ching-ti's tenth (of fourteen) sons as crown prince in order to. 
marry her daughter to him. 5 On the one hand, this saddled the 
infant Wu-ti with a wife much older than himself, and by whom 
he had no children, but on the other, it brought him to the 
throne at an age young enough to ensure him the longest reign 
of any of the Former Han emperors. 

At sixteen, when he ascended the throne, however, Wu-ti 
was for nine years little more than a seal of approval for 
others. His first Prime Minister whom he had inherited from 
his father was quickly replaced by Tou Ying, a cousin of the 
Grand Empress Tou. It was the latter who was the major polit¬ 
ical force of the first five years of Wu—ti s reign, for it 

was she who quickly dismissed the political leaders of the ideol 

. \ 

ogical revolt of BC 139 (the most important of whom was her 
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cousin, the Prime Minister), and imprisoned the two Confucian 
teachers who were involved (where they committed suicide). Her 
nominee as Prime Minister conducted government on her behalf 
until her illness in BC 136, when Wu—ti's uncle, T'ien Pen 
(the other political leader of the earlier revolt) succeeded 
to the position. Until his death in BC 131, it was he who, 
on behalf of his faction, exercised power. In doing so, he 
encouraged the first effective advances of Confucian teachers 
into the central bureaucracy, but his motives seem to have 
been political rather than altruistic. On his death, the full 
reins of power fell into the hands of the emperor, and these, he 
never relinquished. It was then that the two main aspects of 
his reign began to manifest themselves. While the first, 
territorial expansion, had admittedly been begun before real 
power was his, it intensified from this point on. Great pushes 
were made to the south-west and north-west against the indig¬ 
enous peoples of those areas. It was from the first that the 
rebellious King of Wu had sought reinforcements during the 
latter stages of his unsuccessful revolt, and it was in the 
latter that Han China found the greatest danger to her internal 
security. The second major aspect of his reign was the accumu¬ 
lation of all power in the hands of the emperor himself. 


Earlier emperors had deferred to the judgment of their senior 
advisors, as indeed did Wu-ti for the first decade of his rule. 
Nothing of T'ien Fen's successor is Known but his name, and the 
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next r the obsequious Kung-sun Hung, is remarkable only be¬ 
cause he was a Confucian, the first such to hold this, the 
highest rank, during the Han. Of the seven Prime Ministers 
who succeeded Kung-sun Hung, during the final thirty-three 
years of the reign, only one died a natural death, and few 
held the position for long. This is not to say that Wu-ti was 
impervious to advice. Many of the policies which were advo¬ 
cated by Chu-fu Yen while he held relatively low rank were 
7 

adopted. Taking advice from his minor officials both under¬ 
mined the authority of their seniors, and gave a dynamism, 
hitherto unknown, to the dynasty. On the other hand, it was 
to a certain extent self-defeating, for it led the way to the 
most vicious of in-fighting in the ranks of the central admini¬ 
stration. As with any ruler of China, Wu-ti was faced with 
the problems of an occasionally hostile nature. Famine, brought 
on by flood, drought, pestilence, plague and earthquakes was 
a constant;danger to his mandate. In the middle of the reign, 
the ever increasing requirements of the central coffers (both 
public and imperial) clashed with the lax economic policies 
of Wu-ti's predecessors. Huge private fortunes had been accumu¬ 
lated, notably in the salt, iron and wine industries, but also 
in commerce and even agriculture. The government monopolies 
imposed on the first three industries, and the huge taxes 
imposed on the latter, brought much bitterness and later debat< 
but they also served to bring several very talented industrial¬ 
ists into the administration. On the whole, however, the Han 
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was relatively peaceful and prosperous under Wu-ti, but his 
passing marked the apex of the dyansty, and although it was 
followed by the flowering of Han Confucianism, it was followed 
also by nothing but political decline. 


But the foregoing brief sketch of the political history of 
the first five rules of the Han, does not adequately cover the 
total context of the responsibilities of power. As the Son of 
Heaven, and the holder of Its Mandate, the emperor was the prime 
mover in all events of religion and ritual. It was he who 
plowed the field in spring, he who offered up the Feng and Shan 
sacrifices at the top and bottom of Mt. T'ai, and it was he who 
greeted the new year with the Suburban Sacrifice. In this he 
was not alone, for he was assisted and advised by his entire 
court. As we have seen from Tung Chung-shu' s chapters on the 
seeking and stopping of rain,® even the lowest of village func¬ 
tionaries took part in the religious ritual involved. Thus most, 
if not all of tiie administration, from the emperor to the lowest 
village elder had both civil arid religious responsibilities, and 
the latter was of no mean importance. The lengthy discussions 
of ritual in both Shih-chi and Han-shu , together with the em¬ 
phasis they place on natural and man-made disaster give ample 
testimony to this. 


It was in this general context of the early Han that Tung 
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Chung-shu and the ideology of Confucianism began to gain their 
importance. Just how this came to be will be discussed in the 
concluding chapter to this section. 


FOOTNOTES : 

1. Hsiang Yd is generally believed to have been the better 
leader. 

2. These and other statistics regarding the nobility have 
been derived from an analysis of HS13-18. 

3. See Dubs, CHS I, p.215. — 

4. Although abolition of primogeniture was not proclaimed 
until BC 127, the division of troublesome fiefs began under 
Wen-ti. 

5. There was incipient, but never overt trouble in the middle 
of Wu-ti's reign, and the pressure was quickly and effectively 
removed. 

6. Being of different surnames, the problem of consanguinity 
could not be raised, and the marriage was permissible. 

7. See chapter one above. 

8. CCFL 74 and 75. 
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Tung Chung-shu IV : “His Writings" 

Above, in Part I of this thesis, there have been in¬ 
cluded translations of all the writings attributed to Tung 
Chung-shu which are still extant, with the exception of three 
sections which have been fully translated elsewhere.'*' With 

the exception of the Han Shu sections, the remainder have come 

. 2 
down to us m exceedingly corrupt form, and the actual 

authenticity of them has been the subject of considerable con¬ 
troversy, particularly since the late Ch 1 ing resurrection of the 
New-Old Text argument. In general, scholars can be divided 
into two camps in their treatment of the sources other than 

the two earliest dynastic histories: those that accept them 

3 

in their entirety, and those who find them to be entirely 
forgeries . 4 The position which will be taken by this study is 
that it is unlikely that they are all forgeries, but that it is 
equally unlikely that they are completely free from material 
which cannot be attributed to Tung Chung-shu. It is a major 
concern of this thesis and the sole purpose of this chapter 
to devise a method for evaluating the authenticity of the texts 
which have survived that are ascribed to Tung Chung-shu. In 
doing so the approach will be negative; what follows will be 
largely a discussion around the reasons why a given chapter 
or passage should not be considered to be representative of 
the philosophy of Tung Chung-shu. Those chapters not discussed 
will be considered to be likely to be representative of it. 
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.At the outset it is necessary to make a number of assump¬ 
tions which, while not unreasonable, do not lend themselves to 
rigorous defense. The first of these are the assumptions that 
Sse-ma Ch'ien, and Pan Ku honestly recorded the words and 
actions of Tung Chung-shu, and that their histories, Shih-chi 
and Han Shu have maintained their original integrity down to 
the present. If we take their content, then, and use it as a 
standard against which to measure the content of those other 
writings of Tung Chung-shu which have become the subject of 
scholarly doubt, we shall have the basis for the testing of 
those writings. Likewise, we can safely assume that anything 

o 

which contradicts the Kung-yang Commentary or some of the more 
generally held positions of Confucianism as a whole was not 
written by Tung Chung-shu. Again, Tung is often referred to in 
the writings of the Eastern Han sceptic, Wang Ch'ung, and 
although Wang usually attacked Tung, if we make the most un¬ 
reasonable assumption that Wang was honest, then it is unlikely 
that he would deliberately misrepresent Tung. Although they 
are separated in time by two centuries, it was not a period 
noted for its forgeries, and it is unlikely that Tung's writings 
had been tampered with in the interim. Another early and inde¬ 
pendent source which seems to reflect the thinking if not the 
exact words of Tung, is the fifty-fourth chapter of the Yen 
T’ieh Lun , "A Discussion of Disasters", and it is for this 
reason that a translation of it is included in Part I of this 
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study. It too, with some reservations,^ can be used as a 
standard against which to measure the more controversial sec¬ 
tions. Also included in Part I above, is a translation of 
all the quotations of Tung Chung-shu which occur in the one 
indexed encyclopedia, the T'ai-p'ing Yt—lan , but for reasons 
which will be discussed in greater detail below, the use of 
this work as a standard is considerably less sure than it is 
in the other sources. Finally, when we encounter inner contra¬ 
diction in the sections under appraisal, the least likely 
sections will be discarded as false. It is to be understood 
that the assumption that Tung Chung—shu was a consistent thinker 
is being made. While this may well be dangerous, it seems to 
be more satisfactory to do so than to assume that he was an 
inconsistent thinker. 

Let us turn now tc a consideration of the kinds of material 
which would have been included in those sections of Tung's 
writings about which doubt has been expressed: the Ch 1 un-ch'iu 
gan-lu , and to a lesser extent the Ch 1 un-ch'iu Chfleh-shih , and 
the short conversation recorded in the Hsi-ching Tsa-chi (5/5b-8a) 
First, and of prime interest to us, are those teachings and dis¬ 
courses which belong to Tung himself as a Confucian scholar. 

Next, and of almost equal importance are the few chapters which 
seem to represent Tung's transmission of an earlier doctrine 
or discussion. While these cannot be directly attributed to 

him, they are, none the less, representative of the kind of 
Confucianism that he espoused. Among those sections which might 
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not have come directly from him there would seem to be three 
types: the writings of his immediate school, tracts of other 

thinkers which have been inadvertently included, 6 and delib¬ 
erate forgeries. It is to be recognized, of course, that it 
will be as impossible to distinguish between Tung's own writings 
and those of his school, as it will be to make a decision about 
the degree of premedition involved in the inclusion of those 
sections judged not to be his. 


When we move now to actual cases, we are at once con¬ 
fronted with a problem of no meagre dimensions. Did, in fact, 
Tung Chung-shu actually use any of the five elements theories 
in his metaphysical speculations? In a recent article, Tai 
Chtin-jen argues most persuasively that Tung did not; that, at 
best, those chapters dealings with the five elements in the 
Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu are the writings of Tung's school. Quoting 
exhaustively from "The Treatise on the Five Elements" in 
Han Shu Professor Tai shows that none of these explanations of 
the anomalous occurrences and disasters ascribed in that chapter 
to Tung Chung-shu alone involve five elements reasoning; that 
the only ones of that sort with which he is connected in any 
way, are those in which his own opinion is recorded only to the 
extent that his reasoning was similar to that of Liu Hsiang. 

In defense of this line of reasoning, we must also add that 
in his Lun Heng , Wang Ch'ung refers oftent to both Tung Chung- 
shu and the five elements, but never does he associate the 
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scholar with the theory. Again in the fifty-fourth chapter 
of Yen T'. leli bun , the literati who invoke the name of Tung 
Chung-shu in their replies to the Grand Censor, some of whose 
questions centred around the five elements theories, never 
once mention them. On the other hand, in the face of a certain 
amount of scholarly acceptance that Tung Chung-shu had inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the five elements, we must ask if there is 
any way in which we can actually connect him with them. 

We find at the outset, that Tung Chung-shu does mention 

the five elements, even though it is only on one occasion. 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien quotes him as saying: "The Book of Changes makes 

clear Heaven and Earth, the yin and yang , the four seasons 

8 

and the five elements." Although it would be better to have 
a larger number of references, it might be tentatively conclu¬ 
ded then, that Tung approved of the Confucian use of the five 
elements. Because we have this single direct mention only, 
however, we can conclude merely that it is possible that Tung 
may have used the five elements in his philosophical discussions 
But the trail leads further. In his biography in Han .Shu, it 
is noted that when he was the Prime Minister of Chiang-tu, 

"■... when he was seeking rain he closed off all the Yang and 
gave free rein to the Yin, and when he (wished) to stop the 
rain he did the opposite." 9 And Wang Ch'ung on several occa¬ 
sions refers to Tung's procedure for seeking rain, saying that 
the latter constructed dragons made of earth. 10 


Now in the 
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seventy-fourth chapter of the Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu , "Seeking 
Rain", we do find a kind of formula which is contradicted 
by neither of the brief accounts in two of the sources which 
we are using as standards. It can be argued, it is true, 
that this could well be the record of someone else's procedure 
for stopping rain, and that it is included in the Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu 
Fan-lu either by design or accident. None the less, it is also 
possible that it does in fact record the method that Tung 
Chung-shu used when he was Prime Minister of Chiang-tu. Be¬ 
cause it is possible that this chapter is his, it is also 
possible that the following chapter, "Stopping Rain", is his. 
Both chapters make heavy use of one of the five elements the¬ 
ories, and when we remember that we have the Shih— chi reference 
which is relatively certain, it would seem that there is a good 
probability that Tung did write these two chapters and, as a 
corollary, did make use of the five elements. It is to be 
remembered, of course, that Tung did come from the north near 
what had been the state of Ch’i, that Ch'i seems to have been 
the centre of those philosophers who did use the five elements, 
and that although his school is given the name of Chao, it was 
directly derived from the Ch’i school of Confucianism. But 
these several links are tenuous at best, and we can conclude 
only the probability, not the certainty of his connection with 

the five elements. 

Having done this, however, we are faced with yet another 
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problem. How can we explain the curious silence of both 
Pan Ku and Wang Ch'ung where neither of them connect the 
five elements to Tung Chung-shu? It is important, at this 
point, to note that both writers, who were more or less con¬ 
temporary, lived in that period of the Han which came very 
shortly after the restoration of that dynasty, and that the 
restoration was necessary to recover the empire from the 
usurper, Wang Man. And it was Wang Mang who had manipulated 
the current belief in the five elements to fabricate portents 
which allowed him to effect one of the few bloodless usurpa¬ 
tions in China's history. In this he was aided by Liu Hsin, and 
it is the latter whom Pan Ku transcribes when writing his 
"Treatise on the Five Elements ”. 11 Because Liu Hsin was an 
intellectual "descendant" of the Lu school of Concufianism, 
it is certainly possible that he might refrain from recording 
at length Tung's causal reasoning for any of the events men¬ 


tioned. To counter this it might be argued that while Liu 
Hsin did not have a high opinion of Tung, his co-author father, 
Liu Hsiang, did; and while references to Tung Chung-shu in that 
treatise are usually short, Tung's memorial describing the 
causation of the burning of the two mortuary temples to Kao- 
tzu is quoted at length without any mention of the five elements 
whatsoever. This gives us, then, the unlikely possibility that 
the Lius might have failed to mention Tung’s thinking on the 
five elements. But it was Pan Ku and not the Lius who wrote 
Han Shu, and he cannot have been anything but most aware of 
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the damage Wang Mang had done to the images of those who used 
the five elements in their philosophies. It is possible that 
his admiration of the great stature of Tung Chung-shu as a 
Confucian thinker might have led him to refrain from re¬ 
cording Tung's connection with them throughout his history 
in order to avoid sullying the memory of an historical person¬ 
age most worthy of amulation. As an historian it was possible 
for him to do so without detraying his integrity, for it is the 
duty of all traditional historians to edit in such a way as to 
enlighten future generations by describing the worthy (as well 
as the opposite) from the past. And it is not as though Tung 
made sole use of this theory. It would have been possible 
for Pan Ku to quote much which made reference to the tradit¬ 
ional Confucian sources or merely to the Yin and Yang. And 
it may even have been simply that in the name of brevity, 
only those theories held by the most prominent of the five 
elements thinkers during the period when they gained the most 
widespread acceptance could be included in the history. Acknow¬ 
ledgment that they were derived in some way from the thinking 
of Tung Chung-shu is given in "The Treatise on the Five 
Elements", and perhaps the historian did not feel that there 
was enough space to tell us just how this was so. The fifty- 
fourth chapter of Huan K'uan's Yen T’ieh Lun is a prime 
example of how judicious editing can delete reference to the 
five elements on the part of Confucian thinkers. Because the 
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Grand Censor asked pointed questions about them, as has been 
mentioned above, the literati must have answered in terms of 
them, but it is clear that Huan K'uan records only the main 
points of the questions and the answers. Thus just what the 
literati said about the five elements has been omitted. Ar¬ 
guments from silence, such as Professor Tai's, are never 
conclusive, yet we are speculating here about possibilities, 
not certainties, and the silence in Han Shu about Tung* s five 
elements theories is uncomfortable, to say the least. On the 
other hand, it is certainly a possibility that Pan Ku did not 
mention them, either because of the requirements of editorial 
economy, or because of the didactice necessities whereby the 
traditional Confucian history must create moral models for 
emulation. Or perhaps it might have been a combination of the 
two. The silence of the Lun Henq is much more easily dealt 
with. When discussing the five elements, the sceptic Wang 
Ch'ung, does not at any point mention any philosopher who is 
connected with them. We are left then, with the strong 
possibility that Tung Chung-shu did indeed use the five ele¬ 
ments. Given this, then, it is probable that Tung wrote the 
two chapters in the Ch’un-ch'iu Fan-lu dealing with the 
seeking and stopping of rain (CCFL 74, and 75) . 

Having arrived at this probability, however, we have by 
no means exhausted the problems arising out of the five 
elements chapters in the Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu , for there are 
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at least four types of five elements theory identifiable in 
that work. There are those chapters in which each of the five 


elements acts during one of the four seasons while earth acts 


in the last month of summer ( CCFL 38, 60, 74, and 75). Then 
there is the cycle in which each of the elements operates 
for seventy-two days of the year ( CCFL 61, and possibly 43). 
Next there is the cycle in which earth is either ignored or 
placed in a central position ( CCFL 46, 48, 58, 59, 64, and 77) . 
Then there is the cycle in which earth acts in the last month 
of every season ( CCFL 42). And finally there are those chap¬ 
ters which are indefinite and which could fit with any of the 
above ( CCFL 62,63 and 81) . Most analysts of Tung's philoso¬ 
phies have noted this, but seem to have accepted it without 
12 

question. While it can be argued that Tung Chung-shu coxild 
have undergone ideological metamorphosis during the course of 
his career, or that he might possibly have been demonstrating 
other methods of using the five elements, it will be argued 
here that neither of these possibilities is likely. Since we 
have already decided that Ch'.un-ch'iu Fan-lu's ’"rain" chapters, 
are probably Tung's work, it is argued here, then, that any 
chapters which are not compatible with them do not represent 
■the philosophy of that thinker; that they are either deliber¬ 


ate or inadvertent inclusions. This quickly gives us two 
further chapters which are probable ( CCFL 38. and 60) , and two 
and part of a third which we can immediately exclude ( CCFL 42 
and 61) , and part of 43) . Because the inner content of much 
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of the chapter "Yang is Honourable While Yin is Mean" ( CCFL 
43) is for the most part so compatible with our ideological 
standards (HS material) , we will argue that only the short 
section which refers to the five elements is a later forged 
inclusion. What of those chapters, however, in which earth 
is not mentioned or placed in a central position? Are they 
necessarily incompatible with the doctrine laid out in the 
chapters we have already accepted as probable? In one of the 
chapters which we have already accepted ( CCFL 38) Tung says, 

"... earth acts in the last month of summer...". But later 
in the same chapter he says, "Earth is the child of fire and 
none is more noble than earth. Earth does not command a sea¬ 
son, and does not divide credit and honour with fire." It is 
possible, then, for earth not to be mentioned in a situation 
which fits nicely with the previously accepted doctrines. 

We might conclude, therefore, that those chapters dealing 
with the five elements and which do not give earth a seasonal 
role are also the possible work of Tung Chung-shu ( i.e . 

CCFL 46,48, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 77, and 81). While there are 
no more chapters which can be included or excluded on the basis 
of internal contradiction, there is one further chapter which 
is suspect because of external difficulties. 'The F.ive Ele¬ 
ments: "(Good) Government and Disorder", ( CCFL 62), in which 
the causation of various anomalous occurrences is described, 
only six of the twenty events given are listed as happening 
in the Goring and Autumn Annals . We would argue that this 
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would tend to indicate that this is a very late inclusion 
indeed. 


Before leaving this discussion of the five elements 

theories in the Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu , comment must be made on 

the opinion held by some scholars that the present rescen- 

tion of these chapters is considerably changed from the 
. . 13 

original. Such opinions are based on a comparison of the 
present text with quotations from it as it existed in T'ang- 
Sung times in the traditional encyclopedias. It is in order 
to examine this hypothesis that a translation of all entries 
ascribed to Tung Chung-shu in the only indexed encyclopedia, 
T'ai-p'ing Yti-lan , has been included in Part I above. We find, 
then, that this encyclopedia contains quotations from twenty- 
three of the seventy-nine chapters of Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu which 
are still extant. With the exception of minor scribal error, 
fifteen (listed in thirty-two entries) are quoted correctly 
from the present text. But evidence of major scribal error 
does exist; that is to say that there is proof that the 
difference arises from the copyist and not from a textual 
variation. If we take, for example, the four quotations 
from the sixty—third chapter of Ch'un-ch'iu Fan—lu (in entries 
ll(ii), 24, 42, and 50), we find that quotations of the same 
passage are rendered with marked differences. Simply be¬ 
cause there are differences, then, we cannot conclude that 
the reason for this is subsequent alteration of the text. It 
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is to be remembered, of course, that the accurate transmission 
of the text from Han to T'ang was much more perilous than its 
more recent passage to the present. T*ai-p'ing Yti-lan cannot 
be shown to demonstrate post—Sung forgery, nor does it, be¬ 
cause of the usual terseness of its entries, provide us with 
any new insights into Tung Chung-shu's thinking. 

We must move on now, to an examination of a series of 
chapters in which a Legalist quiescence on the part of the 
ruler is advocated ( CCFL 18 through 22 and 78) , and ask if 
it is likely that a Confucian could have been the author of 
such ideas. We know from Wu—ti's questions recorded in the 
"Biography of Tung Chung-shu" above, that the doctrine of non¬ 
action ( wu-wei ) was not foreign to Confucianism, but from 
Tung's answers to those questions we know that non-action 
can exist in Confucianism only in the ideal state. However 
much the various scholars of the several schools of Confucian¬ 
ism may have disagreed on detail, it was basic to all of 
Confucianism that vigorous effort ( yu-wei ) was required on the 
part of the ruler in order to return to the ideal. Further, it 
is a widely held opinion that the, perhaps unconscious, moti¬ 
vation in the formation of political ideologies in early 
Chinese history was the desire on the part of the scholar- 
gentry class to dilute the power of the emperor. Had Tung 
Chung—shu embraced the doctrine of non—action, there would 
have been no need for him to advocate his theories of disasters 
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and anomalous occurrences, for they were designed to have a 
like effect on the ruler. On the other hand, Wang Ch'ung 
does say of him, "... Tung Chung—shu's discussions of the 
Taoist doctrines are very strange.Non—action was central 
to Taoism as well as Legalism, and perhaps these chapters 
represent the "discussions" to which Wang Ch'ung is referring. 
But later in the same section Wang Ch'ung goes on to say, 

"The work of Tung Chung-shu is not antagonistic to the 
Confucian school, ..."^ Still, as we have already pointed 
out, non-action is not foreign to the Confucian ideal. Yet 
it is unlikely in the ideological context of the period in 
which Tung Chung-shu lived that he would advocate quiescence 
for the emperor. Legalism was discredited because of the 
experience of the Ch'in, and Taoism was the favoured doctrine 
of the Imperial line, and the school of thought with which 
Confucianism was contending for power. Even though the great 
political power of the Taoists might have caused the early 
Confucians to couch their arguments in some of the Taoist 
terms, it is unlikely that any of the Confucian thinkers of 
the day would have so strongly advocated non-action as is 
the case in the chapters we are now scrutinizing. We must 
find it then, unlikely that Tung Chung-shu is responsible 
for any of these chapters, with one partial exception. In 
"Establishing the Original Spirituality" ( CCFL 19) , it is only 
the first and last paragraphs which indicate the doctrine whicl 
we find unlikely, while the centre of this essay conforms well 
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witb the material we are using as a standard. Thus we will 
argue that the first and last paragraphs are an insertion 
while the remainder is true. A further argument against the 
last of the chapters we are now examining (CCFL 78) is that 
its contents directly contradict the series of chapters which 
advocate the manifestation of the proper mood hy the ruler in 
accordance with the seasons ( eg . CCFL 55) , which is a theory 
which contradicts none of our standards. ■ 

Apart from the chapters we have discussed thus far which 
we have found to be unlikely to have come from the pen of 
Tung Chung—shu, there is the possibility that several, or more 
of the chapters in Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu represent doctrine to 
which Tung Chung-shu added nothing in his transmission of it. 
Although only two chapters ( CCFL 25 and 28) are clearly of 
this type, others may well be ( eg . CCFL 26) . The first of 
these is clearly an incomplete version of an argument between 
Master Ytian Ku and Master Huang during the reign of Ching-ti,^ 
while the second seems, for the most part, to be a version of 
the material which eventually became the chapter "Wang Chih" 

( F ) in the. Li-chi . Because Tung Chung-shu was not an 
independent thinker> but rather an innovator and teacher within 
the framework of Confucianism, the remainder of the material 
in CVun-ch'iu Fan-lu to which, at this point, we cannot find 
any objection, may vary between thinking which is totally his 
and doctrine which he is merely passing on. 
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Having thus far discovered a number of chapters to which 
it is difficult to attach the name of Tung Chung-shu, and having 
out that at least two of the chapters are mere trans¬ 
mission of previous doctrine, are there any which we can 
ascribe to him with a fair degree of certainty? We find in 
the final section of Tung's biography in Han Shu a list of 
the titles of five essays which he is said to have written, 
and three of these, Ytt Pei , Fan Lu , and Chu Lin can be 
connected with the Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu . The first and third 
of these are the titles of chapters two and three respectively, 
while a variant of the second occurs in the title of the pre¬ 
sent rescention of the work. It is likely that at some point, 
part of the title of this collection of essays was lost and 
that the title of the first chapter of it was transferred to 
form part of the title of the work, while the first three words 
of the first chapter were taken as its title. By this argu¬ 
ment, then, the title of the first chapter of the book, "King 
Chuang of Ch'u", should really be a translation of "Fan-lu". 

It will be argued here that that " fan-lu " means the "tassels 

on the imperial crown" and that in a manner similar to the 

18 

way in which fan-ying (<g ) is used in the Tso-chuan , 

this is a reference to the improper wearing of the imperial 
crown. When we examine the contents of the first chapter we 
find that much of the argument is a discussion of the actions 
of one or another of the feudal lords when they improperly 
assumed the duties of the king, or, to put it another way. 
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improperly assumed the "tassels of the imperial crown" 


Xt should be mentioned at this point that the praise of the 
chaste behaviour of the widow of Sung early in this first 
chapter seems to contradict Tung's Han Shu explanation of 
the fire that cost her her life ( HS 27A/8a). Xt can only 
be argued that the praise of the widow is for her propriety, 
while the Han Shu reference implies no moral judgment whatso¬ 
ever. But to return to the main question. Just because we 
can find that the first three chapters of the Ch 1 un—ch 1 iu 
Fan-lu have titles listed in Han Shu does not mean that they 
should not be suspect, but when we find, on examination, 
that the content is very strongly tied to the Kung-yang 
interpretation of the Spring and Autumn Annals , we must'con¬ 
clude that these three chapters and the others like them are 
most probably the work of Tung Chung-shu. It is interesting 
to note that many of the points raised are those on which the 
Kung-yang Commentary and the Ku-liang Commentary are in dis¬ 
agreement. This raises a distinct possibility that they are 
transcriptions of the arguments which Tung Chung-shu held 
with his contemporary rival, Chiang Kung, during the reign 
of Ching-ti. We fan find, then, that those chapters dealing 
with or making reference to the events recorded in the Spring 
and Autumn Annals probably belong to Tung Chung-shu. 

And yet there is a further group of chapters about which 
we can be fairly certain. From his biography we learn that: 
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(After Tung) Chung-shu.(retired) to his home, messengers 
were sent, and (even) Chang T'ang (when he was) Commandant 
of Justice went to his home to question him when there was 
a great debate in court." 20 We find in "The Conduct of the 
Suburban Sacrifice" ( CCFL 71), what seems to be a transcript 
of the memorial that Chang T'ang submitted to the emperor 
on his return. We can be fairly certain of this one, then, 
and this gives us the good possibility that all the chapters 
dealing with the Suburban Sacrifice in particular or with 
the various other sacrifices in general are attributable 
to Tung Chung-shu. 

There is one final chapter ( CCFL 32) which should be 

mentioned here although the problem it raises is not major. 

Han Shu , which is the source we are trusting, records the 

same incident as is given in this chapter, but says that the 

exchange recorded was between Tung and the King of Chiang-tu, 

21 

not the King of Chiao-hsr. As has been discussed above, 
this is clearly a scribal error in Ch'un-ch'iu Fan-lu . 

It remains, then, to comment on those two other sources 
which are translated in Part I above, the Ch 1 un-cb'iu Chtieh- 
shih and the passage from Hsi-ching Tsa-chi (5/5b-8a). The 
former is a Ch'ing reconstruction from encyclopedic sources 
of what was thought to be Tung's legal opinions on a few 
questions at law. We can find nothing in the content of it 
that will throw its veracity into <3 OU bt, but apart from 
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providing us with an interesting insight into the legal use 
of the Confucian Classics during the Han, little of ideologi¬ 
cal importance is revealed. The latter is of much greater 
ideological content, and again we can find nothing which 
contradicts the Yin-Yang theories given elsewhere. One prob¬ 
lem which it raises, however, is that the ssu month was not 
the fourth, and the hai month was not the tenth until after 
the calendar reform of BC 104, some time after Tung Chung-shu 
was dead. It is highly probable, however, that later copyists 
would have changed this when the text was transcribed in order 
to make it conform with the current calendar. We find, then, 
that however tenuous the method of transmission, both of 
these items contain material which could have been written by 
Tung Chung-shu. 


In summary, then, we find the following likely to have 
been written by Tung Chung-shu: those chapters of Ch 1 un-ch'iu 
Fan-lu dealing with events recorded in the Spring and Autumn 
Annals ( CCFL 1-17, 23, 29, 30, 33, 34, 36 and 70 in their 
entirety, and with the exception of the first and last para¬ 
graphs, chapter 19), and those chapters dealing with the 
Suburban Sacrifice in particular and sacrifice in general: 
( CCFL 26, 65-69, 71, 72, 74, and 76). On the other hand we 
have found Tung's authorship of the following sections of 
that work to be unlikely: those chapters dealing with a 
theory of the five elements which is not compatible with the 
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majority (C CF L 42, 61 and 62, in their entirety, and those / 
phrases of Chapter 43 which give the element Earth seventy- 
two days of the year), and those chapters in which the doc¬ 
trine of non-action for the ruler is advocated ( CCFL 18, 20, 
21, and 22 in their entirety, and the first and last para¬ 
graphs of chapter 19). The remainder of the Ch'un-ch'iu 
Fan-lu together with the reconstruction of the Ch 1 2 un-ch'iu 
Chtieh-shih and the section from Hsi-ching Tsa-chi (5/5b-8a) 
can only be regarded as possible. Some of these, particularly 
those chapters which discuss ethics (particularly CCFL 35) 
have a very high likelihood while others are not quite as 
certain. It is not the intention of this study to be doctrin¬ 
aire in its conclusions. The Ch*un-ch'iu Fan-lu is and will 
remain a very difficult and corrupt text. Whether or not it 
came from the pen of Tung Chung-shu, it is worthy of more 
study as representative, for the most part, of several kinds 
of early Han thought. 


FOOTNOTES ; 

1. Selections from his. memorials on economic policy are 
translated in Pan Ku, Food and Money in Ancient China , N.L.Swan 
tr., (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), p.177-183; 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's quotation of his comments on the Classics is 
translated in B. Watson, Ssu-ma Ch'ien, Grand Historian of 
China , (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963), p.50-53; 
and, the single extant fu attributed to him is translated in 

J. Hightower, "The Fu of T'ao Ch’ien", HJAS , XVII (1954), 
p.200-203. 

2. For a history of the text, see Woo Kang, Les Trois Theories 
Politiques du Tch'ouen Ts'ieou Interpretes par Tong Tchonq-chon 
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18. TC, Cb'eng 2.2. 

19. This thesis is indebted to Professor Lo Hsiang-lin for 
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20. p.37-38 above. 

21. CCFL 32, ff.l. 

22. The former was lost and only reconstructed in the later 
Ch'ing, while the latter is the subject of much controversy 
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Tung Chung-shu V : "His Contribution" 


As might be expected, evaluations of the historical 
importance of Tung Chung-shu vary considerably. One interpre 


tation of the apocrypha implies that he, "carried disorder 
into the writings of Confucius,"^ while, on the other hand, 
he has been considered important enough to be the subject of 


four separate studies in the past 
however, to remember that most of 
about him comes from Han Shu , and 


2 

century. It is important, 
the information we have 
that in explaining why he 


wrote a full chapter biography of him, the author. Pan Ku, 

has this to say: 

"Reticent was (Tung) Chung-shu, 

Twice Chancellor to feudal lords; 

Refined, his person, and the states well ruled, 
(When) he left his post and (then) retired. 
Lowering his screen, he pondered long. 

Discussed the Way, and compiled books. 

Council, his words, and penetrating, his replies 
He was the purest Confucian of his time. 

(Thus) I made the twenty-sixth, 'The Biography 

of Tung Chung-shu.’ 


Yet this "purest Confucian of this time" lived to taste the 


bitterness of disillusionment, and in his old age he said in 

his "Neglected Men of Worth": 

"Oh, alas how far-off, how distant: 

How slowly the chance comes, that so swiftly 

recedes. 

They are no followers of ours who bend their 

will to others' beck; 

Upright I have awaited my chance until now I am 

approaching the grave. 

Times goes on, I cannot expect to be understood. 
My heart is depressed, I cannot hope for 

P osition. 

_^ ° to my 

J - disgrace. 
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To butt the fence with all my strength will 

only break my horns. 

If I do not leave my door I may avoid 

trouble."4 

But perhaps they both were right. However undistinguished 
his career, his example could still serve as an inspiration 
to those who followed. 

And indeed, Tung Chung-shu's political career was less 
than distinguished. As has been outlined in greater detail 
above, we know he served for a while as an erudite in the 
court of Ching-ti, was summoned among the worthy to an 
examination by Wu-ti, served as the Prime Minister of one of 
the feudal states, was dismissed, and after a period as a 
minor official of the central government, once again acted 
as the Prime Minister of another small feudal state before 
retiring to his home where he was occasionally consulted on 
matters thought important by the court. Twice in his official 
life he fell into mortal danger: once when his discussion of 
the causation of the two fires in the mortuary temples to 
Kao-tzu was judged to be politically imprudent, and it was 
only an imperial pardon which allowed him to escape a sen¬ 
tence of death; and once when it was only his scholarly 
acumen which permitted his survival in the service of the 
second of his states which was ruled by a cruel and whimsi¬ 
cal king. As a specialist in the Kung-yang Commentary to 
the Spring and' Autumn Annals , and the earliest Han master 
of the Five Classics, he must have been the most learned 
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man of his day, and it is little wonder that his limited 
official success made his old age and retirement a bitter 
one. That he did live to see one of the policies he advo¬ 
cated, the establishment of an imperial university for the 
study of the Confucian Classics, realized in BC 124, and 
that he must have seen the gradual erosion of the power of 
the other schools of thought which were current during his 
lifetime, would have done little to ameliorate his dis— 
appointment at never having gained high rank himself. ' 
Nominally, his position of Prime Minister of two of the feudal 
kingdoms of the Han was a high rank, but the reality of the 
position meant that he was little more than a spy for the 
central government and a household steward for the imperial 
relative who held the fief. Never once was his rank high 
enough to have his name recorded in the "Table of Dukes and 
Ministers " ( HS 19), and many of those who did gain mention 
in that table were not prominent enough to be referred to 
elsewhere. But Tung Chung-shu was important enough to 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien to rate a few paragraphs in Shih-chi which was 
compiled shortly after his death, and two hundred years 
later his stature had grown to the extent that in his Han 
Shu, Pan Ku set aside an entire chapter for him, and records 


no ill of him, either there or elsewhere in that history. 

We must agree, then, with Tung’s assessment of his own career 
and find that the reason for his prominence is only to a 
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very limited extent his impact on the age in which he lived. 

The real reasons for his historical importance must lie 
elsewhere. 


Can it be argued, then, that his fame arose from the 
various aspects of his thought per se ? Although the pheno¬ 
menon clearly arose in the Warring States period, Tung, 
together with his Confucian contemporaries, demonstrates 
that no longer do we have the Confucian generalist, but 
rather the specialist on a certain classic who is also con¬ 
versant with the other cannonical writings. What new 
thought, if any, then, did Tung Chung-shu bring into Con¬ 
fucianism ? Although knowledgeable Confucian scholars prior 
to the Han must have been legion, we know significant amounts 
only about Confucius himself, Mencius, and Hstin-tzu. Thus 
any answer suggested to this question can only be. tentative 
toost, but what we can discuss with some degree of cer¬ 
tainty, is the kind of Confucianism which Tung represents. 


Although Yin-Yang and the five elements are not new to 
. . 5 

Confucianism, we find heavy dependence on the former to be 
certain in his writings, and use of the latter to be possible. 
What this demonstrates, then, is the development, in 
Confucianism, of a speculative expansion into the realm of 
metaphysics, which is absent in any identifiable Confucian 
prior to Tung Chung-shu. Even if Tung's possible use of the 
five elements is denied, his discussion of Yin and Yang 
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certainly paved the way for the admission of that theory 
into orthodox Confucianism. Although the naturalistic 
theories of the Yin-Yang School, which included the five 
elements did not, in all probability, originate within 
Confucianism itself, but rather within a separate natural¬ 
istic school in the Warring States territory of Ch'i, they 
were, by the beginning of this era, firmly entrenched in 
it. Tung Chung-shu, then, was one of the earliest ident¬ 
ifiable thinkers responsible for this ideological synthesis. 
It might be suggested, at this point, that pre-Han Confucians 
first became attracted to the Yin-Yang School, when Ch'in- 
sbih Huang—ti began his persecutions of Confucianism. 

Because the Naturalists were not condemned by his regime for 
their theories, it might well have appealed to the Confucians 
of the day as an ideological camouflage for their classical 
erudition. 6 Whatever the case, this synthesis brought into 
Confucianism almost all the metaphysical concepts needed by 
the late T'ang and Sung thinkers for them to develop that 
regenerated and dynamic philosophy, Neo-Confucianism. 7 But 
it is historical hind-sight which allows us to see this, and 
this contribution of Tung Chung-shu seems to have gone 
unrecognized by the philosophers of the Sung. Thus, in the 
long view of history, we would find it difficult to conclude 
that Tung's role in the process of synthesis which was 
operating in the early years of the Han is responsible for 
his recognizable historical prominence. 
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It would be more profitable, it would seem, to return 
to tbe Former Han, and look for that among his theories 
which would appear to have had the greatest impact on the 
dynasty in which he lived. Few would disagree that this was 
the theory he expounded about the Heavenly response of dis¬ 
asters and anomalous occurrences to events on earth. It can 
be firmly argued that this doctrine originated at a much 
earlier date, for references to events held to be one or 
the other abound in the Kung-yang Commentary , but, on the 
other hand, Tung Chung-shu is the first thinker with whom we 
can identify it. It may not have been he who devised the 
principles on which the theory operated, but it was Tung 
who gave them prominence. We are sure of his use of Yin and 
Yang .in his causal explanations, and, as we have shown above 
it is possible that he also used the five elements. Wrth 
the passage of time after the death of Wu-ti, Confucian 
influence flourished, and with it the practice of using 
the naturalistic theories of the Yin and Yang and the five 
elements to explain strange yet infrequent natural phenom¬ 
ena, prospered. As we have' already seen, it had gained such 
widespread acceptance by the opening years of this era that 
manipulation of the belief in it by Wang Mang permitted him 
to usurp the throne and found his own brief dynasty. And 
it was these machinations of Wang Mang which sharply cur¬ 
tailed the widespread use of these theories for a long time. 
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Witb increasing rapidity in the first century of this era, 
students were turning to the more humanistic, less meta¬ 
physical Old Text School of Confucianism. Wang Mang's 
* 

hypocritical use of the theory of the response in kind by 
Heaven to both good and evil on earth which was deeply en¬ 
trenched in the New Text School, caused the gradual 
abandonment of that school, once his deceptions were revealed. 
But while this movement cost us most of the New Text versions ■ 
of the Confucian Classics, at least historiographical lip- 
service continued to be paid to the naturalistic theories of 
Heavenly portents and disasters, for most of the major dyn- 
astic histories contained a "Treatise on the Five Elements" 

Q 

under one title or another. Thus, although a serious 
Confucian preoccupation with this aspect of the natural 
order flourished only in the first century BC, vestiges of 
its influence reach down into the present century. Since 
Tung Chung-shu can be shown to have played a major role in 
the development of this ideological trend during the early 
stages of the rise of the state cult of Confucius, and 
because the importance of his influence was demonstrably 
recognized by his Confucian successors, we can point to this, 
at least, as one of the reasons for his fame. Although it 
has no bearing on his stature in the history of Confucian 
ideas, modern scientists have good reason to be grateful 
to the school which caused over two thousand years of odd 
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natural phenomena to be recorded, for among those entries 
we find a reliable record of earthquakes and astronomical 
events. 

As might be expected of this fourth important figure 
in the history of Confucianism, Tung Chung-shu's contributions 
to the ethics of that school are not insignificant. He gave 
clear definition to the concepts of jen , "humanity", and i, 
righteousness", teaching that the former was the quality in 
man which ideally characterizes his treatment of others, while 
the latter was that discipline with which the individual 
should regulate himself. And in his approach to human nature, 
he takes a more rational position than either Mencius or 
Hstln-tzu, when he argues that it is neither originally good 
nor originally bad, but rather that, at the outset, it con¬ 
tains the potential for either, and that it depends on how 
the nature is nurtured for an ethical valuation to be made. 

But he does not talk about human nature alone, and adds a 
new ingredient to Confucian ethics when he discusses the role 
of the feelings of man. The effects of his ethical thought 
on Confucianism as a whole, however, appear to be limited, 
for the late T'ang and Sung thinkers who were instrumental 
in causing the renaissance of Confucianism turned not to 
him but to Mencius for ideological precedent on these questions 
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When we turn to the structural political policies 
which he advocated, we find again, that his influence was 
The Han inherited the bureaucratic framework of 
the legalist Ch'in, and although the names of various of 
the official positions underwent some changes, there seem 
to have been no major reforms, and none of the minor ones 
can be traced to Tung Chung-shu. But as part of his advice 
that a new dynasty should change "the system", the calen¬ 
dar reform of BC 104 can be concluded to have followed, at 
least in part from his recommendations. But it is not 
enough to look for concrete results in the age in which he 
lived, for this is not the only area in which his influence 
could have been felt. In his discussion of the political 
idea, Tung always sought historical precedent for his polic¬ 
ies, thus we find in his writings a particular way of looking 
at the past. Although it is recorded nowhere that Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien was an actual pupil of Tung Chung-shu, we know from 
the former's autobiography that he had been present when 
Tung was lecturing on a variety of topics. 10 Because Tung 
Chung-shu was clearly the foremost specialist of history during 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien's formative years, it is highly probable that 
Tung's thinking had considerable impact on this the most 
influential of Chinese historians. 

This brings us to Tung's position as 


a Confucian in the 
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age in which he lived. His public life as a sometime 
official in several sections of the Han bureaucracy was, 
as has been discussed at length above, not distinguished, 
but his other career, that of a teacher was anything but 
undistinguished, even though record of it seems to be less 
prominent. No less than five of his students were important 
enough to be listed in the two early histories, and he is 
said to have had so many students that he was unable to 
accommodate them all, and his more senior pupils had to 
teach the more junior. Of the three "schools" of the Spring 
and Autumn Annals , that taught by Tung Chung-shu, the Kung- 
yang School, had by far the greatest number of students 
important enough to mention in Han Shu . It is to be remem¬ 
bered that a thinker is. not important for his philosophy 
and political career alone, but he is famous also for the 
prominence of his pupils. But because we know only the name 
of Tung's more senior contemporary of the same school, Hu- 
mu Sheng, we must look for further reasons for Tung's 
prominent place in Han history. 

Part of this, at least, is no doubt due to the nature • 
of his speciality, the Kung-yang Commentary to the Spring 
and Autumn Annals , for it was the major function of this 
work to act as a record of the propriety of the actions of 
the feudal lords and their officials during the "Spring 
and Autumn" period of early Chinese history. By interpreting 
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correctly the wording of the Spring and Autumn Annals , 
specialists on it, who held it to have been the work of 
Confucius himself, could see clearly how the sage weighed 
the morality of the actions of the various personages 
mentioned in it. Thus scholars of the several "schools" 
of the Spring and autumn Annals , with the aid of their 
commentaries to it, could use that work as a legal refer¬ 
ence source on the ritual propriety of the conduct of their 
contemporaries who held political power. And by searching 
for events in the past which were similar to happenings in 
the present, it was believed that decisions about the right 
thing to do in almost any circumstance could be discovered. 
As we have seen in Tung's discussion of the burning of the 
mortuary temples to Kao-tzu ( HS 27A/lla—12b) this procedure 
was applied to the causal explanation of disasters and 
anomalous occurrences as well. Tung's discussions of hist¬ 
orical events in the early chapters of the Ch'un-ch'iu 
Fan-lu show that while the Kung-yang Commentary held to a 
firm morality in all things, nevertheless, it allowed a 
certain flexibility depending on the circumstances of the 
case which its rival, the Ku-liang Commentary , did not. 
Because of this it is likely that Tung s school would 
have been more acceptable to his political seniors, and it 
is probably as much for this reason as for his opponent's 
alleged speech defect that he was successful in his court 
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debates with Chiang Kung. Although Ch 1 un-ch 1 iu Chtieh-sbih 
shows us that even the Booh of Songs could be put to strictly 
legal usages, the Spring and Autumn Annals and its comment¬ 
aries, more than any of the other writings considered 
cannonical during the Han, cover the entire spectrum of . 
events experienced in feudal China. Because the categories 
of events recorded in it are catholic, and because the 
commentaries give us their.interpretation of the ritual pro¬ 
priety, or lack of it, which was involved, it could serve as 
the complete guide to moral action in all things. Or so the 
Han scholars of these classics believed. Thus among the 
Confucian Classics of the early Han, the Spring and Autumn 
Annals was most central to Confucianism, and of the two 
commentaries to it which had a following during this period, 11 
the Kung-yanq Commentary seems to have been the politically 
more acceptable. As a master of the Five Classics, and the 
founder of the major "school" of the most central of them, 
then, Tung Chung-shu was right at the very heart of Confucian¬ 
ism during the period in which it was enjoying its rise to 
the status of the only politcal ideology of Imperial China. 


And it was he who advocated the banishing of rival schools 
and the establishment of a "university" within the bureau¬ 
cratic structure for the transmission of the teachings of 
Confucianism and the production of civil servants well 
versed in that school of thought. Although both proposals 
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were likely to have been the desires of all Confucians of 
the day, and in spite of the fact that Tung was not the 
actual individual who had them put into practice, it is 
to him alone in the history of the Han that these recommend¬ 
ations are attributed. Even though history unfolded in such 
a way as to cause the eclipse of the New Text Confucianism 
of which Tung was a part within two hundred years of his 
death, and even though Tung's ideological contributions 
were largely ignored by the later Confucians, his leading 
position in this movement has been remembered with 
gratitude by two thousand years of Confucian thinkers. 

But what was it about Confucianism and the political 
demands of empire which caused them to flourish together from 
from the middle years of the.Western Han? The legalist ex¬ 
periment of the short-lived Ch'in empire had failed for a 
number of reasons. Certainly this was in part because of the 
inability of Ch'in Shih-huang-ti to delegate authority in his 
declining years, and because the geographical size of the 
newly united realm proved to be too unwieldy for the demands 
of centralized control. But the harshness of the legalist 
policies were also a factor of no meagre dimensions. Its 
utilitarian pragmatism did nothing but push the people of the 
nation where they would have preferred to have been led by 
loftier ideals. Taoism did provide an ideology of a much 
more satisfying depth, yet it too proved insufficient under 
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the pressure of the political necessities of the first 
seventy years of the Former Han. And when Wu-ti wanted 
to free himself from the pressure of a civil bureau¬ 
cracy which was staffed almost entirely by the descendants 
of the families who had brought the dynasty to power, it 
was to the scholars of the Confucian school that he was able 
to turn.to escape that block of entrenched power. But had 
Confucianism been merely a convenient ideology useful to 
him in this narrow context alone, it is unlikely that it 
would have survived his reign. What then, was it called on 
to provide for the smooth running of. the state? While 
Confucianism offered much which was suitable to the running 
and maintenance of the relatively new imperial China, it 
supplied two very important ideological positions. First it 
contributed the concept of the Mandate of Heaven, which at 
once.rationalized the superior position of the ruler both in 
terms of the natural and the supernatural; and assured him . 
of the unswerving loyalty of those of his followers who were 
Confucian. Secondly, it was the scholars of this school 
alone who were master of the ritual so necessary to the func¬ 
tioning of the state. Two kinds of ritual were needed, that 
of the court and that by which sacrificial ceremonies were 
conducted. The first of these was necessary to maintain 
proper precedence and order in the bureaucracy, while the 
second was required in order to fill a spiritual need of the 
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populace as a whole. Yet the ability to supply the super¬ 
natural rationale for rule and the methods of dealing with 
the various deities is not enough, for if this was supplied 
as nothing more than "rote" information, it could have had 
but little appeal for the various emperors whom it quite 
obviously did attract. The vital ingredient which made it 
so desirable would have had to be the personalities of the 
philosophers themselves. Because the passage of time can 
lead to a growing hypocracy which obscures the rightness 
of old axioms, it is most necessary for the thinkers of any 
age to search for new ways to define old truths. Thus the 
intellectual activity among the early Han Confucians as they 
reconstructed their classics after the fires of Ch'in, was 
extremely timely in that it was reaching a dynamic peak 
when the necessities of rule called for it. Thus the addi¬ 
tions to Confucianism found in the writings of Tung Chung- 
shu demonstrate the dynamism of his Confucianism, and at 
the same time show us why he was so successful in causing 
the spread of a belief in it. While it can be argued that 
his philosophical contribution has been minimal in the long 
run, that he did bring anything to it at all, shows that he 
possessed the dynamism necessary to the promotion of the 
school of thought as a whole. It was this quality, without 
which Confucianism might not have done as well, that makes 
Tung Chung-shu important to Confucianism. 
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We can conclude then, that Tung Chung-shu is important 
in the history of Confucianism mainly because he was the 
founder of one of the most central schools of the Five 
Classics at a time when that philosphy grew from a regional 
system of thought to the stature of that of ideology for a 
succession of empires. That he was active in this movement 
is evidenced by the fact that history records his recommend- 
ations that Confucianism be favoured to the exclusion of.all 
other schools, and that its classics become the sole curric¬ 
ulum at the imperial university he proposed. It is this 
second suggestion which is really the foundation of the 
state cult of Confucianism, for it was this system which 
eventually provided a steady stream of students who were 
thoroughly grounded in the teachings of Confucianism. Al¬ 
though his contributions to Confucianism went unnoticed or 
were ignored in the long run, the fact that he made any, 
underlines the dynamic nature of the Confucian scholars of 
the early Han. Paramount among these was Tung Chung-shu. 

FOOTNOTES : 

1. Wang Ch'ung, op.cit. , p.566. It is to be noted, of 
course, that most of the commentators understand this luan 
(«L) to mean the opposite. 

. • • \ 

2. K'ang Yu-wei, op.cit. ; 0. Forke, op.cit. ; Woo Kang, 

op.cit.; and Chou Fu-ch'eng (& ^ & ). Lun Tung Chung-shu 

Ssu-hsiang ( I *+.£&■), (Shanghai: The People's 
Publishers, 1962). 
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3. HS100B/13a. 

4. J. R. Hightower, op.cit. , p.200-201. 

5. see History , "The Great Plan" (Legge, Classics .Ill, 
p.320-344) . 

6. This thesis is indebted to Professor Lo Hsiang-lin 
for this suggestion. 

7. Tung's metaphysics lac]c only the concept "principle" 

(li -s%) . 

8. see Ch.III above. 

9. Shih-chi , San-kuo Chih , Liang Shu , Ch'en Shu , Wei Shu , 
Pei-ch'i Shu , Chou Shu , Nan Shih , Pei Shih , Hsin Wu-ta-i Shih , 
and Liao Shih , (only the first of which is a major history) 
lack this treatise, while Ch'ing Shih Kao calls it the 
"Treatise on Disasters and Anomalous Occurrences". The 
remaining fourteen dynastic histories contain a treatise 
under this title. See the tables in, Chang Shun-hui, ■ 

( ijfo) , Chung-kuo Ku-tai-shih Chi-chiao Tu-fa (®) 

£’ W it ^ it iJL) , (Shanghai: China Bookstore, 1963, 
p.224-225 and p.238-239.) 

10. B. Watson, op.cit, , p.50-53. 

11. As we have Seen in Ch. II above, the Tso-chuan was 
known by the time of Wu-ti, but never widely studied until 
much later. 
























